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Britisli Empire in Asia 

I. Peoples & Places in the Gulf of Aden 

(Perim, Aden, Lahej, Socotra, & Bahrein Islands) 

By Lt.-Col. H. F. Jacob, g.s.i. 

^ Author of " Perfumes of Araby ” 

St'piiyaU tiytit'Jt'n tiye {it'i'ntt'd tit liuyuM, Ciyloti, Indiu, ttttd Nepal, ileye ate 
dean i/iid til u. .wies _i</ .s/.v iirtieles {iiieliuiiiij' an hiKtonnU oiitliiw) the Umds and 
tnlaiidii I't the t,iuj of Aden, Jiriti.ih Horiieo and Siirmnah, Iloiig/ioiiif, the Slruits 
.Seitleiiieiits nndtlir Malnv Stiiiex, whieh eomprixe the re.xt of the Rriiish Umpire in Asia 


P I'-KIM is a small, rocky island in 
the Straits of Kab-oI-^^andel). 
Commanding ilic {•nlranci; to 
the Ki‘d St'a, it is so{)aralod from tho 

Arabian mainland 

b\- a narrow chan- ' 
ncl, not usually 
traversed by shij)s. 

The British vi>ited 
it first in i7<)i).wlien 
!i naval force was 
sent from (Ireat 
Britiiin.with tr<tops 
from India, to oc- 
cupy it and prt'vent 
the h'rench in 
ligt’pt from com- 
municating with 
the Indian Ocean. 

To-tla.\ it is gnr- 
risoncfi by a dt>* 
tachment Of Arab 
tr<Kj})s from Aden, 
and the British of- 
ficer in command is 
cx-oflit’itj assistant 
to the Resident of 
Aden. Berim is 
barren and wind- 
swept. A few 
gazelle wander 
about. There are 
the offices and ct)al 
depot of the Perim 
Coid C 0 m p a n y, 

Lloyd’s signal 
station, and two 
lighthouses, 'flie 
inhabitants, other 
than coal coolies, 

engage in fishing. l-ahpj Arab. Behind Iti 
Ninety*six miles •tore of treasure*, inclw 

east of Perim is “ HT T 


.'Vden. The Arabia Foli.x of the 
Romans, it was the chief jxirt of the 


Mintiean ami 
Teniponiriiy i 



CORRECT USE OF MMBiAh 
The jainliUh i* a much favoured weapon of the 
I.ahrj Arab. Behind It* *beath he canfet his 
store of treasures, including tweeseen, iesther- 
piereer, and an army taxor— if be can g«t Jt 
— btr use as a pocket-lcnila 


Stihaeitn dyinisties. 
eclipse tinder the 
_ Himyaritic kings, 
I Alien regained its 
jjosition by the 
fourthrentury A.D., 

, when Constantius 
. negotiated for the 
! erection there of a 
‘ church. 

I (haning in to 
* .Vden, there lies on 
the left the group 
of itills known as 
Little Aden {Jcltcl 
Ihsan). Here the 
inhabitants are 
mtjstly fisherfolk, 
iind here is netted 
the dugong, the 
origin of the mer- 
man and mertifud. 
The average tourist 
believes Aden to be 
a coal depot only. 
He may land to see 
the Tanks (prob- 
ably of Persian 
origin) situate five 
miles off in the 
Crater, or he may 
visit *' Sareias " for 
silks. 

He cannot ftdl 
to see the heights 
of Shamdte^ 
garly caUed SSinai- 
shom.ataasltlhldi 

of 1,725 fast, 
cha3Wi cl AAmhAA' :'"' 
aiei'Wddbst. 


l>«0 




HINDU BARBER AT WORK IN THE NATIVE QUARTER, CRATER, ADEN 
The Hindus who have made Aden their home are mostly Banian traders, artisans, and menial 
servants. Many of them have small unpretending shops, others carry on their particular trade in 
the open streets. The barber’s profession is not to be despised in this hot and arid land, where, in 
conformity with custom and convenience, closely-shaven heads are favoured alike by those of high 

and low degree 

caravans of 30 to 40 camels, strung unreality of appearances, there is borne 

together tail to head, are coming from the a feeling of the existence of the shades 

interior. The swarthy riders sway to and of long-past d3masties. Here, in truth, 

fro in their saddles. There is a sudden to quote Walt Whitman, are living 

snatch of song — a tribute to some dusky beings, identities, doubtless near us in 

damsel left in rocky fastness ; calls on the air, that we know not of, whose 

Allah to exterminate the slothful contact daily and hourly will not 

cameline brood, for did not the Prophet release us.'' 

say Verily in its hump resides Satan Landing at the Prince of Wales' 
the stoned " ? Indescribable is the Pier you are faced by a war memorial, 

desert's charm. One realizes the all strangely out of keeping with its 
Presence of his Maker, and the little- environment. On the right is the Jppp 

nesses of life are forgotten as one harks Promenade and garden, in memory of 

to the music of “ the tinkling of the a former Political Resident. Here, bf an 

camel-bell.'' evening, parade Arabs, Jews, and 

Surely there is a soul of Aden, as Indians, children at their games — ^the 

elusive as the soul of Egypt's Sphinx, whole mingling with the strict observers , 

Aden has yet to give up her secret, of the sunset prayer. You pass ! 

She has been the Cinderella of the East Union Club, your eye drawn up tq.^; 

— ^just an ugly, desolate coal-dump ; the imposing residence on the biU of i 

but to those who look below the First Assistant Resident, and 
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MAHOMEDAN FEAST OF “BURRA DEEN” AT THE MOSQUE OF AIDRUS VALLEY IN THE CRATER, ADEN 

This is the great local Mahomedan hbliday to celebrate the arrival from Mecca of the Holy Carpet. The procession is about to be formed, and the crowds grow 
thicker with every minute. They come on foot, on camels, in carriages — an incongruous mixture of town and country Arabs, Somalis, Seedees, Persians, and 
^diaiis. Bigotry ^d fanaticism are chiefly confined to the lower and uneducated classes, and are perhaps especially apparent in the Somalis 
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Clock Tower, a witness to the mem cry 
of another ond bygone Resident. 
Leaving on your left the Roman 
Catholic church and school, and the civil 
hospital on the rocks, you pass the 
Anglican church and the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Institute and swing past Morbat 
Fort on the right, as you emerge 
fi'om under the over-bridge and debouch 
on the pla5dng fields. 

To your left, high on the hill, stand 
the barracks, to the right the soldiers' 
swimming bath in the historic Khaisat 
Kamandar," or the Bay of the 
Conunander ” (Haines). An incline 
will take you up to Tarshain Fort and 
the Residency. Going straight on, you 
swing round to more soldiers' playing 
grounds, and pass the bay and sands 
loved by white children ] then the 
quarters of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company, the freshest site of Aden ; 
cn and down over a bridge to a bay and 
a swimming pool sacred to Europeans, 
where your journey abruptly ends at 


Elephant's Back and the lighthouse 
flashing over the Indian Ocean. Over 
all these towers Shumshum. 

Restarting from the Prince of Wales’ 
Pier, you take a taxicab and strike to 
the left through the crescent. Here you 
first see Aden's coal on the ^premises 
of the P. & O. Company. Here are the 
hotels, the European shops, bank, port, 
trust offices, and cricket ground. 
Journeying rapidly on, you pass coal 
stacks galore along the shore, and 
driving up an incline through the 
Hejuf Gate you enter on the plain of 
Maala. Here is Aden’s necropolis. 

Hurr5dng along past the railhead of 
the Aden-Lahej railway, and the village 
of Somalipura, you see the dhow- 
building industry and timber yards, 
the Maala wharves, and Lodge Felix, 
where once a year the sweeper caste of 
African Jabertis are said by Aden folk 
to hand over for food the person of a 
succulent Arab child snatched stealthily 
from its parents. Again, over all, tower 




ARABIAN CHILDREN ENJOYING “ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR” 

Ks is usual in Arabia on festive occasions, everyone puts on gay and clean apparel ; even the smallest 
children wear little shirts or loin-cloths which, in the morning, at any rate, are of snowy whiteness. 
Swings are in vogue, and this primitive “ Big- Wheel” is the centre of attraction. It revolves speedily 
or leisurely, according to the fancy of the men who manipulate its crude and creal^y mechanism 


the peaks of Shiimshum, the tutelary 
deity of the rock. The Maala is truly 
a sombre locality. An Arab will, curse 
with the fr.teful words : '' May the 
Jinns snatch thee away to Maala ! 

At the end of the plain, one road leads 
to the right and zigzags up to the 
main pass and into the Crater, while the 
left road turns round by the isthmus 
position and runs out some eight miles 
to Sheikh Othman, the frontier station. 
Yet another road leads through the 


isthmus and passes through two tunnels 
to the Crater. Negotiating the zigzag 
incline, you pass on the right the ever- 
growing and yet never full Jewish 
cemetery, till you come to the main pass. 
From this point you see the beginning 
of the elaborate fortifications biS^ 
at enormous cost shortly after Ad^^ 
capture in 1839. ^ 

Entering the main pass, you see-M^^ 
head an inaccessible headl^(^ 

Cain, the Koranic Kabil, is said* ^ 




SOMALI HOUSEWIFE OF ADEN SMOKING THE WEED THAT SOOTHES 

This is her favourite relaxation in. the midst of arduous household duties. With the snake-like tube 
of the hookah in her mouth, she will smoke awhile and forget domestic troubles. Her necklace and 
brackets are composed of amber beads, and the base of the hookah is formed from a coconut shell, 
inlaid with brass, gold, and silver. Beside it is a “ coosa,** or native unglazed pottery water-flask 


buried. The car now dips down into 
the Crater — ^the real Aden, where live 
and move the teefning thousands of the 
settlement. Here is situate the old 
winter residence of Captain Haines, the 
first British ruler of Aden. The old yellow 
house is tucked up against the hillside, 
and is now fittingly used as the guest 
house for Arab chiefs and entourage. 

Across the way stands a Hindu 
temple, one of two in Aden, its 
existence assured by the incontro- 
vertible fact of the Pax Britannica. 
From this point a path straggles up the 
rock, and some 35 minutes later you are 
gazing from the top of Shumshum, both 
seawards and towards the imposing 
heights of Jebel Dubiyat, Warwa, the 
home of ibex, and Jihaf. The Aden 
hinterland is a congeries of hiUs and 
smiling vales, once visited by British 
troops as a segaatorium. 


The Aden bazaars are a never-failing 
source of interest. Squalor there may 
be in parts, but there is life, and life that 
is full of joy and dependence on AUah — 
the Arabs' Predominant Partner. 

The island of Sirah is now joined to 
the mainland by a causeway. It was 
the scene of much fighting long before 
Haines arrived with his ships. Aden is 
a volcano — extinct, we cannot say. In 
the bowels of Sirah is a ra^g fiery 
furnace, say the Arabs, which Allah 
win summon forth on '' the day of 
gathering.” Passing through the 
southern gates of Hokat, one drops 
down into one of Aden's earliest Briti^ 
cemeteries. Proceeding, we come to 'ii’e 
end of- the tour by ascending thes.hi^^^ 
which brings us to - 

In the Crater is the' 
of A 1 Aidrus, and arei’^^ 
ground of Aden^s 
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privileged few may hope for scj-^nlture 
against the day when the tnimp 
shall be sounded, and lo, Uicy shall 
speed out of their sepulchres to their 
Lord ! " 

Driving back through the two tunnels, 
redolent of camels, we pass through the 
isthmus position where once British 
troops were quartered, now an arsenal 
and a dairy. We arc out on the Sheikh 
Othman road, and pass rapidly Khor 
Maksar, where are quartei's of the A<len 
troop, the polo ground, and the Khor 
Maksar golf club ; pass the salt pans, 
one of Aden’s remnnerativo industries, 
and after 20 minutes’ run, arrive at 
the village of wSlieikh Othman. Tlie 
place was occupied in July, 1915, by 
Turks and Arabs, who were driven out 
on July 2ist, 1915. 


In Sheikh is the liouse of one of 
the assistant u'sidonts, who is superin- 
teiKlent of this now thriving centre, 
which was started in iS<Si as a dumping 
gnuind for Aden’s undesirables. You 
inust not h‘ave Shcakh Othman without 
inspecting the headfjuarters 'xind the 
hospital of the Keith luilconer Mission. 
The founder lu‘S burit‘<l in the Hokat 
Bay cemetery, hut many have followed 
to lake tip his wta*k. 

The tra<U‘ of Aden is largely one of 
trans-shipment. Hides and skins are 
brought from tlu^ interior and from 
Stunaliland. (\>ftt*e (so-ealled mocha) 
is brotight from tlu' ex'-'Fiirkish district 
of Hujariya, ivom the hills of Menakha, 
and from the Yafa eountry within the 
Aden Pndcudorate. h'orv hails from 
Abyssinia. The majority t^f Aden’s 



MEMBERS OF THE BODYGUARD OF SULTAN OF LAHEJ 

rolled jauntily round the head> a white shirt-jacket may or may not 
^ ^ coloured waistband, which supports the 

'' or ^umbi4. In a real sense the Sultan is the father of his people, for a 

. proportion of the men are his sons by his numerous wives, of whom he is credibly reported to 
’ have over three hundred - 




CAMELS LADEN WITH BRUSHWOOD ENTERING TAWAHl BAZAAR 
Although Aden is a coaling station, yet for cooking purposes firewood is extensively used and difificult 
to get in so arid a district. Large quantities are brought from many miles up-country, and consist of 
either dried branches or logs of babool wood. They are sold by weight or can be bought by “ the 
load,” the latter method involving much bargaining and lengthy argument 



ARAB TREADMILL FOR THRESHING “JOWARI,” LOCAL GRAIN OF ADE® 
The bullocks are tethered to a central stake, around which the iowari is piled and beaten c 
repeated treading of the hoofs. The Arab method of muzzling the bullocks during 
threshing, to prevent their eating the grain, is in direct opposition to the Mosaic i"' — ' ’ 

“ Thou Shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.” Three crops, of- 
from one sowing, and there are many quaint customs connected with irrigaf^c^: 
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JAIL-BIRDiS UNDER LOCK AND KEY IN THE NATIVE PRISON OF LAHEJ 
rtxt sIxt6GD inilcs north ol Aden lies the district of Laheji Inhabited by the Abdali tribe. A glimpse into the criminal jail provides a gruesome enough picture. 
I majority of the prisoners wear iron anklets j those accused of murder must carry in addition heavy iron weights attached to an iron collar. The door In the 
centre gives acc^s to the c^ondemne^l cell. The bullet holes In the walls, at the height of a man’s bead, tell their own story 



JEWISH SWEETMEAT SELLER IN LAHEJ BAZAAR 
He is a petty trader, and sits outside his mud-clad home uttering intermittently his trade-call to 
attract attention to his merchandise. He sells scents, honey, and various sweetmeats, and the 
youth of the neighbourhood know him well, and are ever anxious to pursue their games in his vicinity. 
A sweet morsel may come their way gratis, but his Jewish instincts forbid overmuch generosity 


Arab labourers come from across the 
ex-Turkish frontier. They work as 
carriers of goods at the Maala Wharf 
and in the coffee and hides warehouses 
in the Crater. The wealthiest merchants 
of Aden come from the Hadhramaut. 
There is a large and growing traffic by 
dhows up the Red Sea, to both the 
African and Arabian littorals ; away 
to the Somali ports, and, skirting the 
Hadhramaut littoral, to Shukra, Bir Ali 
Balhaf, Makalla, Sur, and Socotra. The 
salt pans of Khor Maksar employ 
numerous hands. In the Tawahi, or 
'' Crescent,” are Greeks and Hebrews 
employed in the cigarette industry. 
Jews dso deal in ostrich plumes. 

Among the disadvantages of Aden are 
its isolation since 1907, and the almost 
complete lack of greenery till you 
reach Sheikh Othman, while the know- 
ledge that you cannot escape from the 
ever-present rock palls on you. There 
is, however, no lack of amusement — 
polo, cricket, football, hockey, sticke. 


and “ g5nnkhanas ” add a zest to life. 
The water drunk is sea- water condensed, 
but this is a blessing in disguise, as 
tending to minimise the chances of 
contracting water-borne diseases. Elec- 
trifc light is being tardily introduced, 
and this, with fans, wiU convert Aden 
into a comparative health resort. 

There are, however, no good hotels, no 
public reading-rooms, no libraries. The 
roads are indifferent, the distances are 
long, though of recent years taxicabs 
have multiplied. The coal-dust, blown 
during the north-east monsoon, renders 
it difficult to keep the houses clean. On 
the other hand Aden is near home, and 
is a port of call for many liners. You 
see your friends weekly from India, 
Britain, and Australia, and the harbour 
is constantly visited by British and 
foreign warships. 

Sixteen miles north of Aden is the 
straggling and Hi-kempt town.’ of 
From an ancestor of these Sitltansjpl^ 
the Abdali tribesmen Aden was capfeto^v' 
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I the generally dilapidated 



appearance of thi 
smaller houses of sun 
l>ake<l mud. Mosquitos 
and sand-flies abound 
Ihe trihesinen are less 
warlike than others 
anti tht' Pax IVitannics 
gives (hem free scope 
to engage in husbandry 
and the breeding ol 
camels. Other Arabs 
inockingly term them 
eaters of sprats,” for, 
unlike the ordinary in^ 
land .Arab, (hey are fond 
i*f sun-di-ietl fish, Imought 
on camel - back from 
Atien. Miinyof the tribes- 
men ply cjuntds to bring 
in dilily supplies to the 
A d e n rn a r k e t. The 
country, usuiilly quiet, is 
tit times niidcd by the 
suiTounding and turbu^ 
hurt Subehi tribesmen, 
who own no allegiance, 
and live by petty pilfering' 
on the traile routes. 

iii'itish conne.xion with 
the isliind of Socotra,,. 
500 miles from Aden, 
dates from 1S34. It is 
under the ken of the.;' 
Hesident of Aden, and its'- 
ruler comes from Kishn,- 


PIPER8 OF LAHEJ EXECUTING A SERENAD 
several hours, unless forclBly stopp^ ’ nnance 


on the opixjsite Arabian':' 
littoral. The moden^ 
capital is Tarnarida, on! 
the northern side. Thf 


“ 1839. They are our best frier 
By reason of proximity to Aden 
people are more “ civilized ” than ot’h- 
Label is termed the “ Gate of Ade 
for many, years the influence 
this house of “ A1 Mohsin ” has furthe 
^re innate acquaintance with ■ 
tabfe ■rothiu. L^ej is well watei 
^^als from the River Tiban, and 1 
fertjMy of the soil ensures good garde 
heathy aops, vegetables, and frui 
with attentiqn. might beco: 

Aden. The palaces 
stand oat in contrast w 


name was probably given 
by Portuguese mariners. The Socotraij^ 
cail it Hadibo. The old capital Shib 
still exists in ruins two miles to tt^ 
e^t. The mountain range of Hajik 
will repay a visit. The old-worlffl 
export trade of the dragon^s blood tre^ 
and of aloes is well-nigh extinct. f 
The coast^ folk live by fishing, wh 3 ^ 
the mountaineers are herdsmen, Tlli^ 
two races are distinct. The dialect;' 
is akin to old Mahri, and is Himy antics 
in origin. Tradition says that Alexander,] 
the Great planted a Greek colony hereo f 
and the women of the eastern heights , 
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ire said to be so beautiful that one lies the group of the five Kuria Muria 
:annot look on them. On this Eastern Islands ceded to Britain by the Sultan 
point many a ship has been wrecked of Muskat for the purpose of landing 
n the south-west monsoon. the Red Sea cable. Mention may also 

Kalansia lies to the west of the here be made conveniently of the group 
sland, a small village with a group of Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf, 
)f mosques. Traces of Christian worship lying twenty miles off the east coast of 
ire found^in Socotra. Till quite recentl}^ El Hasa; Arabia, and ruled by a native 
:rade by barter prevailed, and money sheikh under British protection, 
vas discounted. Hadibo is very en- Of these, Bahrein, Sitra, Nabi Saleh, 
Tancing, with its lagoon and palm- and Jeze3n:a contain a population of 
proves, cleanly village, and bubbling about 100,000 Persians and Arabs, 
:ascades from the hills. The people are chiefly engaged in the pearl fishery, 
iocile and shy. The hill folk are fair The islands contain an immense number 
;omplexioned. Socotra is famous for a of burial mounds, with masonry 
)reed of donkey and for milch cows. sepulchres in which relics pointing to a 
About 750 miles to the north-east of probably Phoenician origin have been 
K.den, to which it is attached politically, found. 



ONE OF THE MAIN STREETS OF LaK^J IN THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 
No attention is paid to architectural style in the construction of the houses, which consist merely of 
four walls and a roof, and are built either of mud-bricks or wattle plastered over with mud. One 
crack is sufficient to render a house unpleasantly leaky in the rainy season. The spouts protruding 
from the walls are to deal with the various systems of domestic drainage 
Photographs of Aden and Lahej are by J. L, Dixon 






Britisli Empire in Asia 

11. The Jungle Folk of British Borneo 

By Charles Hose, d.sc. 

Author of “ The Pagan Tribes of Borneo ’ * 

• With fifty~one photogra-phs by the Author 


T he prevalent idea of Borneo is British North Borneo, and that of 

that it is still a land of “ wild the independent State of Sarawak, 
men" — the head-hunting Dayaks with its British Raja, have made it a 

— a country undesirable as a residence desirable place for commercial develop- 


and incapable of 
development. It is 
necessary, therefore, 
in a short account of 
the British part of 
the island and its 



ment, while the 
rights and well-being 
of the natives have 
been protected and 
fostered, securing to 
the inhabitants 


peoples, based upon 
close observation 
and study during 
many years’ sojourn 
in this most 
interesting and 
attractive country, 
to say a few 
words to dispel 
that erroneous 
impression. 

The whole country 
is a storehouse of 
Nature’s treasures ; 
the people, more or 
less “ white folk," 
are well-formed and 
intelligent, and 
while they go 
about untrammelled 
by superfluous 
garments, show 
proper and due 
regard to modesty, 
md, withal, the 
garments are 
.n themselves 
picturesque. Borneo 
las imtil recent 
/esxs been com- 
aaratively neglected 
Dy the pioneers of 
ndus-try and 
interprise. 

The wise rule of 
Britain in Brunei, 



PRETTY SHELL EMBROIDERY 
Sea Dayak women show great skill and taste 
in the designs which they trace in shells upon 
their short cotton ^ skirts and long-bodied 
sleeved jackets 


the maximum 
advantage of 
civilization with few 
of its disadvantages. 

Borneo is the 
third largest island 
in the world. Its 
area is roughly 
290,000 square 
miles, or about 
five times that of 
England and Wales. 
Its greatest length 
is 850 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 
about 600 miles. 
Crossed by the 
Equator near its 
centre, it is 
situated in the East 
Indian Archipelago, 
bounded on the 
north and west by 
the South China Sea, 
on the south by the 
Java Sea, and on the 
east by the Strait 
of Macassar and 
Celebes Sea. 

The islan# 
is mountainous,^ 
and there is 
central group^v^ 
mountains * 
which, other 
radiate, 
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surrounded on all sides by islands of 
volcanic origin, Borneo differs from 
them in presenting but small traces of 
volcanic activity, which may account for 
the fact that Borneo is comparatively 
less fertile than the surrounding islands. 
But the northern portion is distinguished 
by isolated groups, of which the highest 



wild cattle, deer, pig, bears, otters, cats, 
porcupines, squirrels, bats, rats, tree 
shrews, and the toothless scaly ant- 
eater. In British North Borneo herds of 
a small species of elephant are occasion- 
ally met with. The crocodile infests 
every river, and various species of 
tortoise, turtle, lizard, frog, and snake 
abound. Fish are very plentiful, and 
the whole forest teems with bird and 
insect life. 

The land adjoining the coast consists 
of a low-lying swampy belt of the 
alluvium brought down by the rivers 
from the central highlands. Between 
the swampy coast belt and the mountains 
a zone of very irregular hill country 
intervenes, with an average height above 
the sea-level of about i,ooo feet. The 
climate is warm, moist, and very 



KLEMANTAN OF BARAM DISTRICT 


Fine, well-built people of high inteUigence 
and sociable disposition, the Klemantans are 
skilful in handicrafts, most dexterous boat- 
men, and devoted to hunting 

peak is Mount Kinabalu in British North 
Borneo, 13,593 feet. The northern coast 
lends itself more than any other part 
of the island to good and natural 
harbourage ; the whole country is weU 
watered by many navigable rivers of 



^Oljsiderable size. 

* , TJ^^smaU State of Brunei with its pile- 
of t|ie same name is the old 
^pitai , of Borneo. It has a 
20,600, consisting 


PURE-BRED KENYAH OF BORNEO 
This is Tama Bulan Wang, the Kenyah 
Penghulu of the Baram district, a man of real 
greatness as a leader of his people 


' c. — 1 " S -*., \ 


sisting equable. The whole country is heavily 
toown timbered, with many valuable trees 
of both hard and soft wood, suitable for 
any purpose. There is a wealth of 
beautiful orchids, and numerous 
:,;jjpiious plants. 






BORNEO: YOUNG IBJN GRACE IN FESTAL ARRAY 

Scarlet and gold, ivory and shell, silver and brass are employed with consummate artistry in the gala 
dress of the Sea Dayaks or Ibans. The costume well dis'plays the beautiful lines of "their figures 


To face page 802 


Photograph by Dr. Charles Hose 



Sea Dayaks tattoo stars and rosettes on the 
breast and shoulders, and wear rings in the 
lobes and studs in the shells of their ears, and 
a hook design on the throat 


Instead of wearing ear-rings, Orang Buldt 
(Klemantan) women drive a wooden plug 
through the lobes of their ears and cap it with 
a boss of silver filigree 



Ukits of the Rejang tattoo extensively. A bold 
hook pattern covers the chest, and a pattern 
known as the lizard adorns the sides of the 
shoulders. They wear brass earrings 


Every Kayan perforates the shell of his ears, ah4' ' 
after he has been on the warpath and ta^n 
heads with his own hands, he thrusts ■ 

each the upper canine tooth of a ; 


EAR ORNAMENTS AND TATTOO MARKS OF PAGAN TRIBES 
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MEN WHO LIVE AS MANKIND LIVED TEN THOUSAND YEARS AGO 

Punaxis, people oi Malayan blood, live in the jungle-covered lands of Central Borrieo. Well-built and 
vigorous, but shy and inoffensive, they are ignorant of agriculture, and move about in groups of 
twenty to thirty persons from one temporary shelter to another, finding their subsistence in the 
forest, and bartering its produce with other tribes for tobacco and salt 

the higher altitudes the dense under- great classes : those who have accepted 

growth gives way to an extraordinary the Mahomedan religion and civilization, 

and rank growth of moss which covers and pagans. With the exception of the 

every form of vegetation. So rapid is Malays of the coastal regions, all the 

plant growth that artificially cleared natives live under tribal organization, 

spaces are again overgrown within a Some writers class these tribes together 

few^ months. ^ The network of rivers and indiscriminately under the name 

their tributaries affords valuable means Dyak, or Dayak, though many groups 

of transport throughout the country. may be clearly distinguished by differ- 
"Hie native population of Borneo, ences of culture, belief, custom, and 

which numters, about 3,000,000— if physical and mental peculiarities. 

Chinese, and other immigrants The chief groups are : (i) Sea Dayaks, 

are excluded— falls naturally into two also known as Ibans; (2) Kayans; 
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DAYAK YOUTHS ENGROSSED IN A COCKING-MAIN 
Cock-fighting, a popular pastime in all Eastern countries from time immemorial, is a favourite amuse- 
ment of the Davaks, and is an almost indispensable part of every social and religious feast. The birds, 
carefully bred and trained, are heeled with sharp steel spurs, and fight savagely 



AT GRIPS: HOW KAYAN WRESTLERS TAKE THE HOLD 
Wrestling is the most popular sport with the older boys and men. of the Kayan tribe, and is r^^arded 
as training for the chase and war. Each grips his antagonist's waistcloth at its lower edge behind^ 

and strives to lay him on his back 
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interesting. The Punan's dwelling is a 
mere shelter of sticks and leaves, built 
in the dense forest wherever he can 
obtain the necessary supply of food 
from jungle fruits and whatever he can 
secure by hunting. 

The Sea Da^^ak woman wears 
garments of homespun cotton thread 
woven in patterns of several colours, 
and an extraordinary corset consisting 
of many brass rings on rattan canes, 


some forty or fifty families and even 
more, with a gallery the whole length of 
the house ; in fact, it constitutes a 
village. The house is built parallel to 
the course of the river. The members 
of a village are bound together, not 
merely by the common bonds of kinship 
and allegiance to one chief, but also by 
more subtle ties, of which the most 
important is their sharing in the pro- 
tection and warning afforded to the 



KAYANS SPLITTING RATTANS FOR HOUSES MATS, AND WEAPONS 
Of all the jungle plants of Borneo the rattan and bamboo are the most valuable to the natives, who 
employ them in more than half their crafts, and make of them most of their more important material 
possessions — houses, mats and caps, weapons (offensive and defensive), and implements 


built up one above another to enclose 
the body from the thigh to the breasts. 
This is worn almost continuously, and 
rarely removed. 

The principal garment of the women 
of all the other peoples is a skirt of 
cotton cloth. Wlien working in the 
fields or travelling in boats, both men 
and women wear a long-sleeved jacket 
of white cotton, with a large mushroom- 
shaped hat, which serves chiefly as a 
protection against the rays of the sun. 

All the tribes, except the Punans and 
Ukits, build houses of a special type ; 
each house is built to accommodate 


whole house by the omen-birds, or by 
the higher powers served by these. 

All the peoples of Borneo, the Punans 
excepted, cultivate rice, which is the 
principal food stuff, and forms the bulk 
of every meal. 

Before the preparation of the land 
can be begun, it is necessary to compute 
the time of the year, and to secure 
good omens, which is effected by an in- 
strument resembling the Greek gnomon. 
During the growth of the rice various 
charms and superstitious practices 
are brought into use to promote its 
growth and keep away the pests. The 
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to twenty weeks after 
sowing, and harvesting is 
the most important event 
of the year in which all 
take part. When the 
whole crop has been 
gathered, it is transported 
amid much rejoicing and 
merr37-inaking to the rice 
bams adjoining the house, 
and the harvest festival, 
which is in fact the 
annual carnival, begins. 

The festival starts with 
the preparation of the 
seed grain for the follow- 
ing season. Sufficient of 
the best of the new grain 
is carefully selected by 
the women of each room 
for the sowing of the next 
season. This is mixed 
wdth a small quantity of 
the grain of the foregoing 
seasons, which has been 
carefully preserved ' for 
this purpose. 

WTile mixing the old 
with the new grain, the 
women call on the soul 
of the rice to cause the 
seed to be fruitful and to 
grow vigorously, and to 
favour their own fertility, 
for -the whole festival is a 


DAYAK BELLE ENCASED IN BRASS AND SILVER 
Sb#* wetrs a comb of silver filigree and tinsel, silver-gilt bells for 
and necklets, and silver bracelets. Her corset is made 
of rattan hoops, completely covered with brass rings and 
decorated with silver coins and filigree 

preparation of the land consists in the there begi 
leHiftg fA the timber, clearing the under- The wome 
growth, and in burning it later as sticky nev 
cotnptetdy as possible, so that the from their 

•ahes enrkh the soil. The fallen timber they appr 

litt sane wedcs to dry. Choosing a pads upo 
WBxty day they set fire to it, and as leaving 
tte ashes are cool seed sowing removed. 
Men and women work to- give chas( 
yy * ^ go in front making sion of th 
****** "g” r«?en dibbles, the complimei 
wmm m the rice seed. The da 

m aarmt is ripe m some fourteen Borneo wl 


celebration or cult of the 
principle of fertility and 
!D SILVER ■^’ftality of the woman no 
>giit bells for less than that of the rice 
Drset is made grain. 

s rings and Thess - preparations 
having been completed, 
there begins a scene of boisterous fun. 
The women make pads of the boiled 
sticky new rice, and cover it with soot 
from their cooldng vessels. With these 
they approach the men, and dab the 
pads upon their faces and bodies, 
leaving sooty marks that are not easily 
removed. The men thus challenged 
pve chase, and attempt to get posses- 
sion of the rice pads and to return the 
compliment. 

The daily life of aU the peoples of 
Borneo who live in the long houses that 
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Next, standing on a platform, he borss it by vertical blows vfith 'an 
iron rod, a mate ladling water into the hole to float out the chips 
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PROUD OF HIS ESCUTCHEON 

Kenyah shields generally bear in front conventional designs of 
the human face picked out in red and black. They are often 
adorned and framed with tufts of human hair taken from the 
heads of slain enemies 


are the usual means of 
communication between 
the villages, which cannot 
be reached by river. 

Where a route crosses a 
swamp, large trees are 
felled in such a way that 
they lie as nearly as 
possible end to end. In 
this way a rude, slippery 
viaduct is formed on 
which an agile and bare- 
footed native can walk 
in safety across swamps 
miles in extent. 

The natural products 
of Borneo are very 
varied, and many of them 
occur in profusion. Large 
numbers of fish are 
caught and form an 
important part of the diet 
of the peoples. The 
Kenyahs fish with an 
ingenious hook made with 
a rattan thorn. Varieties 
of gutta-percha are 
obtained in the forest 
from trees of more than 
a score of species. 

Camphor is formed in the 
crevices of the stems of 
trees of the genus 
Dryobalanops. The tree 
is cut down, the stem 
split up, and the crystals 
shaken out. Wild sago is 
abundant, and is much 
used for food by Punans, 
and occasionally by the 
other peoples when their 
supply of rice is short. 

Edible nests of a species 
of swift, which builds in 
caves, are collected by the 
natives and sold to the 
Chinese in considerable 
quantities. 

Warfare was in the old 
days almost the principal 
industry of the natives, but under the 
control and civilizing influences of the 
West, the avenging of injuries and the 
necessity for possessing heads for use in 
the funeral rites are now the principal 


grounds of warfare. An old dried head, 
however, will, serve all the purposes of 
the rites that terminate a period of tribal 
or village mourning, and peace has 
reigned for more than fifteen years 
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O'" birds IN BORNEO 

Borneo The carrion hawk is consulted 
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and the whole vfllage rejok^ freshly-captured heads, 


between the tribes of Sarawak and 
Dutch Borneo. When it is undertaken, 
war IS generaUy carried out very 
ehberately after much preparation and 
well-organized parties. 

The weapons of war are the sword and 
the spear. Some of the tribes are expert 


^ blow-pipe and poisoned 

oarts. This blow-pipe is a truly astonish- 
mg achievment of purely manual skill. 
Wi^th rnerely a knife and an axe, the 
native fashions a tube seven feeit long 
TOth an external diameter of one inch 
tapenng to three-quarters of an inch 
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VERANDA, COMMON-ROOM, AND VILLAGE STREET IN ONE; THE GALLERY OF A KAYAN LONG HOUSE 
Kayan houses are marvels of carpentering sldll. Some are as much as four hundred yards in length, accommodating a hundred and twenty families, and constituting 
in effect a fortified village. A roofed gallery running the whole length is virtually the village street as well as the common sitting-room, from which doors on one 

side lead into spacious rooms that are each the private apartment of one family 
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SHASTLY WAR TROPHIES IM THE GALLERY OF A KAYAN LONG HOUSE 

Hwfei^enemles fe battle are hung by the Kayans in a single row from the lower edge of a 
lOM iptra ow the pnncipal hearth. The brains having been removed, the head is dried over a fire 
iPfl Eiiii|)Cttacu by a rattan passed through a hole pieced in the vertex. The trophies are adorned 

with bunches of palm leaves 
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at the muzzle, and with merely an iron 
chisel he drives through this a perfectly 
true bore one-third of an inch in diameter. 
The weapon has a range of about seventy 
yards and the accuracy of a rifle. A 
short spear is lashed bayonet-wise to 
the end to provide a defensive weapon. 
Wooden shields are used by almost 
all the tribes. 

Before attacking, favourable omens 
must be obtained, and men are told off 
for this work. When, in the early 
morning, the attacking party has quietly 
surrounded a village, bundles of dry 
wood shavings are ignited under the 
houses among the boats and timbers. 
Then ensues a scene of wild confusion. 


The calm stillness of the tropical dawn 
is broken by the deep war-chorus of the 
attacking party, the crackling of the 
fires, and by the shouts and screams of 
the people of the house suddenly roused 
from sleep. 

A war-party, returning home in its 
boats, makes no secret of its success. 
As the villagers come out to gaze at the 
passing boats those who have taken 
heads stand up while the others paddle 
the boat. The heads, slightly dried by 
smoke, are placed in the stern of the boat. 

One plausible view of the origin of 
head-taking is that it arose out of the 
custom of sla3dng slaves on the death 
of a chief, in order that they might 



PREVENTIVE MEASURES IN BORNEO AGAINST EPIDEMIC DISEASE 
One of the minor deities recognized by the Kenyahs affords protection against sickness and attack. 
Images of him, not precisely idols, are placed at the principal landing-place in front of a village to 
ward off infection should an epidemic break out elsewhere in the district 
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accompany and sen'e him on his journey 
to the other world. The beheve 

themselres to be surrounded by many 
intellifient powers capable of influencmg 
their welfare for good or iU. Gmdance 
is sought fironi the behaviour of the 
omen-birds and in the entrails of the 
slaughtered pigs and fowls, in regard to 
the wishes of the gods. 

In a case of severe illness of mys- 
terious origin that seems to threaten to 
end fataliv, the theory generally ac- 
cepted is that the patient’s soul has left 
the bodv> and the treatment indicated 
is therefore an attempt to persuade the 
soul to return. 

The professional soul-catdier is gener- 
ally a person who has served a con- 
aderable period of apprenticeship, after 
hating been admonished to take up this 
calling in a dream olten experienced 
during sickness. He gives directions to 
be followed by the patient, especially in 
r^ard to articles of diet, and retires, 
leaving his fee to be sent after him, the 


amount of which is left to the generosity 
of the patient. 

Before the native house stand upright 
two or more great boles of timber ; the 
upper end of each of them is car\^ccl into a 
rude face and crowned with a brass gong. 
When the gods are addressed, the 
ceremony usually takes place before one 
of these posts. A tall young tree, 
stripped of all but the topmost twigs, 
stands beside one of them, and is 
supposed to reach to heaven, or at least, 
by its greater proximity to the regions 
above, to facilitate intercourse therewith. 

Whenever it becomes specially in- 
teresting or important to ascertain the 
future course of events — for example, 
when a village proposes to make war, or 
when two parties are about to go 
through a peace-making ceremony — a 
pig is caught, tied by the feet, and 
brought before the chief in the gallery 
of the house, who, speaking through the 
medium of the pig. consults the gods. 
The ceremony is prefaced by a })rayc*r, 
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-- ■ ■* *^*^^ O'" BORNEO CONSULTING THE AUSPICES 

* the white-headed carrion 
..-Wkutii. tbtee of iteh must fly in a particular oours6^to*hV*n”® watch 

sacrificed ^e!^ef^t ^d U ^ 
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CHARGING A PIG WITH A MESSAGE TO THE GODS 
Whenever Kayans and Kenyahs kill a domestic pig they make it an. opportunity for both prayer 
and divination. The live pig, bound, is prodded with a smouldering torch by the chief, who utters a 
prayer, which the soul of the pig, when released by a spear-thrust, shall carry to the god. Answer 
to the prayer is then found in the liver of the dead animal 


when a fire is lighted, the belief being 
that the smoke is a vehicle of 
communication between man and 
the gods. 

The pig is then slain, and the answer 
is obtained from the appeafance of the 
liver. The omens thus obtained are held 
to be the answer vouchsafed by the god 
to the prayers which have been carried 
to him by the spirit of the pig. These 
rites afford an extremely interesting 
parallel with similar ceremonies practised 
by Greek, Roman, and other early 
Western peoples. 

Natural death is recognized by the 
people of Borneo as inevitable in old 
age, and disease is vaguely conceived as 
the effect of natural causes. Cholera and 
smallpox have ravaged large areas of 
Borneo from time to time. The people 


recognize that both these diseases spread 
up river from village to village, and to 
prevent intercourse with all villages 
lower down river the people of a 
tributary stream wiU fell trees across its 
mouth or lower reaches so as to block 
it completely, or will stretch a rope from 
bank to bank as a sign that no one may 
enter. Such a sign is generally respected 
by inhabitants of other parts of the 
river-basin, and ought to be strictly 
respected by all travellers. Disregard 
of this warning by European explorers, 
ignorant, no doubt, of its intention, has 
been the cause of many a hostile 
reception, and has led to bloodshed 
which might have been wholly avoided 
if the explorers had been equipped with 
some general knowledge of the principles 
of conduct of savage peoples, 
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British Empire in Asia 

III. Hongkong: An Eastern Link of Empire 

By H. B. Morse, ll.d. 

Late of The Imperial Chinese Customs Service 


O N the Kowloon territory of the 
colony of Hongkong is to be 
seen an inscription on the rock 
over a cave which is declared to record 
the otherwise unknown fact that the 
last of the Sung emperors, a.d. 1278, 
there found a refuge from the soldiers 
of Kublai Khan. If this is anything 
more than popular tradition, it is the 
only historical record of Hongkong 
until August, 1839, when the English 
community of Canton, driven from 
Macao by the truculence of Com- 
missioner Lin Tsesii, found shelter 
there. Until that date no pen had had 
occasion to write of the place ; and 
since then the meaning of the name 
has been in dispute. That most in 
favour has been Fragrant Streams, 
derived from the excellent quality of the 
water available for watering ships ; 
but that in Cantonese is Hongkiin. 
In an official document the Chinese 
name is first found in the treaties of 
Nanking, 1842, and of the Bogue, 
1843 ; the characters used therein are 
in Cantonese Hongkong, which may 
be rendered Fair Haven. 

A Topaz Changed to Emerald 

The island is a '' precious stone set 
in the silver sea.'" Its glowing yellow 
topaz has, by the energy of three 
generations of British administrators 
and merchants, been transformed into 
emerald green ; its hiUs once covered 
by grass, burnt yeUow by the torrid 
sun, are now mantled with great 
forests, planted by successive super- 
intendents of the Forestry Department. 
This is t37pical of Hongkong. It did 
not just grow ; it has been created 
by the energy and enterprise of its 
administrators and its merchants. 

Yet the island has many natural ad- 
vantages. The tourist must go far afield 
to find a scene to be compared with the 


beauty of Hongkong, when approached 
from the south-west or the north-east ; 
the view from the harbour of the city 
of Victoria — by day of its houses terrac- 
ing the hillside, sunnounted by the 
green upper slopes, by night of its many 
lights twinkling in the amphitheatre to 
a height of a thousand feet — can only 
be equalled by the view from the Peak, 
looking down on the harbour with its 
shipping, and over to the busy suburb 
of Kowloon. 

The Island City in its Early Days 

When the English first arrived they 
found the island inhabited only by a 
few fisher-folk ; there were no houses 
for them, and perforce they remained 
in their ships. When the proposal to 
obtain a depot, such as Hongkong was 
destined to be, was first made by James 
Bradshaw in 1781, it was only as a 
place in which the ships might be 
refitted ; the imports left unsold might 
be stored until the next season ; the 
supercargoes might abide between 
seasons instead of going to Macao ; 
and the sailors in the ships might 
not be under Chinese jurisdiction. 

These were the avowed objects in the 
instructions given at various later 
dates to ask for a depot, and on these 
lines the development of Hongkong 
began. The trade continued to be con- 
ducted at Canton, and« Hongkong 
served only as repairing station, storage 
warehouse, and resting-place until, in 
December, 1856, the Chinese destroyed 
the Canton factories, and brought the 
British to realize that their only 
security lay in transferring the trade 
to Hongkong. 

At first the merchants chiefly needed 
a place in which they could remain 
from March, when the last of the ships 
of the season ordinarily sailed, until 
September, when the earliest ships .of 
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the next season arrived. In those early 
years they established themselves in the 
narrow strip of gently sloping land, 
about 300 feet wide, between Queen's 
Road and the waterside, the Europeans 
between Pottinger Street and the City 
Hall, the Chinese to the west of them, 
the barracks and the Naval Yard to 
the east. 

Business in a Hot-House 

As the need for expansion came in 
1857, began to climb the lower 

slopes of the hill, culminating in 
Government House and the Public 
Gardens. The waterside proprietors 
controlled their own water frontage 
until i860, when a modest reclamation 
from the sea gave Hongkong its Praya, 
now called Des Voeux Road ; and a 
further, more ambitious, reclamation, 
completed in 1903, rescued a strip of 
level ground from West Point to the 
Naval Yard, with a new Praya which 
is named Connaught Road. 

This constitutes the city of Victoria, 
the administrative name of the residen- 
tial and business town of Hongkong. 
It lies on the leeward side of the lofty 
and steep ridge which forms the island, 
and is shut off from every breath of air 
during the long summer, April to 
October, when the trade wind, known 
on the China coast as the monsoon, 
blows steadily from between south and 
south-west. The summer is also the 
busy trading season, and the officials, 
the merchants, their assistants, and 
those who purvey to them, all swelter 
in a hot-house atmosphere. 

Hongkong’s Happy alley 

Then came the funicular railway, 
opened in 1888, from a point near the 
cathedral up to Victoria Gap, with a 
gradient in places of 35 degrees ; and now 
from Victoria Gap to Magazine Gap is 
strung a chaplet of villas, providing, at a 
height of 900 to 1,000 feet, homes, often 
in the clouds, for the well-to-do among 
the Hongkong community. 

A little more than a mile to the east 
of City Hall is Wongneichong Valley, 
also known as Happy Valley. Here, on 
the west side of a brook, a trickle of 


water in the winter, a raging torrent 
in the summer rains, lie the cemeteries 
of the non-Chinese civilian population 
— ^in the order up-hill, Mahomedan, 
Roman Catholic, Protestant, Parsee, 
Hindoo, and Jewish ; directly across 
the brook lie the inevitable concomit- 
ants of a British settlement in the 
Far East, the racecourse and the 
recreation ground ; and east of these 
is the Chinese cemetery for those not 
wealthy enough to have their remains 
sent back to their ancestral home in 
China. 

This brook was, before the day of 
the cemeteries, the Fragrant Stream 
from which the ships were watered for 
their five-months voyage to England, 
and the residents obtained their domestic 
supplies. But the rainfall is seasonal : 
a monthly mean average of 1.784 ins. 
in the five months November to March, 
and of 13.232 ins. in the five months 
May to September ; and storage became 
a necessity. 

Wonderful Harbour & Shipping Centre 

Apart from small catchment basins 
on the northern slopes above the city of 
Victoria, the residents are supplied 
with water from the Pokfolum and 
Taitam reservoirs on the southern side 
of the island, and from one high up 
the Wongneichong valley, with a tot^ 
storage capacity of 515,000,000 gallons. 
From Pokfolum, the first to be made, the 
water is conducted by a conduit around 
the western end of the island, carried 
by siphons under some of the ravines. 
The Taitam water is carried under the 
ridge to the northern side by a tunnel 
2,350 yards long, and thence westwards 
by a conduit, 400 feet above sea-level 
and about four miles long, over which is 
built the Bowen Road. With its many 
bridges, this conduit road is a beautiful 
piece of engineering. 

Across the harbour on the northern 
side lies Kowloon, sometimes spelt 
Kaulung. This was not included in the 
original cession, but in i860 the foitr 
square miles of the Kowloon Peninsula 
were leased in the spring, and in October 
formally ceded to the British Crown. 
Here were established docks for 
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repairing ships, wharves, and ware- 
houses, and a residential suburb open 
to the breezes of summer. 

The clause in the treaty of Nanking 
by which the island of Hongkong was 
ceded to the British Crown, gave the 
reason for the cession in the following 
words : “ It being obviously necessary 
and desirable that British subjects 
should have some port whereat they 
may careen and refit their ships, when 
required, and keep stores for that 
purpose/' It was for their shipping that 
the British required a depot ; and for 
that the harbour of Hongkong is per- 
fect, With a general depth of six to 
eight fathoms at low water close to the 
shore, it is completely sheltered in aU 
directions from wind and sea. Only the 
devastating typhoons can trouble it, 
and of them only the fiercest; such as 
that of September i8th, 1906, when in 
the space of two hours there were sunk 
or seriously damaged in or near the 
harbour 67 European vessels, 652 
Chinese junks, 54 lighters, 70 steam- 
launches, and innumerable sampans. 
Ordinarily the harbour is one of the 


safest salt-water anchorages in the 
world; and, in the day of the sailing 
ship, it had the inestimable advantage 
of having an entrance from the east 
and one from the south-west, so that it 
could be entered or left in either mon- 
soon, and with the wind from any 
direction. In those days ships arrived 
at Hongkong as a terminus ; but, with 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
a great impetus was given to steam 
navigation to the Far East, and steamers 
bound ultimately for Shanghai and for 
Japan made it a port of call. This has 
made Hongkong a great shipping centre. 

Contrary to the intentions of its 
godfathers, it is as a commercial mart 
that Hongkong has most distinguished 
itself. Its merchants were the most 
pronounced free-traders, before Cobden, 
before the policy was adopted in the 
United Kingdom ; and from the first 
their competitors of all nationalities were 
admitted on an equal footing to all the 
privileges enjoyed by the British. Free- 
dom of trade and an open market built 
up Hongkong and developed a commerce 
which places it in the first rank. This 



With able-bodied burden bearers of HONGKONG 

the ponderous tasks of the horse, 
streets of this island city, for the streneth of ^durance are daily in evidence in the 
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CHINESE COUNTERPART OF WORLD CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SHOW 

Coolies airf their chilJren are here seen enjoying a Punch and Tudv show in Oirl Tfmvinnn rn,, 
in the Orient, as in the Occident, this humorous puppet play is a reiffnin? favourite of the 
Ever ready for a piece of fun, they will stand for ho/rs^d^elffigto tS 

low jests, grimaces, and antic postures exciting them to a high pitch of enthusiasm ' 


freedom means exemption not only from 
customs duties, but from all control or 
supervision, and even from reporting 
the imports and exports. There are 
therefore no statistics of the trade of 
Hongkong, and all that can be stated 
with any degree of certainty is that, in 
any given year, its buying and selling 
are about half of those of Shanghai. 

The hospitality shown to foreign 
nationalities was also extended to the 
Chinese, who have flocked to the feast 
of trade ; in the old territory alone, a 
hundred years ago almost uninhabited, 
they now constitute 96 per cent, of the 
civilian population, natives of India 
being probably three per cent., 
Europeans and Americans but little over 
one per cent. Here you may see the 
Chinese merchant, selling his silk, or 
buying Manchester cottons for dis- 
tribution through Southern China ; 
the shrewd, keen Chinese shopkeeper, 
displaying the silver and lacquered 
ware, the embroidered silks, the carved 
ivories, the choice furniture of his or 


his father's native land; the alert 
huckster, bent on supplying every need 
of all customers ; the servant, the 
porter, the hewer of wood and drawer 
of water for the motley population. 

In industry Hongkong made a late 
start, the production of cement, and 
of cordage from Manilla hemp, being 
among the earliest enterprises. The 
repairing of ships led naturally to their 
construction, and several docks have 
been built for this purpose. Sugar im- 
ported from Java and the Philippines is 
refined in Hongkong,* and sent thence to 
Chinese ports, the Chinese importation of 
Hongkong refined sugar in 1919 being 
140,000 tons. Cotton-spinning mills 
were started in 1895, and run 55,000 
spindles. To these must be added a 
flour-mill, a saw-mill, glass works, soap 
works, match works, and many others. 
All the prime materials have to be 
imported, but, subject to this restriction, 
there seems to be no limit to the in- 
dustrial development of Hongkong 
under the security of the British flag. 
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GAUDY SIGNS AND VIVID FASCIAS IN MALACCA STREET IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF SINGAPORE 
Chinese carry on most of the shopkeeping and local trade in Singapore, and Chinese traders and retail dealers occupy a special portion of the tomi. Indefatigable 
in the pursuit of their own interests, th^ey hurry to and fro in loose trousers and cotton jackets, remaining late at work long after others have closed their shops. 
The lower-class Chinese live closely herded together, but generally are law-abiding and hard-working 



British Empire in Asia 

IV. The Polyglot Life of the Straits Settlements 

By Sir Frank Swettenham, g.c.m.g. 

Late Governor of the Straits Settlements and Author of “British Malaya” 


T he small island of Singapore, 
separated from the mainland 
of the Malay Peninsula, is only 
a few miles from the southernmost point 
of Asia. It is a great port of call, 
coaling and refitting station for shipping, 
a hive of industry, and market for the 
exchange of Eastern and Western 
produce. One hundred 
and twenty miles north- 
west of Singapore is 
Malacca, occupying a 
narrow strip of the 
peninsula bordering 
the Strait of Malacca. 

Another 240 miles 
farther north is the 
island of Penang, with 
another strip of the 
peninsula named 
Province Wellesley. 

These two islands and 
two strips of mainland 
constitute the colony 
of the Straits 
Settlements with other 
smaller islands and an 
insignificant slice of 
peninsula, seventy 
miles south of Penang. 

Speaking generally, the 
two islands, one at the 
northern and the other 
at, the southern end of 
the Malacca Strait, are 
densely inhabited and 
important trading 
stations, while Malacca 
and Province Wellesley 
axe agricultural 
districts, where Malays 
are in the majority. 

Sixty-nine different 
languages are spoken 
by the people who, for 
various reasons, have 


been attracted to the colony. The most 
generally spoken language is Malay — ^371 
persons in every 1,000 use it. The next 
language in most general use is the Hok 
Kieu dialect of Chinese, by 218 persons 
in every 1,000. Only 23 per cent, of the 
inhabitants speak a European language. 
The immense majority of the inhabitants 
of the British colony — 
inappropriately named 
the Straits Settlements 
— are Chinese, and it 
is not too much to say 
that the ever-increas- 
ing prosperity of the 
colony is mainly due 
to their industry and 
enterprise, in a 
climate congenial to 
them, and under an 
administration which, 
while imposing as few 
bmrdens as possible, 
has given equal 
opportunities to all 
comers. The fact 
that the founder of 
Singapore, Sir Thomas 
StamfordRaffles, 
made the ports of the 
colony free, attracted 
settlers from all 
neighbouring countries, 
and especially from 
China. They realized 
that the stations at 
either end of the 
Malacca Strait were 
ideal ports of call for 
all shipping between 
the West and Farthest 
East, and when the 
enterprise of European 
merchants and traders 
had supplied the 
necessary facilities for 



ENGAGtNG MALAY GIRL 
Her black hair, pulled off her fore- 
head, is fastened neatly in a knob 
behind. Singularly winning is the 
smile with which the MSay girl 
confronts the world 
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BY WANDERING MINSTRELSY 

flowS?^actet^“the<^o^ shoulders and falls 

stanged guitar she strums a mcmotonons m^y ^^y wmhSh? *1®"^ s^S*®- 

of care, repeat and p^Suatelhl 
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SON O' MINE: A MALAY GROUP IN SINGAPORE 

Thev*tmt 1**® sixteen are most e ng aging 

to her hin ana ‘ PMents, and when a baby is tired, the mother swings^it on 

to hei hip and twists a sling for it out of her sari, in which it Hdes happily and ooi^oifaMy 
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docking, coaling, and refitting, the 
prosperity of the Settlements was 
assured, and Singapore and Penang 
became great markets and storehouses 
for the exchange of every conceivable 
product of West and East. 

Chinese who originally came to the 
colony as labourers grew to be rich 
merchants, bankers and capitalists, 
owners of lands, houses, plantations, and 
steamers, ready to finance any profitable 
scheme either in the colony or the 
neighbouring Malay States. 

The shopkeepers of Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca are in the main Chinese. 
The clerical services in Government 
offices, in banks, and in mercantile 
houses are largely staffed by Chinese, 
and their ability, honesty, and energy 
are universally recognized. Others are 
skilled mechanics, contractors, and 
builders, and there is no manual labour 
which they are not ready to undertake. 
Wffierever physical strength is required, 
as in dock and warehouse labour or the 
coaling of ships, Chinese are employed. 
In the harbour they are excellent boat- 


men ; in coastal villages they are fisher- 
men ; and inland they are gardeners and 
plantation workers. As rickshaw pullers 
they hold a practical monopoly of a 
job which is too hard for persons of 
other nationalities. 

Wealthy Chinese are almost invariably 
owners of landed property, and they are 
especially proud of their country houses, 
their gardens and their fish ponds, their 
motor-cars and their racehorses. Chinese 
established in the colony for more than 
one generation speak Malay — of a kind — 
as often as, or more often than, Chinese ; 
because it is the lingua franca of the 
colony. This is the case with the boys 
of the well-to-do Chinese who have been 
educated in the best schools of the colony, 
and in Penang and Malacca it is probably 
true of the girls also. By far the 
majority of Straits-born Chinese are 
very proud of the fact that they are 
British subjects, and take little interest 
in China or her affairs. 

Most of the Malays — who are next in 
numbers to the Chinese — are settled on 
the land in Malacca and Province 



He Ivirmot KUnG FEMALE IMPERSONATOR 

-distributed over aU the Indian typ 

Stra^ Settl^neats, This lad Ms Indian seaports and^t] 
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Wellesle}^ where they 
grow rice and fruit, 
especially coconuts, spend 
their days or nights in 
sea-fishing, or work 
spasmodically at any job 
to which a gentlernan 
may turn his hand when 
he is in want of a little 
money. If the country 
was not made for the 
Malay — and there is 
evidence that he came 
originally from elsewhere 
— ^he has fitted himself 
exactly to the colour and 
atmosphere of his 
surroundings. He is 
equally at home in the 
jungle or on the water, 
but while the waters of 
the Malacca Strait offer 
him great opportunities 
by which he profits, the 
jungle has disappeared, 
and in its place are rice 
fields, coconut groves, and 
fruit gardens, where 
wooden cottages, the 
floors of which are always 
well above the ground, 
serve as convenient places 
to sit and watch how 
bountiful nature, in a 
warm, moist climate, 
rewards the smallest 
efforts. The Malay is a 
philosopher, and while PLEA6 

he realizes that Chinese Large dark e 
energy means the teeth , ; 

acquisition of many with pattern 
worldly goods, he smiles 
at the effort, and hardly envies the 
yellow man his possessions. 

Natives of India — who come next — 
speak many tongues, worship many 
different gods, and follow many different 
callings. There are Parsee merchants 
and portly Hindu money-lenders, 
clerks and cattle-keepers and cab- 
drivers, estate labourers, road menders, 
barbers, and washermen, all small but 
necessary wheels in the machinery of a 
great and busy community. There are 
also many well-to-do Indian shop- 



PLEASANT LITTLE MAIDEN OF MALAY 
Large dark eyes, mouth well-shaped, if rather large, extremely 
white teeth, and abundant black hair, make the average Malay 
girl an attractive little person. Fine cotton cloths stamped 
with patterns such as this girl is wearing are made in Java 


keepers who supply the wants of their 
fellow countrymen. More than other 
Asiatics the natives of India, especially 
of the humbler sort, are gregarious, and 
while their villages or streets are easily 
recognizable in the light of day, by night 
you know them from afar by reason of 
the strange songs or maddening drum 
beats which make their happiness till 
long after midnight. In this respect, 
however, the Chinese theatre orchestras 
can give the Indians a leng^y 
start and a beating. The Eurasian 
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population, though comparatively small, 
is interesting. It is seldom or never 
described, and that brilliant writer, 
Aberigh-Mackay, was possibly the first 
Englishman to * devote an article to 
the Eurasian. His description remains 
inimitable, .but vTitten of the Indian 
Eurasian, it would not be a faithful 
picture of the Straits Eurasians. These 
are the descendants of the Portuguese 
and Dutch, who by turn occupied 
Malacca, and in more recent years there 
may be a few descendants of British 
men and Eurasians or native women. 

To-day the Eurasians form a consider- 
able society in all three Settlements of 
the colonj^ The men, after an educa- 
tion at one or other of the colony's 


schools, seek service mainly with the 
Government, and largely in the clerical 
branches, where they do admirable 

work. Others qualify for medical work, 
or join European firms of lawyers, 
bankers, or merchants in some minor 
capacity. Eurasian girls, like their 
brothers, are educated at the English- 
teaching schools. In appearance they 
are often attractive, and they must 
have no difficulty in finding husbands 
among their own people, for it is rare 
for them to marry outside that circle. 

As intelligent, reliable, and hard- 

working clerks it would be difficult to 
find the equals of the best Straits 

Eurasians. Comparing them with 

Eurasians from other places, say India 
or Ceylon, it has often 
been remarked by those 
with long experience that 
Straits Eurasians hold 
their own easily. They are 
exclusive, and of their 
family life outsiders have 
few opportunities of 
judging. Born and bred 
in that climate, it would 
not be fair to expect 
Eurasian men to be 
distinguished by great 
strength of character any 
more than one would hope 
to find in Eurasian women 
an absence of frailties 
common to their sex. 
The colony could not do 
without its Eurasian 
community. 

If the European 
population of the colony 
is one of the smallest in 
numbers it is by far the 
most important. Besides 
the fact that it comprises 
the senior Government 
officials, the garrison, the 
control of municipal 
government, of docks and 
harbours and submarine 
telegraphs, all the banks, 
mercantile houses, and 
representatives of great 
steamship and other 
companies are in the 



CHINESE TAPPER INTENT ON HIS JOB 

PhotOf Lt Bistlttnd 
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MALAY GIRL-WORKERS ON A RUBBER ESTATE IN SINGAPORE 
Care and practice are required in the task of these girls, with their gay sarongs, for the trees may be 
badly damaged if cut too deep or tapped too frequently. The tappers use small knives so made that 
they cannot pierce the bark deeper than the layer in which the latex is secreted, and do not tap the 
same tree oftener than every other day 
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hands of Europeans. None of these 
representative men are colonists, any 
more than the members of the garrison, 
which is constantly changing. They 
are simply birds of passage, temporary 
dwellers in an enervating climate, 
which necessitates periodical visits to a 
temperate zone. 

Europeans, even more than the 
Chinese, or any other immigrants, are in 
the Straits to work, but they manage to 
amuse themselves, when they can find 


the time, vnih. cncket, football, golf, 
polo, horse-racing, shooting, tennis, row- 
ing, swimming, and, indoors, with dancing 
and billiards. In defiance of the sun, 
cricket matches are played all day. 
Otherwise, all the men are supposed to 
work from an early hour till 5 p.m., 
when they rush off to get the form of 
exercise which appeals most to each 
individual. European ladies have 
enough to do at home in the heat of the 
day, but the afternoons find most of 



AMONG THE PEPPER VINES OF THE SPICY faqt 

rougt^I?edteM-s^SiB*aL^^^uce cultivation the vines are 

IS desired, when the berries are full growrbut St ^ if black pepper 

pungent, whitfS-’S p“froS*«l 
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BEAUTY AND UTILITY IN PERFECTION: CHAMPION COCONUT TREES 
In the coconut palm nature has produced a plant that satisfies almost every need of the peoples in 
whose regions it grows. It yields them timber, thatch for their houses, fibre for textile purposes, 
shells for utensils, food and drink. It furnishes more civilized peoples with materials to be put 
to innumerable uses, and is now cultivated by the million On scientific lines 

them on tennis grounds and golf courses, south-west of it, were annexed to the 

while dancing in the evening is as Straits Settlements in 1900 and 1903 

popular one degree from the Equator as respectively. In 1888 Christmas Island 

in the temperate climates of the West. was uninhabited, but to-day it contains 

Christmas Island in the eastern part about 1,400 people, mainly Chinese, 
of the Indian Ocean and the Cocos or engaged in working valuable deposits of 

Keeling group, about 500 miles to the phosphate. About 1826 a party of 
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LABOUR IN A LOVELY SETTING: A BETEL NUT PALM PLANTATION 
Plantations of Arcca Catechu are very beautiful, the slender, unbranched stems tapering to a height 
of fifty feet and crowned with spreading fronds. The fruit is gathered from August to November, 
and the seed extracted from the fibrous rind, sliced, and dried in the sun, provides the betel nut 

which all Orientals love to chew 


Malaj'S from Sumatra, under the leader- 
ship of Alexander Hare, an Englishman, 
settled in the Cocos Islands and' were 
shortly joined by Captain J. Chinnies 
Ross, his family, and some Malays. 
Since then the population has been 
increased by the immigration of 
Bantamese from Java, and at the 
present time may amount to about 
1, 800 people, engaged in the cultivation 
of coconuts and the manufacture of copra. 

Though the Cocos or Keeling Islands 
and Christmas Island now form part of 
the colony of the Straits Settlements, they 
are so distant and unimportant that 
their connexion with the colony is 
hardly realized by those who live in the 
settlements on the Malacca Strait. 
The Cocos are 700 miles and Christmas 
Island about 200 miles south-west of 


Java. A British Submarine Telegraph 
Company has a station on Direction 
Island in the Cocos group, and on the 
Cape to Australia route. Christmas 
Island forms the summit of a submarine 
mountain over 15,000 feet high. 

Mention lastly must be made of 
Labuan, also administratively attached 
to the Straits Settlements. Off the 
coast of Borneo, it lies 725 miles from 
Singapore and about 40 miles from 
Brunei, whose Sultan ceded it to Great 
Britain in 1846. Its fine port, Victoria 
Harbour, is much used by coasting 
steamers. The native population con- 
sists mostly of Malays and of Chinese 
traders, and a handful of European 
residents, including the British deputy- 
governor, exists in the hot and humid 
climate. 
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Britisli Empire in Asia 

V. The Malay States & Their Tropic Life 

By Sir Frank Swettenham, g.c.m.g. 

Author of “The Real Malay ” 


T hree small territories on the 
west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, Province W’^ellesley, 
thp DijQclinsfs^ and Malacca, together 
end Penang form the 
British Crown Colony named the Straits 
Settlements. The Malay States, 
Federated and Non-Federated, occupy 
the rest of the peninsula until the most 
northern of them, Perils on the west 
and Patani on the east, march with 
Burma and Siam 
respectively. 

A wide distinction 
must be drawn between 
the Federated and Non- 
Federated States. The 
former, three of which 
are on the western side 
of the peninsula, Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, and 
Perak, invited or 
accepted British advice 
-in the administration of 
their affairs as early as 
1874, while Pahang, on 
the eastern side, did the 
same in 1887. In 1895 
these four states became 
federated by treaty and, 
while maintaining their 
independence, accepted 
a certain amount of con- 
trol in the administration 
of their affairs by the 
British Residents in 
each of the states, and 
by a British Resident 
General, then appointed, 
to direct the policy of 
the Residents under the 
general authority of a 
High Commissioner, who 
is also Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the Straits Settlements 
Colony. More recently 


the title of Resident General has been 
changed to that of Chief Secretary. 
The actual result of this change has 
been that matters which formerly were 
settled on the spot by the Malay rulers, 
in consultation with their British 
Residents, the Resident General, 
and the High Commissioner, are now 
referred to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and are determined in 
Downing Street, as though the Malay 



SAKAI NOSE PIPERS PERFORM A DUET 
Among various primitive accomplishments of the Sakais that of 
music-making by means of blowing with their nostrils through a 
reed-pipe is not the least remarkable, add their delight in the 
two or three weird notes thus produced is unbounded 
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States formed part of the Colony. The 
Malay rulers still exist ; there are 
sultans in Perak, Selangor, and Pahang, 
and a Yang di per Tuan in Negri 
Sembilan, but in the published adminis- 
tration reports there is little or no 
evidence of their authority. 

A large Malay state, Johor e, occupies 
the southernmost end of the peninsula 
immediately north of the island of 


Singapore. Johore territory stretches 
from the Strait of Malacca to the 
China Sea, and therefore has a coast line 
on both western and eastern shores of 
the Malay peninsula. Johore also owns 
some considerable islands in the China 
Sea. The Sultan of Johore has been 
closely connected with the British 
authorities ever since Sir Stamford 
Raffles planted the British flag on the 
island of Singapore. For 
some years a British 
Adviser has resided in 
Johore, with excellent 
results ; but Johore is not 
in the Federation, and its 
Sultan has still a large 
authority in his own 
country. 

North of Johore, on the 
west coast, come Malacca 
and Negri Sembilan, then 
Selangor, then Perak, 
Province W ellesley, 
Kedah — an agricultural 
state till lately under the 
dominance of Siam, but 
now enjoying self- 
government with the 
advice of a British 
Resident — and P e r 1 i s . 
On the east coast, Johore 
marches with Pahang, 
north of which lie the 
states of Trengganu and 
Kelantan, and north of 
these there is the country 
Patani, which is stiU 
subject to Siam, and 
marches with the 
southernmost province 
of Siam, named Singora. 

While, therefore, Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri 
Sembilan on the west 
coast, with Pahang on the 
east coast, constitute the 
Federated Malay States, 
there are Kedah and 
P^rlis on the west, 
Kelantan and Trengganu 
on the east, and Johore 
right across the southern 
end of the peninsula which 
are not federated but 
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MALAY GATHERING HIS BRE^.ErW'a TREE 

yahiable as food, railing in weigl>t-fi=6]5^ to 75 lb., this is the 

“ without the plough! 

share, vidds the unre^fl harvests of unfurrowed fiel& 
bahes its jmgddrterated loaves withodf a furnace”* 
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WHEN THE WILD DURIAN RIPENS 
With pleasurable anticipation the Malays and Chinese await the 
- ripening of the durian, when basketfuls of it are gathered from 
‘the large everjgreen trees. A peculiar taste and offensive odour 
make this fruit most obnoxious to unaccustomed palates 


administered under the 
advice of British officers 
under the authority of 
the High Commissioner 
at Singapore. The 
distinction politically is 
considerable, but the 
natural features of the 
various states, the 
composition of their 
peoples, and the language 
and customs of the natives 
of the country, i.e. the 
Malays, do not greatly " 
differ. 

A long range of hills, 
from the interior of Kedah 
in the north to Negii 
Sembdan in the south, 
divides the western from 
the eastern states. From 
this range, which rises to 
5,000 feet or more, large 
rivers run south and west 
into the Malacca Strait, 
or south-east and north- 
east into the China Sea. 

Until about 1880 almost 
the whole peninsula was 
roadless jungle, only 
excepting the strips which 
fonned part of the Straits 
Settlements and a small 
acreage of rice-fields, in 
Kedah, Kelantan, and 
Perak, and some pepper 
and gambir plantations in 
Johore. To-day there is 
a west coast railway from 
Singapore to Province 
WeUesley, Kedah, and 
Siam, and an east coast 
railway, branching in 
Negri Sembilan from the 
west coast line, through 
Pahang, Kelantan, and 
Patani to j oin the Siamese 
southern railway to 
Bangkok. That means 
over 1,000 miles of 
railway, with thousands of miles of 
excellent roads, large towns, docks and 
wharves at the seaports, waterworks, and 
every kind of public building. Outside 
the towns and villages the traveller 


might suppose that the country is still 
mainly forest, but nearly 2,000,000 acres 
are now plantations of rubber trees, the 
Hevea Braziliensis imported from South 
America— and the cultivation of this 
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valuable tree is now by far the greatest 
industry in the Malay States. 

The general features of the country 
differ when \de\ved from the Malacca 
Strait and the China Sea. In either 
case there is a very low coast line, mainly 
mangrove and mud fiats on the west, 
with large tidal rivers, navigable for 
small steamers for thirty to fifty miles, 
flowing into the Malacca Strait. All the 
land lies under a haze of damp and 
fervent heat, while there is a fusion of 
blue hills in the far distance. From the 
China Sea it looks much the same, but 
the coast line is fine sand, the sea is very 
shallow, there are few mangroves, the 
rivers are clear and shallow, not 
na\dgable to steamers, and the inland 


hills are so distant as to be invisible. 
During nearly five months, when the 
north-east monsoon is blowing, this 
coast is practically closed to steamer 
traffic. 

Up to 1905 the small European 
population of the four federated states 
was composed almost entirely of Govern- 
ment officials, their wives and families, 
and a few planters and tin miners. 
Since then the Federated States, and in a 
much smaller degree the Non-Federated 
States, have become the chief seat of 
the important rubber planting industry. 
That industry accounts for the great 
increase in Europeans, not only as 
managers and assistants on the plan- 
tations, but as agents for British and 



through streets of pekan 

Society 

tbeciwmocies are not anmer^ poore 

Photo, Mhlay States Agency 
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SIMPLE GRACE OF SARONG CLAD MALAY GIRLS 
Malay girls are sometimes surprisingly fair for Easterns, but they vary from all shades of light to 
dark brown. The girls of the raiats,’ the people, as distinct from the ruling classes, are capable , 
and domesticated. They have few of the joys and none of the social advantages of their more 
fortunate society sisters, and for them the only excitement in life is connected with religious festivals 
and marriages. Note the discarded wooden sandals and their toe posts 

other European companies, as engineers at Port Swettenham, the principal port 

in charge of factories, and as medical in the peninsilla. Among Europeans 

men to look after the native labour and there is no leisured class, but almost 

the superintending staff. The vast everyone seizes every available 

sums invested in this industry have opportunity for recreation in the few 

also led to the wide extension of Govern- hours when that is possible in the 

ment and private works, railways and climate of a damp hot-house within a 

roads, water schemes, and new lines of few degrees of the Equator. Cricket, 

telegraphs and telephones ; to say lawn-tennis, golf, and even football 

nothing of the provision of greatly are vigorously played ; polo is the 

extended wharfage facilities for loading recreation of a few, while dancing is 

and discharging ocean-going steamers the chief indoor attraction. For those 
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who can spare the time there is 
big-game shooting ; elephant, tiger, 
rhinoceros, and bison, while sambur and 
wild pig abound. In their season, snipe 
and green pigeon afford excellent sport. 

The Eurasians, whose numbers are 
now considerable, have gone to the 
Mala5’^ States in the train of the European 
to help him as clerk, medical assistant, 
overseer, and so forth. The}^ take 
mth them the education and the 
qualities which make them so useful in 
the places of their birth, and in Malaya, 
as elsewhere, they remain in their 
private lives a people apart and some- 
what inscrutable. 

The Indian population of the Malay 
States has emigrated to the peninsula 
in search of better conditions than 
those which obtain in their native 
villages, and they have found them. 
Until the great wave of rubber planting 
spread over the land, there were com- 
paratively few Indians in the Malay 
States, and they were employed as small 
shopkeepers, cart owners and drivers, 
or they supplied the Government with 
its labour for building roads and railways. 
Since rubber planting began on a lai'ge 
scale, Indian agriculturists and others, 
men, women, and children, have passed 
yearly in large numbers from Southern 
India to Malaya, to work on the plan- 
tations. In the autumn of 1920, when 
the crisis in the rubber industry was 
beginning to be acute, there were 
probably 200,000 Indians in the four 
federated states. Since then, owing 
to the stringent economies necessitated 
by the situation' large numbers have 
returned to India, and the labour 
problem will be difficult when the. price 
of rubber enables the groovers to produce 
all they can at a profit. 

The supply of Indian labour has been 
of enoimous benefit to rubber planters, 
because the labourers have emigrated 
with their families, and it is possible, on 
a rubber plantation, to give work at 
good wages to women and children as 
well as to men. They are all very 
amenable to discipline ; good workers 
in the field, clever in the factory, and 
the best of them take an interest not 
only in their work, but in the people 
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LAZY MALAYS TAKE MUCH PAINS IN TILLING THE SOIL 
The implements used by the Malays for agricultural purposes are primitive in the extreme ; a plough is 
usually fashioned from a fork of a tree, and the harrow is of the crudest design. Long, weary hours 
must be spent bv these land labourers in cultivating their own plot of ground, for they heartily dislike 
toil, and their indolent, pleasure-loving natures would always borrow rather than earn money 



STATELY MEASURED^”‘mOVEMENTS OF MALAY DANCE 
To the stranger the dance must appear decidedly monotonous — a constant repetition of the same 
gestures and movements ; but the Mala37s appreciate these efforts on the part of their fellow-country- 
men, and the hearty applause from the spectators is echoed and emphasized immediately by the tom- 
tom players who yell their cries of approval while' beating a deafening tattoo on their hollow drums 

Photos, Malay States Agancy 
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COOLIES WORKING A PUMP ON AN OPENCAST MINE 
Through a long trough, or sluice, a stream of water is pumped on to the tin-bearing sand ; the sand and 
stones are then raked backwards and forwards with a long-handled species of hoe. The larger stones 
are thrown to one side, whilst the lighter ones and the sand are carried away by the water ; but the 
tin ore, being of a heavier specific gravity, remains and is collected and stored 
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SEEKERS OF TIN ORE IN FULL ACTIVITY ON A PERAK MINE 
The miners, both men and women, carry away the earth in small oblong baskets, the handles of 
which are attached by lengths of stiff rattan to a carrying-stick. Placing the stick across his 
gjioulders, the mjner aspends the ladder, steadying the baskets to avoid spilling tfie content? 

Photos, Malay States Agency 
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they serve. The fact that rubber 
growers had, for a long time, been 
producing at a loss, led either to a 
reduction in wages or in the labour 
force, or else to the closing of a plan- 
tation, and nothing could be more 
remarkable than the loyalty with which 
very many of these people recognized 
the situation and accepted a reduction 
in their rates of pay. Everything 


introduced a great agricultural industry. 
The appointment of British Residents 
to advise the Malay rulers in Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri Sembilan dates 
from 1874. During the next thirty 
years it was Chinese capital and Chinese 
effort, employed in working the rich 
alluvial tin deposits of these states, 
which brought into the country this 
large Chinese population and enabled 



SIMPLE CHINESE METHOD OF SMELTING ORE 
The cylindrical-shaped furnaces are made of clay, round which sticks are placed perpendicularly and 
held in position by hands. The tin ore is placed on the top of the charcoal-fed fire, whence, melting, 
it trickles down through the burning charcoal and out at a small aperture, falling into a clay-lined 
pan dug in the ground, from which it is removed by ladles and poured into sand moulds, where it 

cools and solidifies 
Photo, Malay States Agency 


possible is done for their health and 
comfort on the plantations, but however 
long they remain on the estates, very 
few make Malaya their permanent home. 

The Chinese — ^who, in 1911, out- 
numbered even the people of the 
country — by their enterprise, their in- 
dustry, and their capital, under the 
guidance and administration of 'British 
Reridents, made the Federated States 
what they w^re till yubber planting 


the Government to raise from them a 
revenue more than sufficient to pay the 
costs of administration and to construct 
all necessary public works, including 
thousands of miles of excellent roads 
and a thousand miles of railway. Until 
1900, or even later, the Chinese of the 
Malay States believed only in tin mining, 
just as the Mauritius planter believes 
in sugar. Times have changed, and the 
wave of rubber planting caught the 



COOL BUT REMUNERATIVE OCCUPATION OF COOLIE WOMEN 

Chinese women obtain fair livelihoods by re-panning and re-washing the ** tailings,” or refuse heaps of 
tin-bearing sand, or by sifting the beds of the streams flowing from the mines. Standing in the stream, 
they scoop up some gravel, wash and pick it, and put aside the residue — perhaps a thimbleful of tin 
ore. Tin-washing is an industry in itself , and good Chinese washers are valuable acquisitions to a mine 

Photo, Malay States Agency 
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NURTURING THE TAPIOCA-YIELDING PLANT IN MALAYA 
Tapioca is a farinaceous substance obtained from the starch of the cassava or manioc plant, a native 
of South America, Cuttings of this perennial herb are planted at short distances apart, and soon 
grow to a height of several feet. The yam-like tubers form underneath the ground and usually reach 
maturity in a little more than a year, when they are uprooted and detached from the stalks 



MALAYS CONVERTING POISONOUS ROOTS INTO NUTRITIOUS FOOD 

passed though a cylindrical machine in order to 
fa poismous jmce. The roots are then reduced to powder which 

b water. A pleatiful supply of water is an re^S S the 

prisparatKKi ol tapkica, foe much depends upon its being thoroughly cl^ 
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MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK WHEN SIFTING TAPIOCA STARCH 
After the juice of the root has been extracted by pressure the residue is carefully dried and sifted, 
and then baked in pans or on hot plates over a slow fire, thus freeing the flake entirely from the hydro- 
cyanic or prussic acid that it contains. This exposure to heat causes a partial rupture of the 
starch granules which finally agglomerate into little irregular pellets 



TAPIOCA IN FINISHED STATE, READY FOR CULINARY PURPOSES 
During the heating process a constant stirring of the cassava starch is necessary. The agglomerated 
pellets, when cooled, become hard and translucent, and in this condition form the tapioca of 
commerce. It is interesting to compare these pictures with those on pages 490 to 493, where the 
primitive methods of the Amazon Indians in the preparation of manioc are illustrated 
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WILD MEN OF THE WOODS 
The Jakuns, with their kinsfolk the Sakais and Semangs, may be 
regarded as the pygmies of the Malay Peninsula. Formerly they 
lived entirely aloof in the recesses of the forests, but latterly have 
associated more freely with settled communities 
Photo, Smithsonian Institution 


Chinese, who opened large estates of their 
own, or invested in locally-formed 
companies. While the weD-to-do became 
owners, many of the labouring class left 
the mines for the plantations, where they 
earned higher wages with less effort. 
There are a few European owners and 
managers of tin mines worked with 
machinery on scientific principles, but 
with these exceptions mining in Malaya 
is in the bands of Chinese. 

Though tin mining and rubber growing 
give employment to the great bu3; of the 
Chinese papulation, these industrious 
the principal shopkeepers 


and contractors ; while 
Straits-born and Malay 
States-born Chinese, 
educated in the schools 
of the Colony and the 
Malay States, fill many 
subordinate posts in the 
Government service. As 
intelligent, hardw^orking, 
honest citizens of British 
Malaya, easy and pleasant 
to deal with, and loyal 
to the Government of 
their birth or adoption, 
the Chinese have won 
a deservedly high 
reputation, and their 
contribution to the public 
revenues is far higher than 
that of any other race. 

Last, there are the 
Malays, most important 
as the real people of the 
country. They are the 
owners .of the soil, whose 
numbers have, through 
unknown generations, 
waxed and waned, and 
they have lived their 
primitive and often 
picturesque lives hidden 
from the world, desiring 
nothing so much as to be 
left alone in undisputed 
possession of their 
beautiful country. While 
foreigners — ^barring a few 
thousands of adventurous 
Chinese — ^knew nothing 
of these people, perpetual 
strife and disease so reduced their 
numbers that in several states they were 
approaching extinction. In 1874, for the 
protection of the British Settlements and 
at the earnest request of several of the 
Malay chiefs, the then Governor of the 
Straits Colony departed from the old 
policy of non-interference, and took 
steps which led to the appointment 
of British Residents to advise the 
Malay rulers in the development and 
administration, first of- the western 
states, and, later, of all, the states 
south of Siam, excepting only Patani. 
The Malay’s charact^xistics are, in a 
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STURDY WIVES OF A PYGMY RACE 


A wild, primitive race of Negritos, the Jakuns have been driven 
from pillar to post by the more masterful Malay. Their women- 
folk now frequently intermarry with the Malays, and the Jakun 
population is slowly but surely dying out 
Photo, Smithsonian Institution 


measure, the reflection of 
his environment. He is 
suave and courteous, like 
the zephyr which so 
constantly stirs the leaves 
of his orchard as he sits 
idly dreaming in the sun- 
shine on the bank of one 
of his many beautiful and 
clear-watered rivers. In 
rare cases he is dangerous 
and desperate like the 
Sumatra w^hirlwind, which 
rises suddenly and in a 
space of minutes destroys 
everything in its path. 

That is the state of mind 
which leads to meng- 
amok, a form of homicidal 
mania in which the 
demented one neither 
gives nor asks for quarter. 

Fortunately, this phase 
is rare, and every year 
it seems to grow less 
frequent, possibly because 
early signs of a tendency 
to mania are noticed now 
and steps are taken to 
place the subject of them 
under control. Indeed, 
this curious state of 
frenzy is only mentioned 
here because the old 
tradition was that all 
Malays were liable to 
meng-amok, and that it 
was common among and 
peculiar to that people. 

In many ways the Malay differs widely 
from other Easterns. The reason may 
be that, until recently, he lived apart 
and saw no foreigners except Chinese, 
and those only in a few mines or villages 
near the coast. What made him file 
innate gentleman he is would be hard to 
say, for the real origin of the Malay race 
is unknown, though there are strong 
probabilities that the people who in the 
course of centuries have spread over 
Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago, came originally from 
India. Life in or oi\ the borders of 
pathless jungles infested by dangerous 
wild beasts made him a spor-tsman ; 


and the use of rivers and the sea as his 
only means of getting about in com- 
parative comfort made him a most 
skilful boatman and a marvellous 
swimmer and diver. 

His main characteristic is an objection 
to continuous hard work ; the climate 
and the soil encourage him in the belief 
that life can be supported with little 
effort, and he accepts the facts. In a 
climate where it is never really cold, 
where the means of making a wood fire 
are at hand, and where the materials 
for a suitable dwelling can be easily 
collected at small expense, life for the 
unambitious is never really hard for 
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those in health. An acre or two of rice, 
less than that of orchard, and a river 
which supplies all the water needed and 
fish as well, make anything like starva- 
tion impossible. With a mean tempera- 
ture of about 85 degrees, two garments 
for men or women — often only one — 
and none for children, keep down the 
cost of clothing. Malays are Mahome- 
dans and do not drink intoxicants, but 
they smoke tobacco in the form of native 
or imported cigarettes, and that is 
almost their only luxur3^ The above 
applies only to the poorest class, though 
nearly all are landowners:.. They culti- 
vate the soil in a very rude way, grow 
rice and coconuts and the many and 
excellent Malay fruits, and if there is a 
surplus they sell it and buy better 
clothes and little luxuries. Those who 


live on the coast are skilful fishermen, 
and for the rest, a few keep small shops, 
or do odd jobs, at which they earn good 
wages by a short but violent effort. 

The Malay is a strong, well-built, 
pleasant-looking person of charming 
manners, and when he feels inclined he 
can perform miracles of effort and 
endurance. Money does not often in- 
duce him to this endeavour, but the 
sporting instinct, or the desire to please 
someone he likes or respects, will bring 
out all his best qualities. To British 
men with wide sympathies the Malay is 
a very lovable person when they know 
him and he knows them. 

The Malay upper classes are the same, 
only .they have ambitions. They like 
office and titles and money, and all 
that it can buy. They are often highly 

u 
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MALAY HOUSE ON PILES AND SOME OF ITS YOUTHFUL INHABITANTS 

SS' ground and made accessible by steps. Every sma] 

'vnrtxidft. rm with a aarrow veranda in front. Strangers seldom pass beyond thi 

® .kitehen ; tbrougl the intersUcS ialtfplaa 
000c me careless Malays throw nee shimmings, fishbones, and other refuse 
Phah, M. S. Nakajima 




COMMON COOKHOUSE IN A MALAY UP-COUNTRY VILLAGE 

There is of^n a little shed in the viUage compound that shelters a fireplace and serves as the commimal 
kitchen. Here is stored a motley collection of cooking utensils, chief among them being the 
cauldrons used by the Malay women to make their favourite sweet cakes of jaggery — a sugar 
obtained by inspissation from the sap of the palm trees that grow around 

intelligent ; almost always pleasant are Mahomedans, they are neither 
companions, hospitable, open-handed, very strict in religious observances nor 
and, when young, very extravagant, very bigoted in regard to other faiths. 
Like their womenfolk, they are fond of Their women have considerable liberty, 
smart clothes and all sorts of entertain- and that is fortunate, for Malay women 
ments, Malay and European, There is have attractions of which a gift for 
as much love-making, legitimate and clever talk and a pretty wit axe perhaps 
otherwise, among the Malays as else- the chief. They have influence, too, 
where in the East, and it leads to the even outside their own circle, and it is a 
same tragedies and comedies as in other great privilege and an education for 
parts of the world. Though the Malays either a European or a Malay to be on 
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MALAY STATES ABORIGINES EQUIPPED FOR THE CHASE 
In former years the Sakais kept strictly to the moimtains, where they found protection from the 
marauding Malay. Wild and untamed, they shunned the stranger, and were very little better than the 
savage animals amongst which they dwelt. Recently, finding that their persecution had ceased, 
many have come down and settled in the lower valleys, where they are acquiring the rudiments of 
civilization and the delights of opium smoking 

t^nns of friendslxip with a great Malay To describe adequately the arts of the 
lady. Malay children, esj^ially the Malays, men and women, would need a 
boys, are often most attractive, both in volume. As workers in gold, silver, and 

appearance and in manners ; it is a sad steel, the men have been pre-eminent 

fact tot to almost angelic atmosphere among Far-Eastern people, and a few 

^ whicb these children are surrounded may still be found in Perak, Trengganu, 

fe ttansicxit, and seldom remains with Kelantan, and Kedah. As weavers of 

tfaem bey<md the age of fifteen. silk or silk and gold fabrics, the women 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF MALAYA 

The Sakais are a pure, unmixed branch of the Melan^ian race, and quite distinct from the Malays. 
Among the Perak hills they are still to be found roaming at large, trapping and eating any kind of 
animal, and never without the long, wooden blow-pipe, or “ sumpitan,’* through which they blow 
poison-tipped arrows. Their stone axes closely resemble similar implements in use in the Stone Age 

PhotOf Miss C. J. HnnUr 
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of Trengganii, 
K e 1 a n t a n , 
Pahang, and 
Johore are still 

unrivalled, 
though it 
necessary to go 
to the houses of 
the Rajas to find 
the best of them. 
Kedah is famous 
forthe exquisitely 
fine boxes and 
baskets plaited 
from the inner 
fibre of the 
pandanus leaf, 
and coarser 
varieties of the 
same are made in 
Malacca. The 
smiths of Patani 
and Trengganu 
used to be 
famous through- 
out Malaya for 
their spears and 
the kris, with its 
snake-like blade, 
while Perak and 
Kedah produced 
less warlike 
implements. To- 
day there is no 
market for these 
wares, and 
the Malay is 
probably losing 
his gift for 
beautiful form 
and marvellous 
colour schemes. 
The potential 
worker in 
precious metals 
is probably a 
school-master or 
a Government 
clerk, while the 
man who would 
have produced 
the finest 
specimens of 
native weapons 
is driving a 
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MALAY NATIVE COLLECTING THE SWEET WINE OF THE TODDY PALM 

Equipped with cans aiid quiver of primitive tools, he is in readiness to collect his favourite toddy-;" 
the sap or juke that flows from the incised spathes of certain palm trees. Toddy is widely used in 
Malaya as a beverage, and in India is employed instead of yeast ; when boiled it yields jaggery, or palm 
sugar and sugar candv; fermeifted and distilled, it yields the spirit known as arrack 
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THE SIMPLE LIFE AS SEEN IN A MALAY VILLAGE 

A Malay cottage is usually the embodiment of untidiness, but there has been a marked improve- 
ment of late years in respect of hygiene. No furniture cumbers the interior, nor is any attempt 
made at decoration. The plank floor is covered with rush- woven mats, and the well- ventilated walls 
are of interlaced strips of bark. Ducks and fowls wander about the courtyard, and broody hens sit on 

nests beneath the houses 

motor-car. If, ages ago, the ancestors of living in leaf shelters, in trees or in 

the Malays found their way to the caves while waiting for the harvest 

peninsula from India, by way of . of some field of hill rice which they 
Sumatra, there are a few hundreds of have planted. They have their own 

aborigines still occupying the remotest languages and customs, and in neither 

fastnesses of those forests and hills case is there any resemblance to those 

which have escaped the rubber planter, of the Malay. Spirit worshippers, 

the railway, or other sign of the pushing their burial ceremonies include provision 

white man. There are at least two of food and drink for the soul to 

distinct tribes or species of these wild feed on after death, and the Sakais 
people: one distinctly negrito, short, further erect a little house on piles 

dark people, with wooUy heads, and beside the grave for its occupation, 

the other taller, fairer, with long. They are very timid, quite harmless, 

slightly waving hair. The former are and, except as a study for scientists, 

called Semang and the latter Sakai, their presence in the peninsula is 

Both peonies lead a wandering life, almost unrecognized. 
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CHILDREN BORN WITH SILVER SPOONS IN THEIR MOUTHS 

fabrics are woven in many of the Malay States ; many houses possess looms, 
i The children of higtclass and 

tw ^ and jackets of beautifully coloured and finely woven miterials, and 
g posses^ their own sets of jewels, consisting of many and varied precious opnaments 


British Empire in Asia 

VI. Planting Outposts of Empire in the Eastern Seas 

By Demetrius C. Boulger 

Author of “The Story of India” 


T he quest of the Indies — the 
vaguely defined region whence 
had come from ancient days the 
silks and the spices, the gems and the 
treasure, that reached the Mediterranean 
overland through Syria and Egypt — ^was 
the dream and aspiration of all the 
maritime nations of Europe throughout 
the fifteenth century, and to Henry the 
Navigator of Portugal must he assigned 
the credit of the first successes in the 
search before 1450. The great triumphs 
of his two fellow countrymen — 
Bartholomew Diaz in i486 in discovering, 
and Vasco da Gama in 1497 in rounding, 
the Cape of Good Hope — ^were the natural 
sequel to the Navigator’s voyages along 
the west coast of Africa. But da Gama’s 
discoveries were not confined to the sea. 
He was the first European to reach, in a 
European ship, the mainland of India in 
the year 1498. 

While the Portuguese looked south- 
wards for the solution of the problem, it 
was natural that other peoples should 
turn their attention to the West, and some 
time before the Portuguese success two 
Italians had independently conceived the 
idea tliat the route should be sought 
westwards across the great ocean of 
the classical authors. One, Christopher 
Columbus, asked and obtained the 
patronage of the King of Spain in his 
design ; the other, John Cabot, obtained 
that of Henry VII. of England. 

The Great Quest of the Indies 

The results of their contemporaneous 
voyages were not less remarkable and 
epoch-making than da Gama’s, for 
they discovered the great continent of 
America — Columbus in his four voyages 
between 1492 and 1502 ; John Cabot 
in his single voyage to Newfoundland in 
1497, But so far as the quest of the 
Indies was involved they had failed. 
Portugal, and after 15 So her associate 
Spain, held the monopoly of trade and 
dominion in Asia, which da Gama had 
acquired for them, until the close of the 
sixteenth century. 

Material success rested then in the 
first place and for many years with 
the Portuguese. Their great Viceroy, 
^buquerque, took Goa in 1510, and made 
it the centre of a dominion which extended 
from Hormuz, in the Persian Gulf, to the 
coast of China. They not only enjoyed 
possession, but they denied access to 


others, straining the prerogative that 
discovery meant exclusive possession to 
the extreme limits of arbitrary power. 
After the incorporation of Portugal with 
Spain, this policy of monopoly became 
intensified, and Philip II. demanded the 
punishment of the English adventurers 
who had begun to encroach on what '‘he 
called his divine rights.” Then it was 
that Queen Elizabeth made her proud 
retort that " What Spaniards did it was 
la^vful for Englishmen to do also, since 
the sea and the air were the common 
property of all men.” 

Singeing the Spaniard’s Beard 

The Portuguese and Spaniards wdth 
their formidable guardships closed the 
gate to the East by the Cape of Good 
Hope, but they could not prevent English 
mariners of the West Country from 
sallying forth to levy toll on the ships 
that earned the rich cargoes from the 
Indies, West and East. The toll was 
levied not merely on the high seas, but 
in the ports 01 Spain herself. These 
proceedings were designated ” singeing 
the Spaniard’s beard,” but the first event 
that convinced Englishmen that they 
would yet acquire their full share of the 
trade and the dominion in spite of 
their rivals’ veto was Drake’s circum- 
navigation of the world in 1577-80. 

Although he did not touch India or an^^ 
other part of the Asiatic mainland, he 
brpught back full accounts of the Celebes 
and Java, and in the hold of his ship, the 
Golden Hind, lay over a million pounds’ 
worth of plunder as proof of what might 
be won. What Francis Drake began, 
Thomas Cavendish continued. In 1587 
he flew St. George's Cross for the first 
time at the mouth of the Canton river, 
and bearded the Portuguese in the road- 
stead of their Far Eastern emporium of 
Macao. Yet these episodes might have 
borne small fruit if Spain had not sub- 
mitted all her pretensions to the hazard 
of a single throw by the invincible Armada, 
and lost them with its destruction. The 
true starting point of the rise of the 
British Empire in Asia, then, was the 
overthrow of the Spanish Armada in 
1588. 

Having thus cleared the way, it only 
remained for the English to take advantage 
of the Cape route. But their e^editions 
did not begin well. In 1591 the first three 
ships sailed, but never returned. The second 
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expedition oi 1596 was even more un- 
fttrtiinate. Fitted out at the expense of 
Sir R^hert Dudley, and bearing a letter 
frf*ni Oueen Elizabeth to the Emperor of 
Cliiua, -thing whate\cr was heard of its 
fate. It may he mted that China, rather 
than India, was the first objective of the 
Erigli>h trader, and the main desire of 
the merchant adventurers of London 
l'»ng continued to be to gain a footing in 
tlie Spice Islands. That desire was 
intensitied when the Dutch, who had 
taken advantage of the great naval 
victors’ of 15SS to establish themselves in 
Java and found tlieir oasti East India 
G'tmpany, rather ungratefully doubled the 
price of pepper in 1599. 

Rise of the Merchant Adventurers 

The immediate reply of the City of 
London was to form an Association of 
Merchant Adventurers. Queen Ehza^th 
gave her approbation to the undertaking, 
and on December 31st, 1600, granted 
thc^m a Royal Charter as the London East 
Iniiia Ojm'pany. Their first expedition, 
ctiiBpjsed of five ships, under the com- 
mand of Captain James Lancaster, did not 
sail till Februar\% 1601, and its principal 
success was to establish the first Enghsh 
factory in Asia at Bantam, in the island 
of Java. It also established friendly 
relations with the King of Achin, the 
northern province of Sumatra. 

In the first stage of its activities the 
Company concentrated on the island 
groups rather tiian on the mainland and, 
although India figured prominently in its 
title. It was to Java and the Celebes that 
the adventurers mainlv looked as their 
field of enterprise. A second vovage 
proved equally successful, and a close 
alliance was formed with the King of 
Bantam. The head of the Bantam 
f^or>^ became knowm as the President 
of the English Factories in the East 
Indies. But Dutch rivalir proved keen 
ai^ruthless. An Enghsh' squadron was 
d^oyed by tlie Hollanders ofi the coast 
of Sumatra, and the barbarous massacre 
of Ambopa in 1623 sullied Dutch fame. 
At last, in 1683, the Company, with a 
wider honzon opening before it in India 
wtndiew its agents and property to 


Britmin’i Foot Planted in India 

however, it had ma^ 
its ^ appearance in India. While tl 
manne^ had been exploring the sea 
than one EnglisfaSan had ieach« 
*583 Ralph Fite 
tto Cewnpany, traveUing i 

and in a rltii 
TO p f txm Penaan Gulf, reached Go 
u • Ptwnptly lock* 

* tonTi visitecl Hciusu ar 


Burma, and returned to London in 1591. 
The direct sequel of his tour was the 
dispatch of the two missions sent by 
James 1 . under Captain Hawkins in 1608 
and Sir Thomas Roe in 1616 to the Court 
of the Great JMogul. As the consequence 
of the earlier of those missions, the 
company acquired its first factory in India, 
at Surat, in 1612, quickl;^ followed by 
subordinate ones at Anjengo, IVrasulipatam, 
and jMadras. The first sov’ereign 
possession was, however, the island of 
Bombay, which Charles II. received as 
the dowT3" of fiis bride, Catherine of 
Braganza, and to that acquisition must 
be traced the origin of Britain's secular 
power in India. 

The Company's main efiorts, however, 
were still directed to the acquisition of 
insular stations, rather than of permanent 
footholds on the mainland. Factories w’ere 
estabhshed at Bencoolen in Sumatra, 
Banjermasin in Borneo, Pulo Condor 
and Chusan in the China Sea, and 
Hirardo in Japan. One after the other 
these stations were abandoned or dropped, 
generally through the hostihty or jealousy 
of the Dutch, but the hope of tapping 
the trade of China remained undiminished. 

During fifty years more or less vain 
attempts were made to secure permission 
to trade at Canton, and at the end of the 
seventeenth century the only British factory 
in China vv’as at Amoy. By an Imperii 
edict in Kanghi's^ reign, foreign traders 
were^ allowed to visit Canton and AmoVi 
but in the year 1755 this privilege w^ 
furtlier limited by the Emperor Keen 
Lung to Canton alone. At that date all 
Britain’s efiorts to establish herself in any 
sort of security at Canton had completely 
failed owing to the unfriendly intrigues 
of the Portuguese at JMacao. 

Chinese Hostility to Foreign Traders 

^rd Macartney’s Embassy was sent to 
Inking in 1792 with the special object of 
obtaining better facilities for trade at 
Canton, but any improvement attributable 
TO that efiort disappeared when the 
Bnfeh occupied Macao in 1808, believing 
that It was a Portuguese possession instead 
leasehold. The Chinese 
autnonbes boycotted Britain for violating 
their territory, and the British admiral 
sailed away without firing a shot after 
^specting the Bogue forte, the Chinese 
defences in the Bocca Tigris. Britain's 
evacuation of Macao and the withdrawal 
of her ships left her merchants at liberty 
TO come to the best terms they could with 
the Hoppo, or trade commissioner. 

. ^^34 the East India Company lost 

ite monopoly of the China trade. Lord 
JNapier was sent out by the Government to 

China, in the 

oolish belief that the Chinese authorities 
were hostile to the Company rather thrv n 
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to trade with foreigners. He accordingly 
hastened to Canton, persuaded that he 
would be welcomed as the representative 
of the British Government. He was 
quickly disillusioned, for the Chinese, 
conceiving that his mission was as much 
political as commercial, refused to hold 
any relations at all with him, and sus- 
pended the trade until he had taken himself 
back to Macao. At this critical juncture 
two considerations weighed uppermost 
with the Chinese authorities : the import 
of opium and the export of silver through 
the adverse balance of trade. Shortly 
after Lord Napier’s departure they took 
the law into their own hands and destroyed 
the opium in the British factory. The 
merchants were compelled to leave Canton 
and find what shelter they could in 
Macao. Their residence being deemed 
perilous to the Portuguese after the 
outbreak of hostilities, they removed to 
the island of Hongkong, opposite Macao. 

This removal, regarded as only a 
temporary measure in 1839, proved highly 
beneficial. Hongkong possessed an 
excellent natural harbour for ships, and 
the climate was . salubrious. After the 
destruction of the Bogue Forts in January, 
1841, the Chinese authorities at Canton 
were constrained to cede possession of the 
island to Britain by a Convention, confirmed 
later by the Central Government in one 
of the Articles of the Treaty of Nanking, 
in August, 1842. 


The island of Hongkong, in the 
estuary of the Canton River, is one of the 
Ladrones — a name given to the group 
by the Portuguese, because they were the 
haunt of pirates — and lies about ninety 
miles east of the city of Canton. In 
i860, by the Treaty of Peking, the area of 
the original grant was increased by the 
cession on the same terms of Kowloon 
on the mainland, and still further in 
June, 1898, but on different terms, when 
a lease for ninety-nine years was made to 
Britain of a large tract of Chinese 
territory on the mainland, including the 
Isle of Lantao. This grant was the more 
important because it included maritime 
rights over the waters at the back of Hong- 
kong. Various schemes are in active 
process for the development of this 
territory. Land is being reclaimed from 
the sea, a new to'wn has been built at 
Kowloon, the needs of the boating and 
fishing population have been provided 
for. The population of the settlement is 
rapidly increasing both naturally and by 
immigration from China. 

The capital of the island of Hongkong 
is the city of Victoria, beautifully situated 
on the shore, and along the range of hills 
that look down on the magnificent natural 
harbour. Of the total European popula- 
tion more than half is British; of the 
remainder not less than two-thirds are 
Portuguese. On account of its strategic 
position, natural advantages for trade. 
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and as a navalstation, Hongkongis Britain’s 
most important possession in the Far East. 

Britain’s connexion with and interest in 
Borneo, the largest island in the world, 
after Australia and New Guinea, goes back 
to the verv beginning of her enterprises 
in the East. The factories at Sukadana, 

1 6 10, and Banjermasin, 1614, were among 
the first estabhshed by the Company, 
but after many \ncissitudes, including 
their transfer to Balambangam, a small 
island off its north coast, the attempt to 
make Borneo the head centre of these 
activities was abandoned. It is true that 
during his Governorship of the Dutch 
possessions in 1811-15, Sir ^ Stamford 
Raffles sought to stimulate British interest 
in the island, but his views found no 
support. Still, they bore fruit eventu- 
ally, for when Raja Brooke sailed for 
Brunei in 1839, it was, he declared, for 
the purpose of carrying out the programme 
of Stamford Raffles. His ostensible mission 
was to aid tire Sultan INIuda against his 
rebellious subjects, but he aimed at 
smashing the power of the Dayak pirates 
as the preliminary to assured peace. 

The White Raja of Sarawak 

His success in the first part of his task 
was complete and immediate, and in 
reward for his services the Sultan bestowed 
upon him the district of Sarawak in 1843. 
His final triumph over the Dayaks was not 
accomplished till six years later when, 
wth the cooperation of Sir Hany Keppel, 
he sank a hundred prahus in a single well- 
contested action. In his life Raja Brooke 
met with much detraction, but his work 
remams undisturbed, and even increased 
by subsequent additions of territory, 
eighty years after he laid the corner-stone 
of wHat may be termed the greatest indi- 
vidual achievement in State-making of 
the nineteenth century. In 1888 the 
second Raja of the Brooke family accepted 
the British protectorate for the external 
relations of his State, which with that 
qualification remains independent and 
autonomous. 

Britain Acquires the Key to the Far East 

In 184S the island of Labuan on the 
north-west coast of Borneo was declared 
a CroviTi colony, and it was long regarded 
as one of the most important British 
coaling stations in those seas. In 1878 
Sir Alfred Dent obtained an important 
concession in the province of Sabah from 
the Sultan of Suiu. This and other con- 
cessions were inco^rated in a company 
which received a Royal Charter in 1882 
under the title of the North Borneo 
Company. It was granted and still main- 
tains administrative autonomy, which was 
only qualified in 1888 to the extent of 
placing its external relations under the 


control of the British Government, as waS 
done at the same time in regard to 
Sarawak. 

Another great island of the Eastern 
Seas, Sumatra, was the scene of some of 
Britain’s earliest efforts to expand her trade 
and influence, but she withdrew from it 
by treaty in 1824 with the Dutch on the 
principle of an exchange of territory. She 
surrendered the island and acquired 
Malacca, thus placing her in undisturbed 
possession of the opposite mainland, to 
w^hich she had been strangely inditierent. 
Her first possession there, Penang, had 
been acquired in 1785 in peculiar 
circumstances. Captain Francis Light, a 
naval explorer, had married the King of 
Kedah’s daughter, and received this island 
as her dowry. Wisely thinking that the 
charge was too heavy for him, he trans- 
ferred his acquisition to the East India 
Company, being appointed in return its 
first Governor, whereupon the settlement 
was renamed Prince of Wales’ Island in 
honour of the future George IV. 

Before Malacca passed permanently into 
the hands of Britain in 1824 — she had 
twice occupied it temporarily during the 
Napoleonic epoch — the outstanding step 
of occupying the island of Singapore at the 
extreme southern point of the Malay 
peninsula had assured not merely the 
future of her trade with the Far East, but 
the predominance of her influence over the 
■whole of Malaysia. The key to the Far East 
then passed into British hands, to the 
lasting fame of its courageous and far- 
seeing founder, Sir Stamford Raffles. 

Romance of Imperial Expansion 

The circumstances in which Singa- 
pore was acquired belong to the romance 
of Imperial expansion. It was a race 
between the British and the Dutch, who 
were already installed in the island of Rhio, 
and it was won for Britain by Raffles in 
despite of dull officials at Calcutta and 
duller politicians in London. For some 
years its development wais crabbed by the 
local jealousies of Penang and Malacca, but 
all the time its founder remained unshaken 
in his optimism, and to-day no one 
doubts that Singapore, commanding the 
sea route to China and the Pacific, sup- 
plies an essential joint in the framework 
of Britain’s world system. The successive 
dates of the transactions connected with 
its acquisition were as follows : Union 
Jack hoisted by Sir Stamford Raffles 
January 29th, 1819 ; concession acquired 
from the Sultan of Johore by Sir Stamford 
June 26th, 1819 ; and a formal cession 
with all sovereign rights of the island and 
part of the mainland by treaty with the 
same prince signed August 2nd, 1824. 

From the time of its occupation down 
to the Indian Mutiny, Singapore was 
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joined with Penang and Malacca in a 
single Governorship as the Straits Settle- 
ments, and formed part of the possessions 
of the East India Company. After its fall 
aey were still subject to the Indian 
Government. But in 1867 it was decided 
to transfer them to the control of the 
Colomal Office as a Crovm colony. The 
Straits Settlements are now composed of 
Singapore, Penang (including Wellesley 
province and the Bindings), and Malacca, 
to which were added in 1886 the Cocos 
Islands, in 1889 Chnstmas Island, and in 
1507 Labuan. 

British control of the entire ISIalay penin- 
sula is established beyond dispute and in 
a formal manner by clear conventions and 
treaties. The peninsula is divided among 
two distinct groups of sultans and other 
chiefs. 

The first group, termed the Federated 
Malay States, is composed of the four 
Sultanates of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang. These states had 
been pacified by Sir Andrew Clarke in 
1874, t)ut the formal treaty assigning them 
the positions they were to fill in the 
Federation was not signed until July, 
1896. By that treaty a Resident-General 
resides at Kuala Lumpur, and a Resident 
n each of the capitals of the Sultanates. 
The development in the prosperity of this 


region has been unsurpassed in any other 
quarter of the world since i8go. The 
revenue has more than doubled, and the 
population now does not fall short of a 
million. 

The second group is designated the 
Non-Federated Malay States. Of these 
there are five, viz., Johore, Kedah, Perils, 
Kelantan, and Trengganu. With the first 
of these Britain has had relations since the 
occupation of Singapore, and on several 
occasions her local authorities had 
occasion to intervene in the affairs of the 
ruling family. The position was regu- 
larised by a treaty in 1885 which was 
supplemented by another in 1914. In 
regard to Johore the situation was not 
complicated by any outside pretensions. 

Over the four others Siam claimed 
suzerain rights. With Kedah Britain had 
more or less continuous relations after the 
acquisition of Penang, but the others lay 
outside her influence, until the develop- 
ment of Pahang brought her to the eastern 
coast. After long and delicate negotiations 
Siam ceded her rights of suzerainty over 
these states to Britain by treaty in 1909, 
thus putting an end to all risk of complica- 
tions and disputes. Britain then assumed 
the position towards them from which Siam 
had withdra.wn. ^ The Sultans were left 
undisturbed in their respective autonomies, 
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but they agreed to receive the assistance 
of a British official under the designation 
of a General Adviser. 

We reach another and a different 
scene in the coast of Arabia w^h three 
distinct sea fronts, towards the Red Sea, 
the Indian Ocean, and the Persian pnlf. 
The Persian Gulf represents one of the 
most fruitful scenes of British activity for 
three centuries. It began with the 
Shirley brothers, who helped the great 
Shah Abbas to expel the Portuguese from 
Hormuz. In the nineteenth century 

Britain cleared it of pirates, and then com- 
pleted her task by aiding navigation ^th 
lighthouses and buoys. In the twentieth 
she has established a Persian Gulf 
Protectorate which some day or other 
win serve as a rallying point for the 
Middle East. The bulk of the 
already in British hands. 

Resident at Bushire is^ 
authority in all questions 
navigation and piracy. 

The Islands of Bahrein, the reputed 
original home of the Phoenicians, may 
be regarded as the centre of Britain's 
power, which reposes on naval supremacy. 
This group of eight islets lies halfway up 
the gulf, on the Arab coast, and is ruled 
by a Sheikh, who is a vassal of Britain. 
His nominal capital is Manama, where an 
Agent resides, but the Sheikh himself 
lives on the minor island of Muharrak. 


_ trade is 
The Political 
the decisive 
affecting 


“Seas sow’d with Orient Pearls’' 

Bahrein is the centre of the pearl fishing 
industry of the gulf, and the bulk of the 
exports, nearly a million sterling, are 
sent to Bombay. In addition, Bahrein 
possesses a vigorous local industry in boat- 
building. It is also the principal distri- 
buting centre for goods from !^mbay to 
the interior of Arabia. Several old 
treaties with the chiefs along the coast 


from Kowcit to Muscat ensure to Britain 
the right of intervention in their intern^ 
quarrels and for the general peace 
Under these privileges the Persians were 
prevented from seizing Bahrein in i86q 
and the Turks from laying hands on 
Koweit in 1875 and since. 

There remains Aden, with its depen- 
dencies. An Arab station and place of 
call long before Europeans appeared in 
the Eastern seas, Aden was discovered 
but not utilised by the Portuguese 
although they found there the remains of 
artificial ^vater reservoirs going back over 
3,000 years. In 1799 Britain had occupied 
the islet of Perim in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb as a temporary measure in 
connexion with the expedition to Egypt, 
but she ignored Aden on that occasion. 

Safeguarding Aden's Outward Walls 

When she did take possession of it, in 
1839, the idea was to turn it into a 
fortified naval station and place of call 
for her men-of-war. This was speedily 
accomplished, and Aden was rendered 
faii’ly secure against naval attack. wW 
events made it necessary to look to the 
land side, she concluded an arrangement 
in April, 1905, with the Porte, demarcating 
the frontiers, and at the same time 
determining the boundary of the hinter- 
land from Sheikh Murad, on the Red 
Sea, to the Bana River and the Great 
Desert. 

A second convention in 1914 prolonged 
this boundary through the desert to a 
point on the shore of the Persian Gulf, 
opposite Bahrein. In 1857 Perim was 
formally and finally annexed, and the 
Kuria Muria Isles, ceded by the Sultan 
of Muscat, were added to the group 
administered by the Political Resident at 
Aden, who is nominated by the Govern- 
ment of India. 
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The Couiitries 

Consists of Aden, Perim, Lahej, Socotra, 
Bahrein Idands, British Borneo, Hongkong, 
Straits Settlements, and Malay States. India, 
with the Andaman, Nicobar, and Laccadive 
Idands ; Burma, a major province of India ; 
and Ceylon, with Maidive Islands, are described 
elsewhere. 

Exclusive of India and Burma (area 1,802,657 
square miles) and Ceylon (area 25,481 square 
miles), total area is upwards of 140,000 square 
miles. Population of India and Burma (1921), 
3i9»9^5»3t2; Ceylon, 4.500,669; of areas here 
dealt with, about 4,900,000. 


Goveniment 

Aden and its^ dependencies (Perim, Lahej 
Socotra, and Kmia Muria Islands) are Protector 
ates with Political Resident ; Socotra having ; 
native sheflih. The Bahrein Islands have nativ 
gieikh under British protection. British Nort] 
Borneo is a Protectorate with Governor unde 
admmistration of British North Borneo Company 
Brunei has a native sultan. Sarawak is a 


independent state under British protection vrith 
an English raja (Raja Brooke). British 
for North Borneo and Sarawak and Hip 
Commissioner for Brunei is the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. Hongkong and the Straits 
Settlements are Crown Colonies, with a Gove^ 
and Executive and Legislative Councils, ihe 
Malay States have native rulers with Bn^ 
High Commissioner and Residents ; Johore has 
sultan, assisted by British Adviser and Executive 
and Legislative Councils. 


Aden and Red Sea Territories 

Aden. Area of Settlement and Protectorate 
about 9,000 square miles ; town, 75 square mu«) 
Perim Island, 5 square miles ; population 01 AO® 
and Perim, 54,923. Fortified coalmg smtion^ 
transhipment trade with adjacent coasts. Expo 
1919-20, £6,517,004 ; imports, £7)i24>p70‘ . , 

Lahej. Arab town and sultanate m the Ad 
Protectorate, 18 miles north-west ox au > 
connected by railway with Aden._ . 

Socotra. Area, i ,400 square miles ; 
about 12,000 (Arabs and Hindus). Industn j 
pastoral. Capital, Tamarida. 
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Kuria Muria Islands. Area 29 square maes. 
Largest Hellaniyeh. Contain guano deposits. 
Red Sea cable was landed here. Population a 
few Arabs. 

Bahrein Islands 

Bahrein Island is 27 mUes long by 10 miles 
broad ; capital, Manama ; population, 30,000. 
Muharrak is 4 miles long by about half a mile 
wide ; chief town, Muharrak ; population, 20,000. 
Other islands include Sitra, Nabi Saleh, and the 
uninhabited Jidi, Raka, and Um Nahsan. Pearl 
fishery yields about £^>^ 0^000 yearly ; there is a 
fine breed of white donkeys. Population of 
group, about 100,000, mostly Persians and Arabs. 
Exports 1919-20, £946,344; imports, £1,414, 423 - 
Maria Theresa dollars (3s. 6d- to 4s.), Indian 
rupees and Turkish lire (about 20s.) are all in use. 

British Borneo 

British North Borneo. Area about 31,100 
square miles ; population about 227,000 (including 
about 400 Europeans and 30,000 Chinese) ; chief 
products, timber (1919 exports, £127,045), rubber 
(exports in I9i9> £781,603), tobacco (leaf exports 
I929> £222,261), rice, sago, spices, coconuts, 
camphor. Exports, 1919, £1,453,990 ; imports, 
£935,235. Chief towns, Sandakan, population 
about 8,000, Jessclton, Kudat, Tawau. 

Brunei. Area about 4,000 square miles ; 
population about 30,000 ; chief town, Brunei, 
population, 10,000. Exports, 1919, £132,000 
(cutch, £35,000 ; coal, £35,000 ; rubber, £28,400) ; 
imports, £70,000. 

Sarawak. Area about 42,000 square miles ; 
population about 600,000 (Malays, Dayaks, 
Kayans, Kenyahs, Muruts, and Chinese) ; capital, 
Kuching, population about 25,000 ; other towns, 
Sibu, Rintula, Kapit, Sadong, Limbang, Kalaka. 
Large deposits of coal, gold, silver, antimony, 
mercury ; petroleum oil-fields also being developed, 
Exports, 1919, £2,795,095 (sago flour, £495,807 ; 
pepper, £217,824 ; plantation rubber, £430,377 ; 
gutta jelutong, £249,622 ; and large quantity of 
liquid fuel) ; imports, £2,364,208, Currency as 
Straits Settlements. 


43 miles from Brunei, North Borneo (about 
2S square miles). Total area about 1,600 square 
miles ; estimated population (1920) 876,160, 

consisting of 50 per cent. Chinese, 35 per cent. 
Malays, 10 per cent, natives of India, Europeans, 
etc., 5 per cent. Large disproportion of sexes, 
65 per cent, male, and 35 per cent, female, due 
principally to fact that among Chinese only 
iS per cent, are females, emigration among Chinese 
women being negligible. Also among natives of 
India and Europeans males largely exceed 
females. Exports, 1919, £99,320,000, include 
tin (about £18,000,000), rubber (about £20,000,000) 
gums, spices, copra, rattans, sago, gambier, 
tapioca, preserved pineapples, phosphates of 
lime ; imports, £96,670,000 (rice, sugar, petro- 
leum, cotton piece goods, coal, etc.). 

Singapore. Population (1921) 418,360 (about 
6,000 Europeans and Americans). Chief town 
and seat of Government for Straits Settlements, 
Singapore (350,360). Harbour is one of greatest 
ports in the world and is port of call for shipping 
between Europe, India, and Far East, North 
Australia, and Dutch Indies. Port is free. 
Total of all trade (1910) about £224,190,000. 

Labuan, attached to Singapore. Population 
about 6,000 (mostly Malays). Exports in 1920 
were £281,000 (coal, cloth, rice, sago, etc.). 
Victoria is a fine harbour. 

Cocos OR Keeling Islands, attached to Singa- 
pore, about 20 small coral islands. Population 
about 860. Export copra. 

Malacca, largest of Settlements, population 
(1921) 153,500. Total trade 1920 was £9,245,000 
of which rubber exported was £5,043,000. 
Capital, Malacca. 

Penang or Prince of Wales Island. Popu- 
lation (1921) 162,144. Total trade 1920 was 
£67,900,000 of which tin exported was about 
£6,875,000. Capital, George Town (101,200). 

Province Wellesley, attached to Penang, 
population (1921) 130,340. Highly cultivated with 
many rice, rubber, and tapioca plantations. 

Dindings. Population (1921) 11,850. Terri- 
tory is undeveloped but contains fine natural 
harbour. Official headquarters, Lumut. 

Christmas Island. Population, 780. Large 
phosphate deposits (69,575 tons exported in 1920). 


Hongkong 

Area of island 32 square miles ; with Kowloon 
and New Territories about 391 square miles ; 
population (1921) 622,000 (non-Chinese, about 
12,500) ; capital, Victoria ; population, 320,400 ; 
population of New Territories, about 94,000 
Chinese. Exports, 1919, £103,942,934 ; imports, 
£90,651,708. Chief industries: sugar refining, 
shipbuilding and repairing (there are fine docks 
and 20,061,264 tons of shipping were entered 
in 1920), ropemaking, tin refining, manufacture 
of tobacco and cement, and deep sea fishing. 
Large trade in sugar, flour, rice, cotton, silks, 
leather, wolframite, iron and steel goods, tea, 
oils, matches, etc. Hongkong is headquarters of 
China squadron. Currency unit is dollar, worth 
about 3s, 8d. 

Straits Settlements 

Consist of Singapore island with small islands 
adjoining, at south-east point of the peninsifla 
(217 square miles) ; Penang island ofi north-west 
coast (108 square miles) ; ‘Wellesley Province on 
north-west mainland (280 square miles) ; the 
Dindings, including island of Pangkor and a 
strip on the mainland,. (183 square miles) on west ; 
M^acca on south-west coast (about 720 square 
miles). Also Cocos or Keeling Islands, about 
700 miles south-west of Sumatra, Christmas 
Island, 200 miles east of Cocos Islands (about 
56 square miles), and Labuan Island, about 
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Malay States 

Four are federated. Perak, area 7,800 square 
miles ; population about 494,000. Selangor, 
area, 3,156 square miles ; population about 294,000; 
chief town, Kuala Lumpur, population, 80,434. 
Negri Sembilan, area 2,550 square miles ; 
population about 130,000. Pahang, area, 14,000 
square miles; population about 118,700. Total 
area, 27,506 miles; total population (1921) 
i»324»89o (upwards of 3,000 Europeans and 
Americans, rest Malays, Chinese, and natives of 
India). Exports, 1919, £32,565,762 (cultivated 
rubber, £22,059,244 ; copra, £600,434 ; tin and tin 
ore, £8,745,635 ; metals, £101,903 ; timber, 
£33>304)- Imports, £r3, 866, 412. There are 182,000 
acres under coconuts ; 955,960 tons of timber 
were taken from the forests in 1919. 

Feudatory and Protected. Kedah has an 
area of 3,800 square miles; population (1921), 
338,000 ; capital, Alor StEir, population about 
12,000. Perlis, area about 316 square miles ; 
population, 32,740 ; capital, Kangar. Kelantan, 
area about 5,870 square miles ; population about 
287,000 ; capital, Kota Bharu ; population, 
10,833. Trengganu, area about 6,000 square 
miles; population about 154,000. Johore 
(Protected State), area, 9,000 square miles ; 
population, 282,244 capital, Johore Bahru ; 
population, 15,312. Tin mines and rubber are 
important in Johore ; rice, rubber, tapioca, and 
coconuts in Kedah ; a^cultureis the chief industry 
of Kelantan and Trengganu. 
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Britisli Bmpire in Australasia 

I. Island Life in the Strange South Seas 

By Sir Basil Thomson, k.c.b. 

Author of “South Sea Yarns,” “The Fijians,” etc. 

The divevse peoples who inhabit those far vmnanhc isles of the Scntth Seas that enjoy 
British protection and comprise the oceanic portion of the vast British Empire in 
Australasia, are here described and iUustraied. Separate articles on the Australian 
Commonwealth, New Zealand, and Tasmania will he foWtd imder their own headings 


N atives of the Pacific Islands and 
New Guinea belong to three 
races — the Polynesian, the 
Melanesian, and the Micronesian. If a 
line were drawn 
north and south 
about the 170th 
degree of longitude 
W. the Pol5mesian 
race would be found 
throughout the 
widely scattered 
islands on the east 
of the line and the 
Melanesians on the 
west, though among 
the Melanesian 
Islands there are 
colonies of Poly- 
nesians, formed in 
historical times by 
castaways driven 
westward by the 
strong south-east 
trade wind. > 

How long the 
islands have been 
inhabited is as yet 
undetermined, but 
it seems certain that 
both Polynesians 
and Melanesians 
came from the west- 
ward in the region 
of the Malay 
Archipelago and 
that the Melanesians 
were established in 
their islands many 
centuries before the 
Pol5mesiaiis passed 
through them to the 
islands beyond. 


What privations and hardships they 
endured in their eventful voyages can 
never now be known. From time to 
time native canoes have been encountered 
many hundred miles 
from land without 
food or water, full 
of men, women, and 
children doomed to 
die of thirst. 
Throughout 
Melanesia there was 
a well-established 
custom of slaughter- 
ing all strangers 
and castaways, and 
even eating them, 
because they landed 
with salt water 
in their eyes.” 
Traditions still exist 
among the Poly- 
nesians showing 
that they started 
on their travels 
because they were 
vanquished in a 
civil war in their 
own land and 
were doomed to 
destruction. 

The origin of the 
Micronesians is even 
more obscure. They 
are known from 
Spanish voyagers to 
have been in their 
present habitat for 
at least three 
centuries, and they 
have preserved to 
the present day their 
very characteristic 



A PERFECT DREAM OF A HAT 


Feathers of the cockatoo, bird of paradise, 
and white crane, built up on a cane .frame- 
work, form this headdress worn by a premier 
danseur of Ifuifu, Papua 
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OH THE THRESHOLD OF MANHOOD 

CermocuM ixmks ttuin the ®cme of the 
iprotew^ hi New Guinea, This astonishing 
wtecuott is worn by boys in the Gnlf 
PMsioft when being initiated into manhood 
Fkm, dm^rkm Fidi muutiim, CkhH» 


Malay or IVIongolian appearance. Of 
all the Pacific races they are alone in 
making and drinking fermented liquor. 
Their islands are grossly over-populated 
considering the poorness of the soil and 
the lack of water, yet until quite recently 
they were alone in their rapid increase 
of population. 

Broadly speaking, the Polynesians 
may be described as tall and handsome, 
light brow in colour, with wavy hair, 
which, naturally black, is dyed red with 
lime and cut short, until it stands erect 
like a barrister s wig. They are polished 
in manners, energetic in war, and digni- 
fied in deportment, but naturally indo- 
lent and prone to make a great show of 
civilization which they do not possess. 

The Melanesian varies in colour. In 
some islands he is nearly black, while 
in others there is every gradation of 
colour, from black to reddish-brown, 
even in neighbouring villages. His hair 
is frizzy, he is shorter and stouter 
in build than the Polynesian, and far 
more energetic and industrious. The 
Polynesians have powerful chiefs with 
miniature Courts, the Melanesians are 
Republican by instinct. With the 
exception of the Maoris, the Polynesian 
can lay little claim to artistic skill. The 
Melanesian has a passion for decorating 
even his household utensils by carving 
and colouring. The Polynesian is far 
less conservative than the Melanesian. 
You will find him strutting about in the 
most unbecoming European garments, 
while the Melanesian, who has seen far 
more of Europeans on the sugar plan- 
tations, stoutly refuses to adopt trousers 
unless he is employed in a European 
vessel. 

Midway between these two races 
stands the Fijian. Fiji is the meeting 
ground, because it was the most easterly 
point reached by the Melanesian popu- 
lation, and the natural target for 
Pol5mesian raids and conquests. The 
Fijian is of fine physique, muscular, 
athletic, and energetic. His colour 
varies like that of the Melanesian, and 
he knows how to make himself imposing 
by dyeii^ his hair with lime and 
dressing it until it forms an enormous 
golden aureole about his head. He is 
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FULLY FLEDGED DUKDUKS IN LODGE DRESS 


Members of the Dukduk secret society, which has branches throughout Papua, cut quaint figures in 
their regalia. High masks, like fantastic extinguishers, made of wickerwork and decorated with 
leaves and cloth, envelop their bodies. Thus attired, they whirl along the paths, hopping and 
whooping, and then return to their sacred lodge to assist at the initiation of neophytes 
Photo, George Brown, ** Melanesians and Polynesians,** Macmillan & Co., Lid, 
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remarkably conser\^ative, for though he 
has been under the British Government 
since 1874, he still lives in the thatched 
hut which contented his fathers, and 
fashions a canoe out of a tree-trunk. 
Nor has he showm any desire to learn 
English or to adopt European food, 
except to a limited extent. 

At the same time, he has taken very 
kindly to Christianity, and is only now 
emerging from the first enthusiasm of 
conversion. There is a strong histrionic 
vein in the native character, and the 
mysticism of the Roman Catholics and 
the re\'ival meetings of the Wesleyans 
minister to this instinct. There are 
moments when there is a veritable 
Pentecost of religious excitement among 
the converts. With the adoption of 
Christianity most of the old heathen rites 
and superstitions have vanished, but 
secretly, no doubt, there remains a strong 
belief in the malevolent influence of un- 
quiet spirits which have to be propitiated. 


IN AUSTRALASIA 

The native population of the British 
half of Papua (New Guinea) has been 
definitely shown to be of Melanesian 
origin: with a Papuan admixture growing 
stronger with every mile from the coast. 
The customs are almost purely Melane- 
sian, for half the year the south-east 
trade wind blows from the Solomon 
Islands, and there can be httle doubt 
that in the course of centuries Melanesian 
colonies were established on the coast, 
which drove back the native Papuans 
into the interior, where their descendants 
are now to be found. 

To pass from Fiji to Papua is to step 
from the twentieth century into the 
Stone Age. Actually within the last 
twenty years the Papuans were still 
using stone tools in preference to iron. 
There was an extraordinary political 
parcellation. Each village was at war 
with its neighbour, and trade was 
carried on only by means of common 
markets, to which potential enemies 



p,r^n hang UP YOUR BABY IN A STRONG STRING BAG 

^ remarkably simple and effective method 
hL baby^^d hushed it to sleep, 

arrival. Tfo baa serves af ^ ® liangs from a rafter, while she attends to her penultimate 

^ the bag rockmg-cradle. mosqmto curtain, and safe, all in one, a£d does not 

appear to induce curvature of the spine in the cluldren 
Photo, American FiOd Museum, Chicago 
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WORLD-WIDE PASTIME OF SIMPLE FOLK SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED 
Kiwai children, living at the entrance to the Fly River, are very keen on cat*s-cradle, and have 
a great number of varieties of the game, some of them very intricate. Anthropological students 
of folk-lore, investi|:ating the games of uncivilized peoples, have found that this string game is 
one of the most widely-diffused amusements in the world, occurring in Australia and in Africa 
. PhotOi W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New Guinea " 

might repair. The cultivation was car- yourself. Consequently, the victims 
ried on by the women under the pro- whose skulls were to be found decorating 

tection of armed men, and no man in the eaves of the chiefs’ houses were 

his senses thought of leaving the confines generally those of stragglers or women 

of his village unarmed. It is true that or children who were cut off unawares, 

the battles were generally bloodless. Among some of the tribes a man might 

It was enough to dress up and paint not wear the coveted decoration of the 

the face to look terrible and to make upper mandible of the hombill in his 

a strong indication of an attempt to hair until he had killed a man, and 

charge, for the enemy to run away, in one case a boy of eleven, the son 

If he stood his ground, you ran away of a chief, who was wearing this 
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VCHIHG tADiES OF RiOO, DRESSED \H ALL THEIR BEST 
Tiity luiw d nm>»d Ukcftr 1>est ildrts oi fiae fibre trimmed with strips of white cloth in which to pose 
Meiw theeareewL Both wear aekUy woven fibre nni3let&, those ot the girl on the left being embellishea 
wink tmkk, or lOMitles^ <d leil m itlao woeis torteisoBhell brevets, cowrie bangles, and a necklace 
oi red sad white beads symmetrically strong 
duMNpMi Jimsw, CA»ea£« 

m 



K full 

Photo, American FieU Museum, Chicago 
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WOMEN OF OROKAIVA ENJOYING A PULL AT A LONG PIPE 
Their pipe is a length of bamboo open at the mouth end. Near the other, closed, end a small wooden 
tube IS inserted containing the tobacco rolled into a ball. The smoker draws down the smoke until 
the bamboo is full, and then closes the orifice with the hand, removes the tube, and inhales the tobacco 
smoke through the hole. The pipe is passed from hand to hand till the smoke is eichausted 
PhofOt W, N. Beaver, “ Unexplored New Gmneat ” 




«« OF PFPUF 


~ vpf.sjwuejius a 

ir, }i, « VwMpUfHt \gw Guin^ • 

m 


wallaby i 



fish-faced weed-robed celebrants of ghoulish RITER 

tL’treolTSS ofS 


and mythical figures the nrecke siff^firan^’ vf® which represent various legendary 

These horrible fish-hkUaskUamed^in whireVak:^tre"Sed%?^^^^^ 

Photo, W, N» Beaver, ** Unexplored New Guinea** ^ 
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decoration, had earned it by clubbing 
the life out of a wounded prisoner 
while his father was holding him. 

Since the administration of Papua 
was handed over to the Australian 
Commonwealth \\ith the additional ter- 
ritoiy' taken from the Germans in the 
north-eastern half of the island continent, 
efforts have been made to colonise the 
Possession. The process must neces- 
sarily be veiy’ gradual. The countrj^ 
has scarcely emerged from the pros- 
pector state. A large part of the 
mountainous interior has not yet been 
explored. Even now species new to 
the zoologist and the botanist are being 


discovered, and from the finds of gold 
that have been made it seems quite 
probable that great mineral wealth may 
be discovered at any time ; but the 
European settler has many difficulties 
to contend with. Malaria is rife, the 
climate, especially in the period of the 
north-western monsoon, is unhealthy for 
Europeans, and the means of transport 
by land are almost non-existent. 

The efforts of early administrators, 
such as Sir William Macgregor, had 
necessarily to be the pacification and 
exploration of the country. It was 
unsafe for Europeans to go from one 
tribe to another because neighbouring 



Warriors STRIKE TERROR INTO THE HEART 

devite mcanulc as they ^ paint. They look like 

Mkatoo leathers and hun« with headdresses arched with white 

with dJdcISJe cross-belts 

wuoQs, ana necklaces of tusks and repulsive nose ornaments 
Paote, Unhersiti Jewel Film 
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CAPTAIN OF A COMPANY OF CANNIBAL FIGHTING MEN 

Black cassowary feathers form his headdress, proclaiming him to be a personage in his tribe. Similar 
feathers compose his ruff, the ends of which are held down on his chest by cross-belts of shell and 
rattan. His ear-rings are of cuscus tails stripped of their hair, and his armlets of trldacna shell 

PhoiOt Universal Jewel Film 
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SHOWN BY HEMPEN HALTERS 

as a Rt«m of tnaJ^^ si:^«lded round the neck are -worn by the women in some parts of New Guinea 
TO S® period! during which they 

fmm K»+hH!!* Without a covering, from walking about to pay visits, and 

from battang. Widows are also prohibited from wearing food dressel 
Photo, Thonm McMahon 
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TU-,- u aristocracy unadorned by adventitious trappings 

1 his IS the chief of Dobu, in south-east New Guinea, with his wife. Even the grotesque nose ornaments 
diff^tv ^ Fibre^f on each side of the septo of the nose— detract Httle from their austere 
aignity. Fibre armlets and shell garters complete his attire, while hers consists only of a skirt ot 
pandanus leaf. His water-bottle is a calabash 
Photo, George Brown, “ Melanesians and Polynesians,** Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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MEN’S BONNETS IN NEW GUINEA 
North coast Papuans wear a headdress of 
black woolly material sewn on to a frontlet of 
minute beads, fibre breast ornaments, and 
armlets of boars’ tusks and tridacna shell 
Photo, American Fidd Museum, Chicago 

tribes were nearly always at war. 
Homicide was regarded 'by the native 
code as a mere matter of payment. 
Indeed, in one case, when a ship-of-war 
was sent to arrest the native murderers 
of a European, the murderer himself 
came on board and tendered the usual 
compensation of a pig, two spears, and 
a war club, and was astonished and 
indignant when his legal tender was 
rejected and he was put under arrest. 

It was Sir William Macgregor who 
began the practice of converting mur- 
derers into policemen. The New Guinea 
murderer was generally the strongest 
and most enterprising man of his 
village. He was sentenced to penal 
servitude and sent to the gaol in Port 
Moresby. After a few months of labour 
on the road, if his conduct was good, his 
sentence was remitted, he was sworn 
in as a constable, clothed in uniform. 


IN AUSTRALASIA 

and sent back to his village to keep 
order. So proud was he of his new 
authority, and particularly of his 
uniform, that he proceeded to rule his 
village^with a rod of iron, and in very 
few cases did he betray the confidence 
that had been placed in him. In a 
very few years it became possible for 
Europeans to travel safely from East 
Cape to the mouth of the Fly River. 

The extraordinary conservatism of 
the Melanesian need not be enlarged 
upon, but it is worth noting that the 
Spanish^ discoverer, Catoira, has left us 
an elaborate description of the Solomon 
islander in 1567, and that in no par- 
ticular, either in language or customs 
or behaviour, has he changed in the 
past three and a half centuries. 

While the natives prefer their own 
customs to ours, they are by no 
means unteachable. In Tonga they 
have a college of their own with 
only one European teacher, where 
they learn history, mathematics, and 



JEWELLED DANDY OF PAPUA 
His trinkets include ropes of shells on his 
neck and breast, tortoiseshell ear-rings, and 
a frontal circlet of small white shells split 
and sewn on finely-plaited rattan 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 
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PIPING A SIMPLE MELODY 

Musical instruixients among the Melanesians are few, and, apart 
from the drums, show little ingenuity of construction. This 
flute, in use on St. Matthias Island, is a length of bamboo with 
only three holes besides the orifice 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 


shorthand. They take 
very readily to European 
drill. They are beginning 
to breed and ride horses, 
and in a few cases the 
natives keep cows and 
sell milk. In Fiji the 
government offices are 
served by native clerks. 

There is a medical school 
for native practitioners, 
and numbers of efficient 
smiths, carpenters, and 
fitters are turned out 
from the government 
technical school. In the 
management of European 
vessels they excel, and 
one may fi n d them 
cooking, waiting at 
table, and minding the 
European baby. But let 
them once return to their 
village and the whole of 
this skin of civilization is 
sloughed off. A few of 
them live in weather- 
board bungalows built on 
the European style, but 
they live in them on 
principle rather than by 
inclination, and they are 
always happier in the 
native house of tree- 
trunks and grass thatch, 
which has been compared 
in outward appearance to 
a disembowelled haystack. 

The economic progress of the natives 
is barred at present by a species of 
Communism. In Fiji this is called 
kerekere,” and it means that no 
native, unless he is a chief, dares to 
accumulate property, because his feUow- 
viUagers descend upon him and ask for 
it. The kerekere carries a reciprocal 
obligation to return other goods at a 
later period, ‘which are also asked for, 
but a native who refused such a request 
would be pointed at as a niggard, and 
would not dare to hold up his head. 
There is, besides, an institution known 
as lala,"' under which a chief has a 
right to call on any member of the tribe 
to do work in the common interest. 


It is, in fact, the equivalent of local 
rates, but in practice, now that the 
chiefs have larger ideas, the lala is 
much abused in the form of collecting 
money for the purchase of a European 
vessel which the chief will use as his 
private yacht. 

The dividing line - between private 
property and property held in common 
is very difficult to draw. Land not under 
cultivation is the property of the com- 
munity, and if a man wishes to fence 
off and cultivate a plot, he applies to 
the chief, who, learning that it is not 
claimed by anyone else, assigns it to 
the applicant. As long as he cultivates 
it, it is his private property, and should 

l2 
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he plant fruit-trees upon 
it, and the land after- 
wards be assigned to 
someone else, the fruit- 
trees remain his. Other 
communal property 
consists in meeting- 
houses, fish fences, 
communal vessels and 
canoes, roads and paths ; 
but movable property 
belongs to the individual 
until it is begged from 
him by someone else. 

As might be expected 
of a people who draw 
their sustenance entirely 
from the land and sea 
reefs, the Pacific islander 
is consumed by earth 
hunger. In the early 
days of Fiji, when the 
chiefs sold large tracts of 
land to Europeans, there 
was no end to the number 
of claimants who came 
forward demanding 
compensation or return 
of the land. After these 
early sales the government 
refused to allow the 
alienation of any of the 
native land except upon 
a lease, and in Tonga the 
native government had 
come to the same decision 
many years before the group became a 
British Protectorate. 

The general policy of the British 
Government has been to govern the 
natives through their chiefs. This has 
led, perhaps, to an attitude among the 
civil servants of treating the natives 
like museum specimens in a glass case. 
They are not allowed, except for a very 
good reason, to leave their native place 
in any number ; there is a stringent law 
against supplying them with liquor ; 
they may not engage for service with 
Europeans except under strict super- 
vision ; even the rent paid by Europeans 
for their land reaches the nativ^ 
through the government. In the British 
Solomon Islands the same policy is 
pursued, but here so small is the 


MELANESIAN SAILING CANOE BECALMED 
It is rigged with a large leg-of-mutton sail made of mat, the ropes 
being of hibiscus bark. In a strong breeze one of the crew stands 
on the windward outrigger, stepping inboard as the wind slacks 
PhotOf American Field Museum, Chicago 

European population that the chiefs 
are left with greater powers of self- 
government. But the whole system of 
government is in the melting-pot, and 
the tendency is towards some kind of 
representative institutions in all the 
islands, even though the people are not 
ready for them. 

Their marriage customs, though not 
peculiar to themselves, are remarkable. 
In the New Hebrides die whole popula- 
tion is divided into two marriage classes. 
We will call them O and X. An O man 
must marry an X woman, and aH the 
children of both sexes belong to the 
X class. The brother of the X woman 
must marry an O woman, and all her 
children are O. Speaking generally, it 
may be said that to a Melanesian man all 
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BEAUTIFUL VESSEL FREIGHTED WITH MYSTIC SIGNIFICANCE 
In Duke of York Island a sacred canoe figures in the secret institutions. Strict silence 'is enforced 
during its building and decoration, after which, with Dukduks seated in it, it is carried in procession 
through all the villages, which make offerings of shell money 
PhotOi George Brown, “ Melanesians and Polynesians** Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 



PALM LEAVES FROM OVERHEAD FOR CARPETS UNDERFOOT 
Rough mats plaited from the leaves of the coconut palm are the only kind made by the natives 
of Duke of York Island.^ Most of their baskets are shaped and made from cords of some vegetable 
material, and afterwards covered with an outer bark of rattan 
Photo, Thomas McMahon 
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YOUNG SEA-LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS 
Their canoe is a dug-out constructed to hold eight people besides the steersman. An outrigger, made 
of a log of light timber and^ fastened to the canoe by crossbars, makes it an admirable surf-boat. 
'Sailing canoes, with an outrigger on both sides, a mat sail, and bark ropes, are also in common use 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 



MONSTER DEEP SEA FISH TRAP OF NEW BRITAIN 

It is made of split bamboos bound together with plaited rattan vines, and is about ten feet long 
and six feet in diameter. There is an opening at both ends, each of which converges to a hole in the 
centre, through which the fish pass but cannot return. The trap is anchored in deep water 
Photo, George Brown, “ Melanesians and Polynesians,**' Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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SMILING MOTHERS AND THEIR WOOLLY-HEADED BROOD 
Grass girdles constitute the sum of feminine attire throughout most of the islands in the Western 
Pacific. They evidence some manufacturing skill on the part of the women and some taste in 
coloration. These women and children live on Rambuzo, second largest of the Admiralty Islands. 
Amiable as they look, they are people with an unpleasant reputation for cannibalism 
PhoiOf American Field Museum, Chicago 


women of his own generation are either 
sisters or wives ; to a Melanesian woman 
all men are either brothers or husbands. 

Among the Melanesian tribes in Fiji 
the custom is still more curious, for their 
marriage with particular women is 
obligatory — that is to say, every child 
is bom into the world vnth his or her 
natural mate. The men must marry 
their first cousin, the daughter of their 
mother's brother. The daughter of the 
mother's sister or of the father's brother 
is absolutely forbidden to them. She is 
their sister, and regarded as being as 
closely related as the actual sister. And 
so for generations quite one-third of the 
people have been marrying their first 
cousins without, so far as can be 
ascertained, any ill result. 

Generally speaking, descent is traced 
through the mother and not the father, 
and to this is to be ascribed the extra- 
ordinary custom of “ vasu," which gives 
the son of a pair certain powers over 


his mother's native place. He may go 
to it, take anything he covets from the 
houses, tear down the fruit trees, and 
behave generally in such a way that if 
he were a stranger he would be clubbed 
to death forthwith. 

Among the Pol3mesians the old 
religion was ancestor worship, and there 
are traces of it throughout Melanesia as 
well. Every tribe believed in a future 
state, and the place to which the spirit 
went after death was the mythical land 
of origin. In some of the Melanesian 
islands they wiU stfil show you the path 
which the spirits take until they come 
to the cliff overlooking the Western 
Ocean. This is their jumping-off place, 
and from there they are carried swiftly 
to a land where the yams grow larger 
without tillage, the sun is brighter with- 
out burning, the winds are tempered to 
softness, the fmits of the earth ripen 
to the hand without labour, the spirits 
of the ancestors collect upon the beach 
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DRESSED FOR A DANCE IN THE ADMIRALTY ISLANDS 
Men and women dance separately in Melanesia. The men wear feather-decked headdresses and 
coomonly carry sticks, which they wave to and fro and raise or lower in the various movements 
of the dance. Music is pro\dded by drums, the dancers keeping up a monotonous chant 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 


and wave welcome to the new-comer, 
and the spirit enjoys all the delights of 
an eternal feast. He might never reach 
this Elysium if he had been cowardly in 
war, or a back-biter, or a sluggard, for 
on the one hand Tatovu, with his axe, 
lay in wait for him, and on the other 
the dread fisherwomen, who made sweeps 
in the air with their nets to entangle 
the unwaiy soul. If they caught him 
they bit him in the head as the human 
fisherwomen do and threw him into 
their basket, and that, so far as one can 
gather, was the end of him. 

In certain sheltered bays the natives 
firmly believe that female spirits of 
transcendent beauty make love to 
unwary mortals and Ml them at the first 
embrace. They will quote the cases of 
well-known men found dead in these 
spots. 

In the old cannibal days there were 
tra^ of totemism. One tribe would 


venerate the shark, because a shark had 
ferried their ancestress over the waters 
into safety, another the crab or a 
particular bird, and in one case even 
mankind in general. One might not eat 
the flesh of this protecting genius, and 
therefore the tribe whose totem was a 
mam was debarred from cannibalism. 

While the old cannibals were still 
living, many attempts were made to 
ascertain the origin of cannibalism. The 
argument that it was due to the absence 
of animal food will not hold good, for 
there was an ample supply of fish and 
pork in Fiji, where cannibalism was 
most developed. On the other hand, 
there were noted cannibal chiefs upon 
whom the custom grew until it became 
an obsession. Generally, however, men 
were eaten as an act of triumph, and one 
of the bitterest taunts that could be 
uttered was to say : “ I ate your 

father,” or, even worse, I shall eat 
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you,*' There was, besides, the belief 
that in eating the liver of a fallen 
warrior his courage entered into the eater. 

The attitude of nearly all the Pacific 
Islanders towards death is not ours. 
They take it, so to speak, in the day's 
work. It is weU attested that, in Fiji, 
the widows of a dead chief would think 
it the last dishonour if they were not 
strangled ceremonially to his Manes, for 
it would always be said that their 
escape showed that they had been 
unfaithful to him. The aged and the 
incurably sick took their end \\ith the 
same philosophy. 

Jackson, a truthful observer of the 
early 'sixties, was actually present when 
an old Fijian was buried alive with full 
funeral ceremony. The day had been 
fixed with his concurrence a week or 
two earlier, it being understood that he 
should show no sign of life after he had 
been properly anointed, shrouded, and 
laid out for burial. When the time 
came, the air was rent with wailing. 


IN AUSTRALASIA . 

People amputated the first joint of their 
little fingers in token of mourning and 
cast ashes on their heads. The bier was 
carried to the grave and lowered into it, 
but when the earth pattered down upon 
the shroud the poor old gentleman was 
seized with a fit of coughing, and it was 
not until the grave was partly filled in 
and stamped down that he who had 
been officially’, became actually a dead 
man. There is an old lament of the soul 
in a Fijian epic where they sing : The 
rafters of our house (the ribs) are broken 
with the stamping of the mourners." 

There is a strong neurotic tinge in the 
Pol^Tiesian and Melanesian characters. 
It is enough to prophesy that a man will 
die upon a certain day for the prophecy 
to be fulfilled. Thus, a few 3^ears ago, 
w^hen a Fijian with the nightmare 
screamed out that he w^as possessed by 
the soul of a neighbour and that the 
neighbour w^ould die on the following 
Thursday, the neighbour fell sick and 
came very near to dying. There is a 



MEN OF A TRIBE OF SINISTER REPUTATION 
Notwithstanding their adorned and peaceful appearance they are natives of Malayta, the island 
in the Solomons most notorious for the blood-thirstiness of its savages. Two of these men wear 
the insignia of the higher order, the crescent of pearl-shell. Both men and women have holes 
bored right through the tips of their noses, in which they insert spikes cut from the shell of qIatp 

PhotOf J. W. Beattie 
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THE HOME OF THE ISLANDERS’ GODS 
The ceremonies connected with Devil-Devil worship on the alm^t unknown ™g of coral ^oUs n^ed 
One Tone Tava, which lie 200 miles north of the Solomon Islands, are shrouded in mystery, and little 
is known concerning them. The actual idols are here seen in front of their sacred 
** tambu house.” These unique photographs were taken unknown to the natives by the only white 

trader on the group 
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. THE LAND-GODS' HOMAGE TO THE POWERS OF THE SEA 
A Devil-Devil ceremony is in progress, and portra3^ the annual rite of ** bowing the idols to the sea 
in supplication for ample fishing harvests. On the very infrequent occasion of the arrival of the 
white trader's schooner from a visit to the Solomon Islands, the Devil-DevU priests board the vessel 
wad estorcise, with many strange ceremonies, any foreign devil-devils that may be lurking aboard 

PAotos, Harold A, Markham, 




ON THE TRAIL OF AN IMAGINARY FOE 
A most military spectacle, truly. This war-dance, for such it is in reality, is popular among the 
natives of the Solomon Islands, and to the nnaccustomed eye has a distinctly menacing appearance, 
increased by the accompaniment of banging shields and punctuated by deep growls. The tactics 
employed in real warfare are those which cunning and treachery suggest, and it is very seldom that 

a fair open fight occurs 


y 



AT BAY I CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE DANCE 
Each individual stands on guard, with shield up and spear held back at arm’s length, his attitude 
imposing in the extreme. Considerable care must be exercised in using these formidable weapons 
in mc«k fights, for sharp fishbones are bound to the spearheads, and they are often poison^ by inserting 
them into a decomposed body, tetanus invariably resulting from a wound inflicted by them 

PhotoSf C. W. CoUinson 
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ON THE SHORE OF THE RUBIANA LAGOON 
Whilst more elaborate aad imposing than the general run of native dwelling-houses in the Solomon 
Islands, this is an excellent illustration of the method of construction. The roof, thatched with 
palm and pandanus leaves, is supported on a row of posts, and much artistic taste is shown in 
the elaborate colour scheme of dyed and plaited palm-leaves composing the front of the building 

Photo, J. jF. Goldie 



“THE HOTTEST ISLAND IN THE SHARKIEST WATER IN MELANESIA!” 
This enticing appellation, together with that of “ Chief centre of the Head-hunters,** should render 
unnecessary any further description of the small (about fifteen miles round) island of Savo, lying to 
the north-west of Guadalcanar. With the acceptance of Christianity and the spread of trade, the 
sinister reputation of the Savoans as head-hunters is steadily disappearing 
PhotOt Douglas Rannie, “Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals “ 
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BENIGN IN APPEARANCE, BUT BELLIGERENT BY NATURE 
is a veritaUe Betserker vrtiea roused, and his battle fury is such as to render him almost invulnerable 
tereei&tibie. Thie shlddl he cairies is, with slight locfd variations, common amongst all the larg^ 
oi{ the SdkxQon xscoup. It measures three feet in length and about nine inches in breadth, 
aiid is in*d>6 cfa layw of light reeds cm: canes lashed neatly together with rattan 
PkoiOi C. W. CaUinson 





after the battle the pipe of peace 

KiUy-killy and shield seem strangely out of place in Simbo Island, where nature, by reason of 
her very loveliness, might surely soothe and soften the most quarrelsome of natures. Rising two 
thousand feet from the sea, fringed about with coral reefs, the island is resplendent from base to 
summit with magnificent tree-ferns, flowering plants, vines, and orchids in endless hues 

Photo, C* W. CoUtnson 
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OBSERVANCE OF STRANGE RITE AMONG YOUTHS OF BUKA ISLAND 
Ifiieh |or«tbougbt and artistic effort is bestowed by South Sea Islanders on the headgear worn ou 
impoctant occasions. On the islands of Bougainville and Buka, formerly German, now British 
possessions, the natives manufacture znarvrilous headdresses, and the boys of Buka sometimes wear 
these weird grass globe-shaped hats, to denote that they are not yet of marriageable age 

PMot TkiHim McUakon 




POWDER AND PAINT ARE SOCIETY'S ORNAMENTS ON SIM BO ISLAND 
Natives of the Solomon Islands often smear their hair and bodies with a paste made from coral 
lime. Applied to the hair it serves the double purpose of bleaching it and destroying vermin. 
Throughout Melanesia women have but a small measure of hberty and responsibility. Women and rank 
may be purchased with pigs, a wife costing from one to twenty pigs according to her attractions 

Photo^ C, W. CoUinson^ 
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HEAD-HUNTERS IN QUEST OF ADVENTURE 
Despite its fragile appearance, this war canoe from Vella Lavella Island in the Solomons is a 
remarkably sturdy sea-boat. The bow and stem are elaborately inlaid with pearl-shell and 
decorated with ro'W's of large white cowrie shells. Just above water-line a grotesquely carved 
little deity is attached to the bow ; he it is who spies out the hidden reef and gives warning of 

the approach of enemy craft 
PhotOf Thomas McMahon 

disease well known in Fiji called incantation or two the charm is buried 
dongai,” which can only be described in the thatch of the doomed man's 
as love-sickness. When two lovers are house and almost invariably he dies, 
separated one, or both, falls into a In most cases, no doubt, care is taken 
decline and, unless drastic measures are to convey to him that a spell has been 
taken, dies of dongai. The natives laid upon him, and that is enough to 
regard it as a form of possession," and accomplish the death by natural means, 
know of no cure for it. but in one famous case in Fiji that 

It is this sort of fatalism which keeps subsequently came before the criminal 
alive the prevailing belief in witchcraft, court, when the charm failed to work 
In the Pacific the office of wizard is and the wizard’s reputation was at 
hereditary. He works for fees like any stake, he lay in wait for the victim with 
medical practitioner, with the difference a club, and then attended the funeral 
that he is paid to help people out of this with his face blackened, which is the 
world rather than to keep them in it. recognized method adopted by these 
His st««k-in-trade is the clippings from practitioners for sending in the bill for 
the hair or nails or a fragment of the their services. 

dothii^ of the person doomed to death, The Fijian wizard has lamented more 
aiwi with this and a few herbs and an than once that his spells fail to work 
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Much skill is shoi^'by mTOt SouThSea PISCATORIAL PREY 

eSted'aJon P®** essentials. Off Sands^ cSS® ® quicker 

s4^ fir m,dw collection inv^ly fill! OTe?^to7h"^’7 scaffolds are 

spear, for mullet bream, codfish, rays, and even smS shS^cL be “ fortL 

Photo, Douglas Rannie “ - <=3“ Ce forked by an exoert 
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Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals » ^ 











EXERCISING. THE PROFESSION OF HIS ANCESTORS , , 

He is practising his skill on an imaginary enemy, but in many 
supeS forWdity has bestowed on 

islanders should seek him os friend rather than toe 
Photo, Douglas Rannie, Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals** 


upon Europeans, probably, he says, 
because they eat different food. The 
wizards are also diviners and, when a 
mysterious crime has been committed, 
it is not unusual to pay a fee for the 
consultation of the local oracle. He 
will ask his client to pronounce the names 
of aU the persons who are most likely 
to have been implicated, and at the 
utterance of a particular name he will 
say that his flesh is tingling all over. In 
not a few cases it was afterwards proved 
that the wrong man had been accused. 

Since the introduction of Christianity 
the Bible has been made to take the 
^ce of the diviner. The whole com- 
Daunity is summoned, and each one is 


required to take an oath that he or she 
is guiltless of the deed. Put to this 
ordeal, the guilty person will sometimes 
make a confession, but if not, and he 
takes the oath, he pines away under the 
load of his perjury and ultimately dies. 
When a person is attacked by a fainting 
fit, it is always presumed that he or she 
has been guilty of some moral offence, 
and this is usually sufBcient to produce 
a confession. 

The taboo is universal throughout the 
islands. From the day when the native 
is bom until his death he must walJc 
warily for fear of infrin^g some 
taboo, knowing that if, unwittingly,^ he 
commits one of these solecisms his liver 
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PADDLING HER OWN CANOE IN HARBOUR OF PORT ADAM 
Bracelets, airolets, necklets, ear-rings, and nose-skewer adorn this woman of “ the wild island of 
Mala, or Malayta, hut her toilet boasts of nothing more. The personal adornments of the Mala native 
are really beautiful and surpnsmgly varied ; nose ornaments comprise gilt nails, strings of beads, small 
tusks, carved shells, tufts of dried grass, rings, and long bamboo or bone plugs 



BAMBOO WATERPOTS OF SALT WATER TRADERS 
They are salt water ^yeyors, and, being members of a coastal tribe, encounter no difficulty in the 
vegetables, they convey salt water in bamboos to the inland bush natives, 
who obtain their much needed salt from it by evaporation. Betel-nut chewing is a delight of the 
Malayta native, and a small stick is used to manipulate the betel-nut about gums and teeth 
Photo, Pannie, " Adventures Among South Se^ Cannibals ** 
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A MAKER OF GODS: IMAGE CARVER AND HIS HANDIWORK 
The sacred grounds of the gods are said to have existed from time immemorial, but missionary work 
is growing apace in Ambryn Island, and it is doubtful whether posterity will regard the ground or 

C ds with the same superstitious dread as did their forefathers. ^ This grey-haired native, however, 
ows all the prayers and charms which control and appease the spirits dweHing within these idols 
Photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 
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v^411 swell up and he will die, Tongans 
used to satisfy their curiosity by 
opening the corpses of the dead to 
ascertain by examination of the liver 
whether they had been guilty of one of 
these wickednesses, for it must be 
remembered that, according to native 
belief, no person dies a natural death — 
disease is always the work of an enemy. 

Apart from the ancestor gods, there 
are a host of sprites to be propitiated.-; 
One of the cults that have survived to 
this day in Fiji is that of the Luve-ni- 
wai (Children of the water). These 
little people are only half the natural 
size and, like Pucks, they take a delight 
in interfering with human affairs. They 



inspire men to great deeds, and, vdien'' 
the young people took to resuscitating 
the rites, the Government had to step 
in with a law, making communion with 
the water-sprites an affair of two dozen 
lashes, for in these degenerate days the 
water-sprites inspired their votaries to 
burglary, incendiarism, and even 
murder, as a sort of escape from the 
deadly monotony of semi-civilized life. 

In certain districts in Fiji an alien 
‘ cult, introduced from the West, has led 
to a good deal of controversy. Tradition 
says that two old men were washed up 
by the sea and went through the country 
preaching the building of ‘‘nanga'* 
(literally, "bed"’) of the ancestors, 

. enclosure of erect 

stones, not unlike the 
cromlechs of Western 



HiQH-CLASS CONTENTMENT IN SANTA CRUZ 
The shining \TMte disk proclaims him to be a man of some 
importance. From the septum of his nose a green stone 
ornament IS suspended, and, having had the misfortune to break 
an ear-lobe, he can display- but one 'tortoiseshell ear-ring 
Photo, Douglas Rannie, '‘Among South Sea Cannibals** 


Europe and North Africa. 
To this enclosure the 
whole population repaired 
to present the first fruits 
and invoke a blessing on 
the crops, and this annual 
festival was the occasion 
for making the boys 
into men by fantastic 
ceremonies of initiation. 
Two or three of the nanga 
still exist and are regarded 
with superstitious fear. 

The natives^ as a 
whole, were cpfiverted 
t o Christianity with 
astonishing ease. AH that 
was necessary was to 
convert the chiefs, the 
keepers of the people’s 
conscience, and the rest 
followed as a matter 
of course. The great 
majority are Wesley ans, 
but the Presbyterians, the 
Church of England, and 
the Roman Catholics 
all have flourishing 
communities. They are 
doing invaluable work in 
the education of the 
people, but though they 
Have been successful in 
p u 1 1 j n.g down many 
barbarous practices it is 
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DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF BOW AND- ARROW AFFRAY 
Until quite recently the natives of Santa Cruz practised the hideous custom prevalent in the Solomon 
Islands, of poisoning their spears' and arrow-tips which is described on page 923. The preliminary 
figure of a war-dance is here illustrated ; the chief taking the lead and personally conducting his 
own troupe. During the sham fight the poisoned arrow-head is carefully enclosed in thick leaves 
PhotOt Douglas Rannie, “ Adventures Among South Sea Cannibalsi 
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not certain that 
they have reaJly 
reached the heart 
of the people. As 
the conversion of 
the natives was to 
take place it was 
probably mistaken 
policy not to 
teach them English 
or some other 
European language, 
for their own 
written literature 
is veiy scanty. 

The missionaries 
preferred to make 
an elaborate study 
of the native 
languages them- 
selves and employ native teachers, and 
perhaps, in the circumstances, it was 
all they could do, but they have 



A FIJIAN’S GLORY IS HIS HAIR 
The crisp mop of hair is one of the Fijian’s 
most prized possessions j missionaries have 
tried in vain to cut it down 
Photo t R. M. Clutterbuck 


neglected, with very 
few exceptions, the 
technical training of 
the natives, from 
which very much 
might have been 
achieved. 

The beach-comber 
has now passed 
into the region of 
romance and his 
place has been taken 
by the trader and 
planter, who passed 
through many lean 
years before they 
attained their 
present prosperity. 
The European 
population of the 


islands is still very small ; in Fiji about 
4,800, of whom 500 are temporarily 
employed at the sugar-mills as 



RUDE MUSIC FROM CRUDE SOURCE 

In the Fijians there is an intermixture of Melanesian and Polynesian blood. Until half a century 
ago they had a bad reputation for cannibalism; the present-day natives, however, are m^nly 
vegetarians. They are fond of amusements and music of every description, and this Fijians 
nose-pipe closely resembles the primitive nose-instrument of the aborigines of Malaya 
photo, American Field Museum, Chicago 
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T,,. DIFFICULT HALF-HOUR OF A MOSS-HAIRED GIRL 
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artisans, and are not permanent settlers ; 
1,500 compose the population of the 
two towns, Suva and Levuka. The rest 
are missionaries, civil servants, planters 
and traders. 

The white population of the Cook 
Islands is only 230, of the Solomon 
Islands, 307, and in the Protectorate of 
Tonga the whites number less than 100. 
In the less frequented islands there are 
w^hite traders keenly competing with 
one another, but they succumb to some 
extent to the influences of a warm 
climate and an indolent population, 
and some of them lose their European 


IN AUSTRALASIA 

energy, smartness, and cleanliness. 
They sell the cheaper form of European 
manufactured goods and buy native 
produce, principally copra, the dried 
husk of the coconut, for which vessels 
call periodically. Most of them have 
native wives and half-caste families, 
but the small European trader is 
gradually being ousted by Indians and 
Chinese. The former were introduced 
in very large numbers from India to 
work as coolies on the sugar plantations, 
and under the terms of their indentures 
they were free after five years to settle 
dovm in the country and, after ten 
years, to elect whether 
they would accept a 
return passage to India or 
make Fiji their adopted 
country. Not a few have 
done this and, though 
they and the native 
Fijians regard one another 
with mutual contempt 
and have shown no 
tendency to intermarry, 
there is no friction 
* between them. 

The Chinese have 
drifted into the Pacific no 
one knows how. They are 
to be found more in the 
islands near the Equator 
than in those to the 
southward, and wherever 
they settle they thrive. 
In the larger European 
settlements there is 
municipal government 
and a good system of 
education. The people 
live simply in weather^ 
board bungalows, and 
there is a good deal of 
social life, with cricket,- 
football, and tennis. 
Since the Great War a 
certain number of ex- 
officers have found their 
way to the Pacific, and 
in Tonga have taken up 
leases of . small islands, 
where they ought to do 
very well, for the rich soil 
of the islands yields 



A FIGHTER TO THE BACKBONE 

more than once tasted enemy blood, but 
with all their treachery and cruelty, their cannibalism and head- 
hunting, the men of Mala>^a, or Mala, are the bravest and the 
strongest in the Solomons 
Photo, Douglas Rannie, ** Among South Sm Cannibals ” 
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Manhood is in the. very look of these grim Solomon Islanders^ whose 
chief wealth is their right good shield and their long barbed spear 

Photo, C* \V. Collinson 
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Paptutn waterside villages look like clumps of haystacks perched on 
potes> In and out of the foundations the people paddle their canoes 
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Colour is alive in tlie Solomon Islaitds — bronze folk in skirts, saffron, 
green, and blue, coral paths, verdant palms, white surf on azure sea 

Photo, C. W. Collinson 
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nearly always dance in a sitting position, keeping time by chanting* This da^tce consists 
aM intricate movements of the hand and arms and particularly of the fingers 




Ellice Islanders, on the other hand, dance in a sfanding position, sivnying the hips and arms and meanwhile 
singing scriptural songs. They make a lusty noise, but a musically harmonious one withal 

Photo, \V. S. Knox 







Social r(mk and status are much reverenced by the TonganSy and 
hedged in by a rigid code of etiquette. This is a lady of high degree 









Father and" son at their cottage door in remote Ong Tong Java- Muck 
artistic skill is shown in t^ pandanus palm houses of these people 

Photo, C. W. CoUiason 
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Islander’s skill in tumiZ'b^d^h^l!^ 
fii o artistic use is displayed on this fine native’s person^^ 

PhQfo, c. W. Collinson 
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Sir Basil Thomson, K.C.B. 
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Appetite and digestion are both good in Fiji^ and when a feast is 
toward^ an army of sturdy waitresses is needed to carry round the dishes 



There is no mock turtle at a banquet in Fiji. The mouth of a City 
alderman might water at this prospect of real calipash and calipee 


Photo, Sir Basil Thomson, K.C.B. 
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Rounding the mfirh boat in a race home from the coral reefs. Members of the Koval Yacht Squadron might admire, 
the Fiji laUmdersy watermen from infancy, handle their double 'outriggered sailing canoes 
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astonishing crops, and as long as the lorm of humanity. In the islands 
market for tropical produce remains where the whites are greatly our- 
good, a hardworking man can make numbered and scattered, the European- 
more than a bare living. fraternise on more equal terms with the 

The climate of nearly all the islands, natives, and some of them acquire great 
except the Solomons and Santa Cruz, influence over the chiefs. The others 
where there is much malaria, is not treat the chiefs with deference and 
unhealthy for Europeans. WTiite take the native code seriously. A few 
women suffer more from the tropical believe firmly in the native super- 
heat than men, but both sexes are stitions and native medical practices, 
healthy, and live to an advanced age. Besides the supernatural treatment of 
There is no antipathy between the disease there are hereditary herb 
whites and the natives, but there is not doctors, usually women, who hand on 
much intercourse between them, chiefly the secret of their drugs from mother 
because of the language difficulty. Each to daughter. Many Europeans believe 
of the three races who are to mould implicitly in the skill of these prac- 
the destiny of Fiji — British, Indians, titioners. Their surgery is very crude, 
and Fijians — lives its life aloof, each but it is just possible that some of the 
secretly regarding the other as a lower herbs they use are unknown here and 



“HOW SADLY OUR CANNIBAL FEASTS HAVE DEGENERATED I » 

The flowers entwined in their bushy black mops indicate the festive spirits of these hungry Fijian? 
who, around a ground-oven, are watching the various stages in the transformation of pig into pork. 
Not so many years ago their chief table luxury was “ long pig,” human flesh supplied by friends 
or foes ; nowadays, thanks to missionary influence, mere “ pig ” provides the favourite dainty 
Photo, American Field Chicago 
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EVOLUTION OF DRESS AMONG THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS 
Before the missionary suggested dress, the primitive, natural, and healthy covering of the native 
generously bestowed by nature, and consisted of a scanty collection of leafy sprays 
nr t IvWif European clothes, the native finds himself at a disadvantagi 

He cares not whether they be clean or dirty, wet or dry, and the inevitable result has been thai 
diseases and lung troubles have become very prevalent 
Photo, Thomas McMahon 


may have ^’aluabie properties. The 
diseases prevalent among the natives are 
whooping-cough, dysentery, influenza, 
and, in certain of the islands, malaria 
and elephantiasis. Leprosy is destruc- 
tive only in the islands to which 
it has lately been introduced. \Miere it 
has been long established it remains 
stationary^ Wfliooping-cough is respon- 
sible for an enormous number of deaths 
among infants. Generally speaking, 
diseases which we regard as mild are 
\urulent where they find a virgin soil. 
Meades, when it first visited Fiji,' 
carried off a third of the population. 
It is now endemic and far less 
destructive. 

Elephantiasis is particularly prevalent 
in Rotumah, where Europeans suffer 
from it, but it is to be found 
throughout the islands. It is not yet 


established how the filaria sanguinis 
hominis, the microbe of the disease, is 
introduced into the human body. The 
anopheles malaria mosquito is not 
found farther- east than the New 
Hebrides ; it is very active in Papua. 
Prone as they are to succumb to mild 
diseases, the natives are extraordinarily 
resistant to physical shock. It is quite 
a common thing to find a man w^ho has 
had his hand blown off by dynamite, 
used to kiU fish, and the stump has set 
naturally without any surgical treat- 
ment. Accidents that would kill 
Europeans are survived and recoveries 
are so rapid that the Europeans think the 
native to be insensible to physical pain. 

Though the natives are not prone 
to suicide, there are a good many 
suicides in the aggregate. They are 
generally committed on a sudden 
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S'OKNESS and death 


The first is a case where the man has proved f 

this sergeant-major of the Ellice Crown Colony Polmp FFrL‘^ °‘^' and splendidly built, 

?hp the seconi m^n hFn^vvr ^‘‘“cewith much distinction! 

the British administrators are advising the natiit*^’ tVmturn’ 'to rl%rp'{^‘^^rir ’'^or S^lo?h^ 

Fhoto, Thomas McMahon * 


impulse from a sense of shame at the 
discovery of a hidden liaison, or some 
other scandal. The common way is 
to climb to the top of a coconut tree 
and throw oneself down, but there are 
also poisonings by herbs, such as the 
langamgai. 

The islands are passing rapidly from 
the phase of trading in raw material 
into that of agriculture. Before i860 
the natives only cultivated sufficient 
for their own support, and the few 
European settlers lived as parasites 
upon them. As the settlers grew in 
numbers, the natives began to plant 
coconuts and to manufacture oil for 
export, but it was not until the American 
Civil War, when the price of cotton rose 
enormously, that there was any 
organized investment of capital in the 
islands. With the end of the war, 
cotton ceased to be profitable, and the 


settlers fell back upon copra, the sun- 
dried kernel of the coconut from which 
the oil is pressed. Up to about 1900 the 
price of copra was so low that the 
plantations could scarcely be worked 
profitably, but from 1910, and especially 
smce the Great War, the local price 
has risen, and the area under coconut 
cultivation in Fiji alone exceeds 30,000 
acres. A number of small islands in 
other parts of the Pacific have been 
leased for a term of years to a British 
firm of soap makers to grow coconuts as 
material for soap. The rather desultory 
work of a copra plantation suits the 
Melanesian temperament very well. 

As soon as Indian coolies were avail- 
able the planters began to cultivate 
sugar. One by one the smaller 
companies failed, ruined by the bounty- 
fed beet sugar in Europe. In two 
years after the war sugar paid very 
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Nauru, or Pleasant Islanri NAURU GUARDIANS OF tHE” PEA^f™*^***^ 

“““■rA.«£»eifSS 

Photos, Thomas McMahon 







The ceremonial costume'll STANDING SIDE BY SIDE 

Islands are remarkable for 

and beheved to 
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well, but the industry suffered later 
in the universal world depression. 
Next in importance to the copra and 
sugar industries is the banana, which 
is grown near the seaports and exported 
to Australia and New Zealand. Oranges 
and pineapples are also beginning to 
pay. Among the minor products are 
coffee, quinine, and vanilla, and rubber 
is now beginning to be planted. The 
ivory nut, which is used for the manu- 
facture of buttons, is peculiar to the 
Solomon Islands. The marine products 
are declining. Formerly, a sea slug 
found on the reefs and known as the 
beche-de-mer was a profitable export 
to China, where it sold for more than 


fifteen times the cost of production. 
Pearl shell and turtle shell and the dried 
fins of the shark are also marketable, 
but are becoming scarce. 

Arecent discovery was rock phosphate. 
Over many of the more lonely islands 
there is a bed of this valuable chemical 
manure from one to four feet thick. It is 
supposed to be formed by the filtration 
of rain water through guano into the 
loose-grained coral. It is very easy to 
quarry and collect, especially where 
there is a natural anchorage. Portable 
tramlines ai'e laid down from the beds 
to the shipping place, whence the 
phosphate is transported to the ship 
in lighters. The discovery has resulted 
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in a number of islets becoming British. 
This has caused a scarcity of native 
labour, but so far it has been possible 
to recruit natives from the more 
populous islands for short terms, and 
this may continue until the beds are 
exhausted. 

It is a lamentable fact that the native 
population of the Pacific Islands 
continues obstinately to decrease, in 
spite of every effort made by the 
British government to arrest the decay. 
It is not so much the change of custom, 
though that has had its influence, as 
the ravages of imported disease against 
which the natives have not yet been 


inoculated. Until recently, the birth- 
rate, where it was recorded, was above 
the European average, but the infant 
mortality more than swallowed it up. 
The chief reason for this was the absence 
of any kind of infant food. It was the 
practice in the old days for a mother to 
suckle her child for three years until it 
was able to digest ordinary food. The 
influence of the missionaries reduced 
the period to about a year, and most of 
the deaths take place between one and 
three years, when the children seem to 
be peculiarly susceptible to the European 
infantile diseases — whooping-cough, 
measles, etc. Gradually, however, the 
population seems to be 
acquiring immunity, 
partly through their love 
of travel, and probably 
the time will come when 
the decay will be arrested 
and the population will 
begin slowly to increase. 

It is difficult to predict 
how the various races will 
be found fifty years hence. 
So far, there has been no 
tendency towards inter- 
marriage, except in a very 
limited degree, between 
the white settlers and the 
Pol5mesians. The two 
most numerous races— 
the Melanesians and the 
Indian coolies — in Fiji do 
not inter-marry, but keep 
stolidly to their own kind, 
and the Indians are 
increasing far more 
rapidly than the natives. 
Whether the one race will 
oust the other, or they 
will intermingle, it is 
impossible yet to predict. 

Nor is it possible to say 
what form of government 
will ultimately be 
adopted. Some of the 
groups have passed into 
the administration of 
Australia and New 
Zealand. Fiji, owing to 
the undertaking given to 
the natives at the tijne 



A CHIEF OF THE “FRIENDLY” ISLANDERS 
The men of the Tonga, or Friendly Islands, are noted for their 
fine herculean proportions and good-humoured, handsome faces. 

A^^dred years ago the first Wesleyan Mission was 
established, and since then civilization has made gigantic strides 
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CIVILIZATION’S STAMP IS SEEN ON HOUSE AND INHABITANT 
These long an children have come into the world at a happy period, tor nowadays all natives ol 
the Friendly Islands are taught to read and write, and there are many public schools and colleges 
m Tonga where the more persevering may satisty their thirst for knowledge. They have discarded 
the native skirt of pandanus leaves, but still learn to plait this leaf — growing as long as a man — 

into thatch, sails and mats 

of annexation, has remained a Crown out much friction. Their internecine 

Colony with limited representation, but wars were a blessing in disguise, for they 

the tendency everywhere is to demand prevented the people from sinking into 

representation and, though it cannot be the letharg;^’' which has beset them since 

said that the native popiilation is ready the arrival of the missionaries. In former 

for representative institutions, the times a tribe had to fight for its 

demand may have to be met. existence and this brought out all the 

The question of administration is not qualities of energy, courage, and self- 

very important in islands in which sacrifice that were born in the native 

Europeans do not predominate, because character. A tribe had to work hard on 

the natives have contrived for so many its plantation in order to lay up 

generations to govern themselves with- stores for a siege. Now it prefers a 
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IN THE SHADE OF THE SHELTERING CANOE 
Great care is obsei\ed by the Tongan fisherfolk in the construction of canoes, and much time 
and patience are spent in seasoning and dressing the planks with which they are built. Many of 
the larger outrigger canoes ha\e raised deck platforms attached to them, on which quaint 
httle houses may sometimes be seen, with sufficient accommodation not only for the crew, but 

also for their wives and families 
Photo, Osmonde Pope 


happy-go-lucky existence of travelling 
from island to island, sponging on the 
hospitalit}^ of unwilling hosts, spending 
the time in feasting and dancing and 
flirting until its welcome has been 
outwwn. 

Currency throughout the islands is 
British. Copper is scarcely ever used — 
the smallest accepted coin being a 
threepenny piece. 

Speaking generally, there are no 
railw^ays — except light raihva3^s on the 
sugar plantations — ^few roads for wheel 
traffic, and very few telephones. It is 
only within the last few years that Fiji 
became connected by cable and wireless 
with the outer w^orld. These marvels 
of civilization leave the natives quite 
uninterested. If you ask them how the 
telephone they are using works, they 


will say that it is the lightning. Fortu- 
nately for the w^ell-being of the country, 
there has as ^^et been no mining except 
for gold in New Guinea — a gold rush 
w'ould have a ver^^ demoralising influence 
— ^but the interior of the larger islands, 
such as the Solomons, may turn out to 
be rich in minerals. 

Owing to the long-standing dispute 
between France and Great Britain on 
the subject of the New Hebrides— a 
dispute in which neither side will give 
way — a condominium (joint sovereignty), 
the most foolish and disastrous form of 
government ever devised by man, has 
been established. In spite of the tact 
of local officials, it is pretty certain 
that the disputes which are inevitable 
must before long put an end once and 
for all to this rifficuious arrangement. 
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British Empire in Australasia 

II. How South Sea Islanders Game Under the Flag 

By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

Author of “ History of England and the British Empire ” 


T he expansion of the British Empire 
south of the Equator and in the 
Pacific Ocean did not, apart from 
the appropriation of the Falklands in the 
South Atlantic in 1765, begin until the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The Dutch and Portuguese almost en- 
tirely blocked the northern passage from 
the Indian to the Pacific Ocean, and though 
much of the western coast line of Australia 
was traced, chiefly by Dutch, but also by 
British sailors before the seventeenth 
century was ended, notably by Tasman 
about the middle and Dampier at the close 
of it, the land did not offer attractions for 
occupation and settlement. Portuguese, 
Dutch, and Spaniards had been in 
possession of the Spice Islands and the 


t^\o thousand, with which the Pacific is 
strewn, meeting his death at the hands of 
the Sandwich Islanders in its northern 
latitudes. The Pacific was by no means 
wholly unknown, for the world had been 
circumnavigated several times since 
Magellan had first sailed round it, and 
Robinson Crusoe’s protot3’pe, Alexander 
Selkirk, had been marooned on Juan 
Fernandez in 1704 ; but the route across 
the ocean had lain almost entireh’ north of 
the Equator. It i\'a.s Cook who, broadl}^ 
speaking, broughtPohmesiaand Micronesia 
within the ken of explorers and traders. 

Before Cook had been ten \'ears dead 
the Australian continent was claimed 
as a British possession, not a week 
before the arrival of French ships, ^^'hich 



Philippines for a century and a half or 
more before the voyages of Captain Cook 
led the way to the British expansion. 

Here we can only touch upon the 
realms which now form the Common- 
wealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand ; their development is 
dealt with elsewhere. Their beginnings, 
however, mark stages in the general story, 
and of them therefore we shall have some- 
thing to say. 

Between 1768 and 1779 Cook, in a series 
of voyages, visited New Zealand and 
Tasmania, which had been discovered by 
Tasman in 1642, explored the eastern 
coast-line of Australia, and touched at 
many of the islands, numbering more than 


may have intended to appropriate the 
country’' for France. But Britain and 
France were then at peace ; the British 
priority and British rights according to 
European custom were indisputable. 

The British flag was for the first time 
raised officially on Australian soil b}'’ 
Captain Phillip, January i8th, 1788. For 
a long time to come. Britain, secured 
by her naval pre-eminence, was to have 
no rivals in the Antipodes, and when in 
1815 the European wars, which broke out 
shortly after the annexation, were ended, 
the British position was fully established. 
The formation of a New Zealand Company 
led to quarrels between the British settlers 
and the vigorous Maoris who held these 
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t^RITISH EMPIRE 

'wM-h t*- :rt-rvc::t:o?: 
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.' >r,:.ter r.'trt of the nineteenth 

.r'.’ ii.’.r .T‘'‘ n Potvcrs Si'.ovved 

/*: • et; :: jnake 

:>ihk‘ ijT the Pacinc 

N' rV'.itica'i importance but 

:o ri' ‘int-rost attaches to the 

miithrarmn :r Pitcaim Island by the 
vi fannhes of the mutineers of 
the Lhantv i7-^^o , v/ho developed into a 
h Va:-ew~rthy little community. 

1 hv-'inarv societies Vere ver\' active in 
the ?a::hc hv.arids: cthenvise theEuropeans 
v;ho S'jttlei on them were for the most 
rart \v. rtrels of the type v*ho became 
hnrwn cs beach-combers, and the trade 
car^nei cn with the natives v/as as des- 
trut rive to them, morally and physically, 
as ti.j work of the missionaries was 
bcnencitf. In 1842 France assumed a 
nrotx: orate in the Marquesas and in 
Tah;:;, and in 1533 she annexed the New 
Calehooia group, primarily for the purpose 
rf penal settlement. It was perhaps from 
this time that the Australian colonies 
becan to be moved by desire for annexa- 
ti«on, n .'t so much for the sake of possession 
as ir.jm suspicions that the islands might 
be occupied detrimentally by other 


IN AUSTRALASIA 

Powers. In the 'eighties, howe\-er, a wave 
of expansionist sentiment \vas passing over 
Europe, and the anxiety of the growing 
Australasian states was becoming acute 
in consequence. The general result was 
a partition of spheres inaugurated by the 
agreement, by no means satisfactory to 
Australians, between Germany and Eng- 
land, in 1SS4, which gave to Germany the 
Bismarck group, and divided between 
those two Powers the half of New Guinea, 
or Papua, which was not already under 
the formal sovereignty of the Dutch. 
The Fiji group, which formed a kingdom 
on its own account, had already oSered 
itself to the British Government, which 
had persisted in fighting shy of annexation. 
The British reluctance, however, was now 
overcome, and Fiji, after a brief period 
as a protectorate, passed definitely under 
the British flag in 1886. In the new 
Hebrides a sort of condominium was 
presently set up between British and 
French. The Sandwich Islands, other- 
wise knowm as Hawaii, went to the United 
States, while Tonga sought and obtained 
British protection ; the distribution taking 
place generally in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. The Australian an- 
nexation of the German group at the 
beginning of the Great War belongs rather 
to the specific history of Australia. 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN AUSTRALASIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Countries 

Au-lra?au Conmiouwealrh (with Tasmania), 
Sy\ Z'/Uau ] and Pacific Islands. Last only dealt 
wkb Rcii::luy grouped as Melanesia, 

Ml r'-nf-uia and Pofvne-ia, thes consist of colonies, 
pr. )t‘ , torates and Austml’ an territories, formerly 
G'Tinm, the New Hebrides and Nauru. 

T.'tn! area of the islands discussed 

h T" about : S,oo-,- square miles. Largest island 
A N*'W Guinea ^nd largest in world). 
Tot.J irca square miles^ which British 

p-rticn? 'Papua and former Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Laud' are about^ id"', 540 square miles. Total 
estirnatrd penuhtion of Pacific Islands, 998,000. 


Government and Constitution 

British HUh Commissionpr for Western Pacific 
has jurkdiition over the islands, except those 
assian-i by L*'y!que of Nations to Australia. 

Papua has a kgislaiive council, partly nominated 
bv G'^yemar-General of Australia; New Guinea 
is admimstered under Commonwealth laws, as 
arc Papuan Islands. Fid has governor and 
legblative council partly elected. Tonga has 
lerislative council on similar lines, but financial 
afifirs are supernsed by High Commissioner. 
British policy, as in other parts of Empire, is 
to encourage native administration. 


Papua and Papuan Islands 
Papua (British Ntw Guinea). Australia] 
territory, consists of south-east portion of Ne\ 
Guinea wdth D'Entrecasteaux and Louisiad, 
groups. Area, 90,540 square miles ; population 
Wimate?a 251, ^00 (1,000 turopeans). Industries 
gold and cop^ mining, pearl-fishing, rubbei 
coconut, s.sa.-heiT^. Exports, 1920, {i 7 S,ooc 
Tradmq ct;ntrcs : Port Moresby, Samarai. North 
liinu Guinea, formerly Kaise 

Wilhelm % Land, is also Australian territory 


Area, 70,000 square miles ; population, about 

120.000. Chief products : coconut, rubber, 
yams, bananas. Total area, 160,540 square 
rndes ; population, 371,300. 

Papu.an Islands, Formerly Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, assigned to Australia Largest island, 
New Britain; area, 10,000 square miles; 
population, 52,000. Chief tovui, Rabaul. New 
Ireland, area, 4,600 square miles ; population, 

28.000. New Hanover extends to 530 square 
miles. Admiralty Islands, group of about forty, 
area, 600 .square miles ; population, over 4,000, 
including Manus, Matthias, Long, Rook, 
Dampier, and Vulcan islands. Native industry : 
coconut growing. _ Total area of islands, about 

20.000 square miles ; population, estimated 

190.000. 

Solomon Islands Protectorate 

British Protectorate includes Guadalcanal, 
Malayda, San Cristoval, New Georgia, ChoiseuI, 
Ysabel, and Lord Howe. Santa Cruz group were 
added in 1899. _ Bougainville, area 3,500 square 
miles ; population, 15,000. Buka Island, area 
300 square niile.s ; population, 2,000, formerly 
German, assigned to Australia. Total area 
J^hout 15,000 square miles ; population, 150,000, 
Chief products : coconuts, rubber, pineapples, 
bananas. Exports, 1920, £212,542 ; imports, 
£151,162. Seat of government, Tulagi. 

New Hebrides 

Under joint British and French administration, 
^ea, 5iioo square miles ; population, estimated 

66.000 L^ger islands are Espiritu Santo, 
Mallicolo, Epj, Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, 
Tarma, Futuna or Erronan, and Aneityum. Chief 
products : copra, maize, cotton, cofiee. Exports, 

£i50>ooo ; imports, £120,000. Seat of 
government, Port Vila on Efate Island. 
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Fiji 

Crovn '"o'.or.y ui abnut 2<o i=5lands, So inhabited, 
incb:a:ni2 Vit: L- v:: .area, 1,053 sqrian-' miles, 
popJilat’oi., -"A r-r 5,n.jr ,, WoiiUfi Lcvu (arca 2,130 
squar-j iniies. pi’'pi:lair"n, about 1,400). Rotuina 
(populathAa, about 3,0001. Total ar.-a, 7,oS3 -square 
; populatoAi, e^:iniatt.*d loj.ooo (5,000 
Europeans'. Chit-f products * sugar, molasses, 
Mjpra, rubb'"'!, br» ad-tru’t, plantains, bananas. 
Exports, 1919, /i, 571,062 ; imports, £1,042,300. 
Capital, Suva, v/hen^ there are two government 
schools. The Wesle^’an mission m 1919 had 863 
'i'mools, and the Roman Catholic 122. 
Micronesian Islands 

Gilbert and Ellice Isl\nds i Colony). — 
Gilbert or Kin^sniill group, in( luding Ocean 
Island 'seat of government), is 166 square miles ; 
population, about 27,000 Industries : phosphates, 
coconuts, and pandanus fruit Exports, 1919, 
£139,183 ; imports, £92,351. Ellice or Lagoon 
group, area, 14 square miles ; population, 3,100. 
Union or Tokelau group, area, 7 square miles ; 
population, 000 Fanning Island, area, 15 square 
miles, and Washington Island, area. 6 square miles, 
have a population of over 400. Christmas Island, 
which has valuable phosphate deposits, annexed 
1019. Area, about 56 square miles ; population, 
7S3. Tutal ana, about 270 square miles; 
population, estimated a'^.oo' 


K\tRu OR Plevsvvt Isl-vND — 2in:ail coral 
isianl; population, i.oo'-c Ha? vain a bl*-* deposits 
of phospnates. I’0^:norlyG'=rrr.an,now auniini-tered 
by Great Britain, .Australia, and X-av Zealand. 

To\r, on Frilndlv Islands. — B ritisU pro- 
tectorate ssinre 1000, consistiim of Tongatabu, 
Haabai, Vavau, and smaller islands. H»r<.-ditary 
monarchy, reigning queen SaJote ?i9iS) Area', 
3S5 square miles , population, estimated 23,600 
(376 Europeans). P.-oducts : copra, kava, green 
fruit, tungus, candle-nuts. Exports, 191S, £169,757: 
imports, £i7'',i5i. Capital, Nukualofa, Natives 
are Christian^, 16,000 Free Church of Tonga; 
rest Wesleyans and Roman Cathohes. 

Phoenix Isla.nds. — Group of eight small islands 
Area, 16 square miles ; population, less than roo. 
The islands are Mary, Enderbury, Phoenix, 
Birney, Gardner. McKean, Hu!!, and Sydney. 

Polynesian Islands 

Pitcairn Island (Colony). — PaciSc island, 
inhabitants mostly descended from Bounty 
mutineers. Area, 2 square miles ; population, 
140. Chief products : sugar can-?, sweet potatoes* 
\’ams, pineapples, bananas, arrowroot, and coffee. 

Malden Isl\nd (Colony). — One of group of 
coral islands on Equator. Area, 3 s square miles ; 
population, lOS. Also Jarvis Llaud, area, li 
square miles; population, i 65 ; PaLmyra, li 
sqnar"* mdes ; Starbuck, i square mile. 



ISLAND CHIEFS^ ARTISTIC BADGE OF OFFICE 
The ornaments, called tarkolas, seen hanging on the chests of these natives, are the peculiar propaty 
of chiefs on the island of Vella Lavella. The ring is cut out of clam-shell and backed by a circle of 
tortoiseshell, from which depend red, white, and blue beads in stripes, fringed with opossum teeth 


PkotOf C, W. Colli nson 
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jBritisii Empire in Europe 

I. To-day & Yesterday in the Channel Islands 

By Edith F. Carey 

Author of “The Channel Islands “ 


lu ^his senes of foui artuUs arc described the LU' avd f‘f the peoples of 

ikt „]zuon Evyopici'd possessions lying outside Gieat Bnhnn : the' Chanutl 
Islands, Gibraltar, h\Ialta, and Cyprus Descriptions of England, Ireland, 
Scotlan-d and Tlii’/t'i will he found unda these respective heading'^ 


T \\’0 utterly difterent currents of 
life prevail in the Channel 
Islands at the present day. One. 
the holiday existence led by the idler 
and the tourist ; the other, the dail}’ 
routine of the native. Underneath, is 
an under-current of the old passionate 
pagan existence : in the neighbourhood 
of the so-called " Druids* altars ” comes 
the feeling of trespass where the old gods 
still claim homage. 

Of the rude stone 
monuments of the 
Neolithic men who 
roamed the forests 
by which the 
islands were once 
surrounded, many 
have now been 
destroyed; but 
there are records of 
fifty in Jersey, and, 
until comparatively 
recent times, 

Guernse}^ had no 
fev er than sixt^’-two 
dolme IS and thirty- 
three menhirs ; 
while Alderney, 

Sark, and Hemi 
were equally rich 
in them. 

The forests, long 
since submerged, 
had been the 
connecting links of 
an A r m o I' i c a n 
peninsula with the 
mainland, but the 
difference between 
the configuration of 
that day and the 
present is shoum 


b\ the raised beach at South Hill. 
Jersey’, which is no less than 140 feet 
above sea level. While part of the 
Roman Empire, the islands were said to 
have been named Caesarea or Augia for 
Jersey, Sarnia for Guemse}*, and Riduna 
for Alderney. In C\'prus a tablet 
was recently discovered dated a.d. 71, 
commemorating the donation of the 
citizenship of Rome to Basiel, son of 
Turbel. of Gallinaria, 
Samiensis, for his 
good service in the 
fleet of the Emperor 
Vespasian. This 
' ' unknown warrior ’ ’ 
would have been one 
of the aboriginal 
Celts whose 
descendants were, 
in the fouith and 
fifth centuries a.d., 
overwhelmed by a 
people who, though 
they eventuallv 
adopted the French 
tongue. did not 
become a part of 
the French State. 
That people, 
Normans o f 
Scandinavian 
descent, brought 
England by force 
of arms under 
their own dukes. 
In continental 
N ormandy, language 
and geography 
made them French- 
men ; in the islands, 
political traditions 
and inherent loyalty 



GUERNSEY MILKMAID 
The milk-can. is peculiar to these islands. In 
miniature form, daintily fashioned in silver, 
visitors may purchase a similar article — as a 
“ porte-bonheur,” or mascot 
Photo, Mrs. F. Clarke 
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IanQ;ua.!?e end ,::ico- 
jrerl.y. Th'jrefcre t:ieCLa,nneI Jdender 
nev-r \yr trne a Frenchiaan, though 
did he b-n -me an Ene;Hshman, 
:.n: he alone remained Norm an, keeping 
h:s :v.T. ianirnaee. his own customs, and 
i is la’vs. independent of the 

Encd-h Pariiarnent, but attached to the 
En,-’nsh Crown. 

T; e islands annals are full of bitter 
war tare and invasions by the French 
and of the islanders' defence of their 
liberties against the encroachments of 
oversea representatives of the Crown. 
The spirit displayed was alwa\'s the 
sante — unswerving loyalty towards the 


King, combined with no less uncom- 
promising defiance of external foes and 
internal oppressors. Paradoxically they 
remained ecclesiastically part of the 
French diocese of Coutances. The con- 
hicting interests which ensued w'ere such 
that an understanding, confirmed by 
Pope Sixtus IV. in a bull dated March 
1483-4, that the islands should be con- 
sidered neutral ground, was arrived at 
between the English and French Kings, 
and this decree remained in force until 
the seventeenth century, when it was 
abolished by the islanders themselves. 

The menace of France removed, the 
islanders extended their foreign trade. In 



STATES OF GUERNSEY IN SESSION UNDER ISLAND LAWS 


, . . . UINDER ISLAND LAWS 

customs, 

R “tr each bailiwick there are two G-fmsey with the other main 

-i^Oaurt. ---the.^.c.3,~ 


Photo, Notman Grut 
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FRILLS AND FLOUNCES OF OLD GUERNSEY FASHION 

Ladies of a past generation, with their fans and mittens poke-bonnets, and silken scarves, they 
make a picturesque group in this tranquil, ivy-walled garden. And there arc other “ X'oices of the 
Past ” of which Guernsey may be justly proud Tangible leminders of Stone and Bronze Age cults 
are everywhere in evidence, and sacred stones, wells, trees, and hills abound in this island charged 
with so many mysterious potencies 
Pkoto, yorniiu: Grut 


small home-built ships they explored 
uncharted, unlit seas, regardless of 
danger Onty comparatively recently 
has the codfish trade with Newfoundland 
— of which they were the pioneers — and 
the shipbuilding therewith connected, 
been discontinued, owing to the in- 
ability of the small capitalist to tide 
over the transition from sail to steam. 

As the islands are neither a colony 
nor a conquest, their Constitutions are 
peculiar to themselves. The charge of 
the military forces is in the hands of 
the lieutenant-governors of Jersey and 
Guenisey respectively, but the care of 
justice and civil affairs is in those of 
the Bailiffs of the two larger islands, 
and although the Judge of Alderney 
and the Seigneur of Sark have juris- 
diction in minor matters, all serious 
cases have to be referred to the Guernsey 
Royal Court. 

In both islands both judicial and 
legislative powers rest with the States, 
consisting of the bailif, the jurats, the 
rectors, and the deputies, or represent- 
atives of the people. The Crown 
appoints its own officials — the pro- 
cureur, the contrdle, the receveur 


“ du Roi,” and the vicointe in Jersey, 
although, curiously enough, not the 
prevot in Guernsey. In civil cases and 
in legislative matters alike the last 
word hes with the Privy Council. 

French is still the official language, 
and in the country parishes a dialect 
of the Langue d’oil — the Romance 
tongue of the Trouveres — is still spoken. 
Although British money is in everyday 
use, yet in Guernsey the official coinage 
— although it has long ceased to 
circulate — is the Livre Toumois, in 
spite of the fact that it w^as obsolete, 
even in the towm of Tours, centuries ago. 

The Clameur de Haro, which was 
abolished in Normandy as long ago as 
1583, can still be resorted to by any 
Channel Islander who thinks his property 
is being encroached upon, or his rights 
infringed, by the action of another. In 
the presence of two witnesses he kneels 
upon the ground and cries : “ Haro, 
Haro, k Taide, rnon Prince I On me 
fait tort I " and he then repeats the 
Lord's Prayer in French. On this being 
done, all proceedings must be stayed 
until the case is tried before the Royal 
Court. It has been supposed to be an 
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COLLECTORS OF SEAWRACK ON JERSEY COAST 

Sedweeds abound in the warm w'lters round the Channel Islands. The larger varieties were formerly 
ust^d in the manutacture of kelp, and a^-e still employed as manure. The incoming tide never tails to 
bring in its store of detached “ vraic,” which is eagerly raked together and carted away by the in- 
dustrious Jersey lolk, who have proved this waste seagrowth to be a most valuable fertiliser 

Photos^ Albert Smith 

appeal to RoUo, Normandy’s first duke, his, and did homage for their fiefs, 

but it is now considered to be a survival saying : “ Sire, je suis v6tre homme, 

of an even older custom which prevailed a vous porter foi et honamage centre 

on the coasts before the invasion of tous”; and feudal dues, such as 

RoUo and his Northmen. mallards and spurs, were paid in 1921 

Feudalism, though in a modified as punctiliously as those owed by the 

form, is another survival of, medieval original seigneurs to the dukes of 

days. During the Royal visit of July, Normandy or to the Plantagenets. 

1921, fte lords of m^ors held “ in And not only was his Majesty received 
rapite ^ kndt before King George—" le in either island .by his' two " hereditary 
Koi, notre Due —with their hands in cup-bearers ’’—the Seigneurs of Rosel 
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and of Sausmarez — but by the " re- 
ceivers ’’ of his feudal rents, for he 
himself is an Island Seigneur and Lord 
of the Fief le Roi.” In Jerse}' the 
smaller feudal courts have been 
abolished, but in Guernsey they still 
sit, and their officers — seneschal, greffier, 
and vavasseurs — still swear with up- 
lifted hand to be faithful vassals to 
their liege lord. 

Yet these surffivals of the romantic 
da3'5 of chi\'alr3" do not interfere with 
the keen business instinct of the Channel 


indi\idudjit\' oi liis native island, and his 
patriotism is fostered by the splendid 
work of the Societe Jersiaise, to which 
almost ever}' resident belongs. 

Xo one who has entered Guernsey 
harbour on a summer morning can forget 
the panorama, set in a sea of shimmering 
blue, of Sark, Henn, and Jethou, 
poised wTaith-like on the opalescent 
dusk,” with grim old Castle Cornet 
standing out against the slope on which 
the town of St. Peter Port is built. 
Tiers of red-roofed houses — from whose 


Islander, jersey’s forty-live square miles midst rise the spires of Elizabeth College 

of territory are cultivated to the utmost. and St. Joseph’s Church— cluster down 

In 1920 its exports were of a declared to the w'ater’s edge ; long row's of carts 

value of 153,956, consisting principally heaped with produce are being unloaded 

of over 61,000 tons of potatoes, 10,000 b}^ black revolving cranes ; on the 

tons of tomatoes, and 1,170 head of shining level of the harbour itself a fleet 

cattle. During the w'ar exiled Jerset'men of w'hite motor-boats, yachts, and 

sangaparodt'ofr ^ 

” Tipperary” emphasizing 
their desire to go back to 
” notre petit Jerri, et nos 
pommes-de-terre,” and it 
is not surprising that such 
a beautiful island inspires 
the passionate devotion of 
its inhabitants. 

Although St. Helier has 
been so modernised as to 
be spoilt, St. Aubin, the 
old capital, is w’onderfull}’ 
picturesque, nestling on 
the side of a hill, and over- 
looking miles of glistening 
sand and turquoise sea. 

Wooded, llow'er-laden 
valley’s are surmounted 
by old manor houses, 
picturesque farms, gorse- 
scented cliffs, above all by 
the magnificent medievd 
fortress of Mont Orgueil. 

A mild climate and 
no income tax — is it 
wonderful that harassed 
Englishmen have Tiocked 
over to buy up every 
available property ? But 
the visitor cannot fail to 



be struck by the keenness 
and determination of the 
Jerseyman to maintain 
the traditions and the 


ONE OF GUERNSEV'S BEST 
He is characteristic of the fine race of fisheriolk who inhabit the 
small villages on the Guernsey coast. Hale and hearty, despite 
his three score years and ten, he still pursues his arduous 
occupation with surprising vigour 
Photo, Norman Grui 




HOW THE POTATO IS CULTIVATED IN JERSEY 


Djxnnji the latter years of the mneteenth century, which were marked by peace and prosperity for 
uJ tae Lhanne Islands, potato farming brought great wealth to the inhabitants of Tersev and the 
culrivaLion of potato is still continued on the island with all its former vigour. Ploughing usually 
.aK'--; p^^ace in December with a special two-bladed plough, a team of six horses being in general use 



rho.a„dsofjer^Jh°fafwa^%fefSb° POTATO 

^noua that the country has been tended for itJ proprietors, and everywhere it is 

The potatoes are carey y planned by“han4 a bT^elil^s' 

the earth turned from the next furrow mad p by a rae-home p *1 covered with 

Photo, E. F. Gttiton ^ ^ 
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HUMAN TEAM OF SONS OF THE SOIL: JERSEY 
tra?n ^ among the long rows of young potato plants, pulling along in their 

banks up the earth above the roots. Thev wllinglv 
take the place of the plough horse, and perform thi^ long and tinng task themselves in order to s 
guard the errip from aiiv possible iniurv 
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POTATOES PACKED AND LABELLED FOR EXPORT TO ENGLAND 
The most strenuous task has been accomplished, the potato crops have been harvested and sorted and 

holdi^ about one hundredweight, are stacked on the 
whart in radiness for loading on the cargo vessels. The majority of new potatoes, so thoroughlv 
appreciated in early spnng, are due to the care and diligence of the Jersey landsman 

PhotoSt E. F. Guiton 
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harI 7 tomato crop 

I'. .rii!t MrA-. m ubundanci' in the soft, warm air of this exotic flowers 

I.^Mes the tomato is extettstfcly cultivated™ nd^eas eX hlril^^ ^ 

than to, 000 tons of this luscious fruit were Sported fro Jjereev 
Photo, Albert Smth 
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»«S» '® "CRTURED 

)n spring, so in autunm, ^he“^t-fS ^ careftm*y ^and^ISem^Swl 

sitiiuar ^io^\ers have dpipn/i/? + ®owGr-harvests reaph t? cultivated. As 

have deigned to show themselves K l°hg before 

Photo, Korean Grut English oUmate 
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IN HOUSES OF CRYSTAL STATELY LILIES THRIVE 
W ithiii the glasshouses a sea of flowering plants spreads away into the distance, and the air js laden 
With the stiung, pertume of the Arum lily. From out the dark green foliage it rises in snlitarv 
grandeur ; the perfectiV moulded chahee-flower breathing out such puritv and majestic simphcitv that 
orit^ falls awondering wliether there could be another flf.wer arrayed W'ith the glory of one of' these 



ENGLAND’S FIRST SPRING FLOWER IS BORN IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
termed an island of glasshouses ; on its twenty-four square miles of teiritorv it 
grecnhouses. Co vent Garden does well to order immensurable 
quantities of this sweet -^^cented personification of spring, for who docs not rejoice in the reappearance 
oj the narcissus, the loveliest of lovely spring flowers ? 

Photos, Norman Qri^i 
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survival of the old 
communal system — 
contributed cattle as well 
as manual' labour, has 
almost disappeared; 
although another 
immemorial custom 
regulated by law — that of 
gathering vraic or sea- 
weed to fertilize the land 
— still prevails in all the 
islands. 

Alderney, wild and 
desolate, with its grass- 
g r 0 w’ n s t re e t s , its 
abandoned breakw^ater, its 
wind-swept coasts, has 
always been the Cinderella 
of the Channel Islands. 
Neither cultivated nor 
built over as are the larger 
islands, nature, with a 
fierce savage beauty and 
a brilliancy of colouring 
she seems to have reserved 
for the Channel Islands 
alone, still holds sway 
here, and all Alderney's 
traditions are connected 
with storms and elemental 
forces. Unfortunately, she 
has had the misfortune to 
drift into the hands of the 
Office of Woods. It has 
starved the island of 


THE CHARM OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 

Tradity.>ii is bcund up in the lives of the older inhabitants, and 
t'iis venerable Gueniseymaii could relate stirring tales of witches, 
devil-worshippers, and sorcerers — nebulous shapes of bygone 
days that still linger in the dim recesses of his memory 
Photo, Alfred Dobtie 


trading v&sels swing at anchor. Over 
two and a half million baskets of 
tomatoes alone are annually dispatched 
to England, and there are over 150 miles 
of greenhouses on Guernsey's twenty- 
four square miles of territory^ while from 
the little trading port of St. Sampson’s 
her very entrails, in the shape of 
granite, are being shipped away, having 
been tom from quarries sometimes 
hundreds of feet deep. These industries 
have ruined the beauty and sadly 
encroached upon the agricultural area 
of the island. The “ graiide charrue,” or 
big plough, where the neighbours — o. 


SLANDS education, of drainage, of 

l“tcSes^ every form of public 

s of bygone improvement, although, 

; memory as an ' ‘ absentee landlord, 

it collects large royalties 
from the quarries, from the harbour, 
and from the pier, 

Sark is an epitome of the beauty of all 
the islands : a verdant plateau, sloping 
into wooded valleys carpeted with wild 
flowers, and ending abruptly on rocky 
precipices golden with gorse, and 
fringed with ferns and heather, while at 
the foot of these cliffs are mysterious 
caves, filled with sea-anemones and 
swept by a jewel-like sea of turquoise, 
emerald, or lapis-lazuli. Colonised 
from Jersey in the sixteenth century, 
Queen Elizabeth created it as a special 
fief, and granted it to Helier de 
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"IT’S DABBLING IN THE DEW MAKES THE MILKMAIDS FAIR" 

Victor Hugo, who lived for some time in the Channel Islands during his exile, described them as “ Bits 
of France fallen into the sea and picked up by England.” But the thoroughbred Channel Islander is 
neither French nor English, and typical English country maids as these two appear to be. could we 
hear their conversation, we should recognise the unmistakable “ patois ” of the Jersey peasantry 
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THE MILKING HOUR IN A JERSEY VALLEY 
The breeds of homed cattle peculiar to Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney — for each of these islands has its 
o\m variety, which is carefully kept from all intermixture — have been so increased and improved 
that they are in demand everywhere and are exported to the ends of the earth. The dairymen take 
great pride in these small, gentle animals with their glossy coats and soft, velvety eyes 

Photos, Albert Smith 





THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR: A BRITISH COLONY DISCLOSED BY THE CAMERA COMPLETE IN A SINGLE PICTURE 

Viewed thus from an aeroplane, looking southwards from the British linos, the racecourse is in the foreground, the Rrjck rising sheer bej^^ond, with the JMooiish castle 
on the right. Beyond again, with the Signal Station in between, O’Hara’s Tower rises in a peak, with Windmill Hill, the flats, and Europa Point at the extreme south. 
The fine harbour is on the right, the Atlantic shore; on the left the Rock presents an inaccessible front to the Mediteiraiiean 
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Carteret, Seigneur of St. Oiien To thi> 
day the seigneur enioys unusual privileges 
and administers justice in tlie parish 
school, a>si'^ted by his seneschal and hi- 
tenants ” — farmers and lishermen. 
Herm. vdth its satellite Jethou, is 
famous for its sheii-beach. the luxuriance 
of its wild dowers, the beauty of its 
outlook, the wonder of its air. 


The islands are a i-mali group and are 
closely allied, yet eacli has produced a 
distinct type. But soon intcr-maniage 
with the outer world and alien 
immigration will do a\va\ with the 
purity ol the race, and Channel 
Islanders will be Jei>e}Txien and 
Guernseunen in name only, and nr>t 
as hitherto, a race apart. 


II. Gibraltar: The Western Gate of Empire 

By Major C. W^. J. Orr, c.m.g. 

Colomai Secretary, Gibraltar 


G ibraltar is a rocky promon- 
tory jutting out from the coasi 
of Spcdn at its most southerly 
point, and commanding the entrance to 
the ^Mediterranean. The Rock rises 
sheer from the water, and is connected 
with Spain by a narrow’ sandy isthmus 
The highest point is 1.396 feet above 
sea-level, the eastern and northern faces 
forming inaccessible precipices ; the 
town lies on the western side overlooking 
the bay of Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar, known in ancient times as 
Mons Calpe, is one of the famous Pillars 
of Hercules, the other being Mount Abyla, 
or Apes’ Hill, on the opposite coast of 
Africa, the breadth of the Straits at 
this point being only nine miles. It 
w'as known to, and held by, Plioenicians, 
Carthaginians, Romans, and Visigoths 
in turn, but remained uninhabited till 
the Mahomedan invasion of Spain in 
the eighth century a.d The first 
landing-place of the Mahomedan in- 
vaders of Spain, it is also the point from 
wLich the last remnant of a once glorious 
empire retired, when the Moors w^eie 
driven back to Africa in 1610. 

Moorish Cuckoos in Gothic Nests 

In the time of the Carthaginians 
Gibraltar was used as a w’^atch-tower 
from which the Roman galleys might be 
observed, but the elder Scipio wrested 
it from them, .and it w^as held by the 
Romans until the fifth century. A.D. 
It then fell into the hands of the Goths, 
w’ho built on it a chapel, to .which 
pilgrimages of penance were made freon 


the neighbouring district:^ In .\.d. 710, 
w’hen the Gothic kingdom in Spain wa.s 
distracted by intestine quarrels, the 
Governor of Ceuta called in the aid of 
the Saracen Go\-ernor of the Western 
Provinces. In response to this appeal 
the Moorish chief, Tarik-Ibn-Zeyad. 
w’a^ dispatched from Tangier and landed 
at Algeciras w’ith 12,000 men early in 
A.D. 711 and entrenched himself there : 
he then sent a detachment across the 
bay w’ith orders to erect a castle on 
the rock of Calpe. 

When the Rock was First Fortified 

The present ^loorish castle is w’hat 
lemains of this tow’er, and the name 
of Gibraltar, a corruption of Gebel-Tarik, 
or ^Mountain of Tarik, recalls the name 
of the general who first fortified the 
rock. From this position of advantage 
the Moors proceeded to overrun the 
neighbouring district, and finally met 
and defeated the Gothic army under 
Roderick, King of the Visigoths, and 
took possession of his kingdom. 

Gibraltar henceforth became a strong- 
hold of importance, the primitive defences 
constructed by Tarik being greatly 
strengthened in 1161 by Abd-el-Mumin, 
caliph of the Almohades. In 1309 the 
Rock w’as for the first time subjected 
to a regular siege, and. was captured in 
the reign of Ferdinand IV. of Spain by 
Alonzo de Guzman, but w’as recaptured 
by the Moors in 1333 after a gallant 
defence of four and a half montlis. 
During the next 150 years Gibraltar 
was besieged several times, and in 1462 
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.vas f^nce more captured by the bouring Spanish towns, particularly to 
and was for some years in San Roque, a small town a few miles 
* ■ “ ‘ to the north of the Rock. Settlers were 

brought from Italy to carry on the trade 
and business of the fortress, and the 
little fishing \illage of Catalan Bay, 
which lies on the eastern side of the 
Rock, is inhabited by the descendants 
of Genoese fishermen who settled there 
after the British occupation. The present 
inhabitants of the town of Gibraltar 
are the descendants of Italian and 

British immigrants. The fortress is 

arrantc-i ltd the city, consisting of a castle strongly defended, and has al.so devel- 
w:th a golden key pendant, mth the oped into an important naval base, 
f ’kowingjnscription ; Seal of the Noble a fine Admiralty Harbour and dockyard 

^ constructed within recent 

years. The bay, outside the Admiralty 
Harbour, provides a safe and commodious 
anchorage, and is used by ships of all 
nationalities, the port being famous 
as a coaling station. 

Gibraltar is dependent on outside 
supplies for its existence. The inhabi- 

1 wii'vLSfi' 

It has, however, been subjected to 
attacks from Spain on many occasions, 
the must celebrated being the famous 
Mcge lasting from 1779 to 1783, known 


the : '■ of the family of the Duke 

■I Sidunia, but was subsequently 

aurawed tn the Crown of Spain. An 
.tl'Ctive attempt in 1504 by the then 
D.;ke (•:' Medina Sidonia to regain 
> 4 ' Gibraltar entailed a further 
rite loyalty of the inhabitants to 
t!:e Cn.iwn earning for them the dis- 
tinction, I'testowed on them by the 
( Jneeii of Spain, of the title " Most loyal.” 
At the same time a coat-of-arms was 


Citv of Gibraltar, the Key of Spain.” 

Britain Takes the Key of Spain 

Gibraltar remained in Spanish hands 
01: til 1704, when it w’as captured after 
a >iege of three days by a British 
squadron under command of Sir George 
Rooke. From that date the British 
nag lias fiowm o^'er the fortress, which 


almost entirely on the shipping and 
coaling business and the supply of 
stores to ships. 

Pride that Outdoes the Don’s 

. - - *--*.„,,,** The Spanish language is spoken 

Iwk *' • ^ ^ Government aided 

Ureat Siege The fortress was defended schools teach their pupils in English 
bj General Eliott, who was Governor which is the official language and is 
at the time and who was afterwards spoken by ail the educated classes 
raised to the peerage as Baron Heathfield. The temperament of the Gibraltarian 

Wonders of the Great Siege emotional, impulsive, and easily 

On November -^^tb tvSt in o x “™®^ced by environment. Like the 
'ortie made bv*^nkht^ the Spaniard, he is proud, indeed, even 

parapets were levelled to the ero^^^ prouder than the Spaniard. He will 
magazines exploded, gabions and^ plat- appear in 

fornis fired, and cannon and mo?taJs charit^ 

spiked. In April of the following year exSS:7' wJh 

the combined fleets of France md bpL.if ^ u needle, and keeps 
Spain arrived in the Bav and a tpm’fip ®rself and her house spotlessly clean, 

bombardment took place both from sea ines^^^lf'^ humble her surround- 
and land, but the attack failed. Finallv bo?e’ will wear her fingers to the 
peace was concluded between Fr^J fti 

Spam, and England, Gibraltar remaining outward appear- 

in British haul. remaining an^ is everything, for pride demands it 

Bnt,t ^ 




THE L!ON THAT GUARDS THE GATE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Gibraltar towa stumbles up the north-west steep of the Rock. Tank’s Keep still frowns over the 
huddled houses, but its strength is made ridiculous by the balteries of modern artillery above it, while 
the Power into w’hose bands it passed is symbolised by the Rock-Gun, famous in the great siege, that 
still stands on the summit of the mountain mass 

in the coalheaving trade. For military element of Jews professing the Hebrew 
reasons no person other than a native faith. The love of the Gibraltarian for 
of Gibraltar or official in Government his native town is very marked. Emigra- 
employment may enter or reside in tion is unpopular, though some few of 
Gibraltar without the Governor’s per- the inhabitants go each 3'ear to the 
mission ; it is essential to keep the civil Western Hemisphere to seek their 
population within reasonable numbers, fortune, either to the United States or to 
and the Spanish workmen who reside in the Spanish-speaking states of South 
La Linea are obliged to obtain a pass America. Many of the poorer classes have 
daily at the gates of the fortress before never travelled beyond the neighbouring 
they are allow^ed to enter. A number Spanish towms ; the richer classes take 
of British Indians have set up shops in their holiday's mostly in England, and 
the town, having obtained temporary many send their children to be educated 
permits of lesidence, and they do a there. The population of Gibraltar is a 
brisk business in silks, curios, etc., with curiously cosmopolitan community, 
the passengers of ships which call at li\dng entirely on its trade with the 
the port to coal. outside world but wedded to its beloved 

The Roman Catholic religion prevails "Rock,” proud of its history, proud of 
in Gibraltar, the number of persons of being an integral part of the British 
other Christian denominations being Empire, and happy in its southern 
small, though there is a considerable environment and beautiful surroundings. 
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xm. tt sfrtda SPEECH ON VALLETTA'S STAIRWAYS 

barton in flights IrsteorTitlU^ °l 

its projecting windows and hieh liffht«; nnH sanddled monks and cloaked women, 

.«.w 

Photo, R. L. Morgan 
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111. Malta and the Maltese 

By Prof. J. L. Myres, m.a.. d.Sc. 

Writer on ^lediterranean Geography and Archaeology 


^Maltese I>Lind5 have a histori- 
I cal and pr^litical importance out 
of all proportion to their size 
o\tirig to their geographical position 
and their possession c-f one of the bes^ 
natural harbcjurs in the Mediterranean. 
They lie about 6o miles south of Sicily, 
and iSo miles east of the nearest point 
of Tunis, on an extensive 
bank of soft tertiary lime- 
stones such as form much of 
the coastland of the Medi- 
terranean and are still being 
deposited on its bed ; and 
they have formed in the past 
a prominent feature of the 
broad natural causeway which 
this bank furnished, before 
its subsidence, between Sicily 
and North Africa, whereby 
plants, animals, and early 
types of man passed between 
north and south, as is shown 
by the fossil remains of 
elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
species long extinct even in 
Northern Africa, which are 
found in the caves with which 
the Maltese limestones are 
honeycombed. 

Evidence of the earth’s 
movements which broke down 
this causeway, leaving only 
these minute islands exposed, 
is the great fracture which 
crosses Malta diagonally along 
the steep face of the Bingeinma 
Hills, dividing the island into 
a south-eastern plateau sloping 
gently to the north-east, and 
a low-lying northern region 
almost intersected by the deep bays 
of S. Paul and Melleha, and wholly 
separated from the steep-fronted and 
level - topped Gozo by the strait 
in which the third island, Comino, 
lies, along the line of similar faults 
parallel with the main fracture already 
mentioned. 


Malta itself is about 17J miles long, 
and Si- miles broad ‘ Gozo about Sf- 
miles b\’ 4i miles. The highest point in 
the Bingemma Hills is 726 feet above 
sea-level. There are good anchorages 
in the bays and the two Comino 
channels, but the rest of the coasts rise 
steeply from moderate depths, and are 


unencumbered by reefs, except tlie 
minute islet of Filfola, about three miles 
off the south coast of Ma ta. At the 
south end there is a deep bay, Marsa 
Sciiocco, and Gozo has a fishing cove. 

But the importance of Malta depends 
not upon these minor facilities but on 
those half-drowned valleys which drain 



PROUD OF HER “HOOD OF SHAME” 
Hood and cloak in one, made invariably of black cloth 
gathered on to a frame held in the right hand. Tradition 
says that the Maltese women adopted the faldetta to hide 
their faces trom their French conquerors 
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one- third of the whole area of 
the inland, and converge on the middle 
of the north-east coast, forming 
a natural harbour unrivalled in these 
waters for security from storms, and for 
natural facilities for defence. 

Here, between two main inlets, the 
1 Harbour on the south, and Marsa 
on the ncrth, the steep-sided 
nu ntory called Sceben'as, on which 
Wtlltz ra stands, runs out, a mile long, to 
St. Elmo’s Point at the very entrance, 


them, repeat in miniature the fortress- 
profile of Valletta itself. 

Indeed, it v’as on this side, be- 
hind St. Angelo, and overhanging the 
Arsenal creek, that the Knights of St. 
John made their first settlement, the 
Borgo Vecchio or Vittoriosa, St. Elmo 
serving at first only as an outpost to 
watch the harbour mouth, and the 
Sceberras lidge being unoccupied until 
after the great siege had proved its 
military value. Senglea Point, and the 
high ground of 
Bumiola, or Cos- 
picua, south-west 
of the Arsenal 
creek, were occu- 
pied later by sister- 
cities of Borgo, and 
included in the 
eventual forti- 
fications. 

It was not, 
however, tin a com- 
paratively late 
period in the 
island’s history 
that the advan- 
tages of the 
harbour site were 
appreciated. Malta 
has passed through 
five main phases 
of human occupa- 
tion, and in three 
of them the centres 
of its activity have 
been elsewhere. 
The imposing ruins 
of prehistoric 
sanctuaries at 
Hagiar Kim, 
Mnaidra, and Hal- 
Tarxien, the still 
grandermonument 
of Gigantea in 
Gozo, and the 
contemporary 
cave-shrine and 
ossuary at Hal- 
Saflieni, date from 
the Later Stone 
Age, and represent 
a late and special 
offshoot of an 


and i:^ prolonged 
seawards by the 
Monarch Shoal, on 
which stands ti-c* 
m o d e r n hireak- 
waler. As the 
double mouth is 
hardly a mile in 
width, and the 
banking promon- 
tories, Dragutto 
and Ricasoli, are 
'teep-fronted like- 
wise. access from 
the sea is easily 
Controlled, and it 
^va.s the resistance 
of St. Elmo’s Fort 
that baffled the 
Turks in the great 
siege of 1565. 

Into iMarsa 
^luscetto descend 
three tributaiw’ 
va!le3*s from the 
north, forming 
inner creeks of 
what is now the 
Quarantine Har- 
bour, below the 
pleasant suburbs 
of Sliema, Lazzar- 
etto, and Pieta. 
The Grand Har- 
bour has no fewer 
than four such 
inlets, narrower 
^d steeper-sided 
than those on the 
north, so that the 
promontories of 
St. Angelo and 
Senglea, between 



rto rermder of forei^ 

^■asome in it as the child of “e fabk'" 
Photo, Donald McLeish 
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POPULAR WARES: A SWEET STALL AT A COUNTRY FAIR 

W'umen and girls of all classes and all ages wear the faldetta out of doors. Viewed from behind, 
youth thus cloaked is indistinguishable from age, unless perhaps by its more erect carriage, and -the 
traveller’s riiriosity is constantly piqued as to what type of face a turning figure will disclose beneath 
the over-arching hood, what figure within the black, enveloping folds 
Pkoio, P. A gi us -Catania 

essentially W'est Mediterranean culture the islands played no part in the 

represented by the Giants' Graves " Minoan civilization of the Bronze Age. 

of Sardinia, the megalithic monuments , The principal Phoenician settlement 
of Spain and Corsica, and cave-deposits seems to have been at Marsa Scirocco, 

and occasional ruder monuments in Sicily though there are remains also elsewhere ; 

and South Italy. In Malta, such early and it lasted long after the surrender 

settlements are widely distributed, and of the islands to the Romans in 218 b.c. 

their remains indicate a large population, at the outbreak of their second war with 

pastoral and agricultural, with con- Carthage. Under Roman rule the 

siderable skill in pottery, sculpture, and islands, still essentially Phoenician in 

architecture, and extensive intercourse. culture, were attached to the Sicilian 

These first occupants were of purely province, but had their ovn municipal 

Mediterranean stock, and differ wholly administration, and enjoyed consider- 

from their successors, the Phoenician able prosperity. The shipwreck of S. 

settlers of the Early Iron Age (1000- Paul off the bay which bears his name, 

700 B.C.), from whom the later iiihabi- on his journey from Caesarea to Rome, 

tants seem to be mainly descended, probably in A.D. 58, gives a momentary 

Between the Stone Age culture and the glimpse of a friendly people speaking 

Phoenician occupation lies a long interval an unfamiliar language, presumably a 

of desolation, due, as the condition of Phoenician dialect, 

the early ruins suggests, to prolonged The traditional residence of Publius, 
drought and desert conditions, so that the chief of the island,*' was long shown 
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DAINTY WORK FOR LITTLE FINGERS: CHILDREN MAKING LACE 
Malta has long been celebrated for its silk pillow-lace of black or white, or sometimes red threads, 
cLaracteristic designs being circles, wheels, and wheat-ears. In the interior of the island nearly 
every household is thus employed, even the smallest children showing great skill in the craft. Maltese 
lace has notably influenced English lace design, and lace of Maltese type is made in Bedfordshire 

PhotOy Donald McLeish 


at Notabile, on the higher edge of the 
plateau, which is proved by remains of 
Roman buildings to have been then the 
principal town, as it still was after the 
Saracen Conquest in a.d. 870, and under 
the Norman Count Roger of SicUy, who 
exiled the Saracens in 1090, and built 
his cathedral on the site of the “ house 
of Publius.” Neither these, nor the 
numerous later changes of overlord 
during the Middle Ages seriously dis- 
turbed the native population, which 
managed its own affairs under charters 
from successive conquerors. 


But in 1530 the knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, who had withdrawn from 
their last foothold in the Holy Land in 
1291, and had been expelled by the 
Tur]^ in 1522 from their fortress in 
Rhodes, received from the Emperor 
Charles V. the grant of Malta, Gozo, 
and the African district of Tripoli, and 
established themselves first on the 
south side of the Grand Harbour, 
then, after the great siege of 1565, 
under Grand Master Jehan de la 
Valle tte, in the " city built by gentlemen 
for gentlemen,” which bears his name. 
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WEAVING FILMY THREADS OF LACE IN THE HOT SUNSHINE 

Out tjt dooi-s as well as in, Maltese women can be seen busy uith their bobbins and pillows In thtt 
country’ places they sit by the limestone walls that buttress up the terraced fields and are overhun-r bv 
juicy cactus plants, and then- ply their dedicate craft surrounded by tlieir numerous progeny*^ 

Phr.tn, P. JqiuS’Catiirtj 


Planned on uniform rectangular street 
lines, irrespective of the contours of the 
promontory and ascending its steep 
sides by long flights of steps, and 
rapidly completed with numerous stately 
auberges or hostels for knights of 
different nationalities, and a central 
group of buildings, palace, arsenal, and 
cathedral, Valletta has had little need 
for change since its creation, and remains 
a masterpiece of civil and military 
architecture. 

Its landward fort ideations, largely 
rock-cut, and screened by an outer line 
of works enclosing the parade-ground 
and excavated granaries of Floriana, are 
unrivalled in this style, and have been 
but little damaged. For Napoleon ob- 
tained the surrender of Malta in 1798 
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by intrigue, and in the same winter a 
general insurrection of the IMaltese had 
made the French position untenable 
before the British counter-attack devel- 
oped. Other strong defences executed 
by the knights enclose Ricasoli — where 
Napoleon planned and partly built a 
conspicuous palace, now the Naval 
Hospital — and the Three Cities. Sliema 
and adjacent districts to the north of 
the Quarantine Harbour' have only been 
developed into an open residential 
quarter during the nineteenth century. 

Like most parts of the Mediterranean, 
Malta has a cool, moist winter, with an 
average temperature of 56° F. from 
December to February, and 13 inches 
of rain out of the annual total of 20 
inches. Between May and September, 




There .S .. air cVfndoLce aLt th^^ r'"". OLD-WORLD BIRCHICARA 

‘^?'^l'’*'^Mgatheredat theya\vningSr''^*The^* creeping along the 
m Ma,i.se architecture, and the sculptured group the comS‘SfAfh°^®‘'‘- “f ‘'"'® common 
religious temperament and th^eir dtvotioa^o t^Rtman So 
Photo, Donald MeUish 


on the other hand, no rain falls, and the 
summer is warm and dry, with an 

^ August. Gales 
from the north-west and north-east are 

°'^er : the moist 
^therly sirocco ” wind is oppressive 

infuchV^r^' limestones, 

m such a climate, afford but scanty soil 

the natural vegetation consists of 

ever^rensciubandwild locust-trees, with 

Jhant outbreak of flowering armn-iic; 


m sprmg, yielding much honey, and 
temporary pasture for sheep and goats. 

or cultivation, the light dusty soil 
must be concentrated by terracing, 
protected against dry winds by high 
walls, and irrigated from wells, as 
there are rio perennial streams. Har- 
vest is in May and June, but the grain 
crops are quite insufficient to maintain 
the present population, and a large pro- 
porfron of the land is devoted to potetoS, 
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fodder cro^^s, garden produce, and tree 
fniits such as oranges, pomegranates, 
figs, and grapes. Malta oranges are 
famous, and a principal export, with 
potatoes and other fruit and vegetables. 

Cotton was grown formerly, but has 
been neglected since Egyptian cotton- 
growing increased. About seven-tenths 
of the land surface are cultivated, 
mostly in holdings of three or four acres. 
To economise the better land, dwellings 
are concentrated in large villages, on 
barren ground, and watered from rain 
tanks, deep wells, or the springs along 
outcrops of the blue cla^’ which separates 
upper from lower limestones. From 
such springs, supplemented now by wells 
and pumping, the water for the capital 
is collected near the old capital Notabile, 


and conve^’ed by an aqueduct eight 
miles long, constructed in 1610-13. 
Wine is made, but carelessly, and a 
good deal is imported from Sicily. 

There are no mineral products, except 
limestone, and few industries. Weaving 
has lapsed since the neglect of loc;tl 
cotton ; but lace and filigree silver are 
still made, mainly for export. There is 
fishing for tunny, mackerel, and sardines, 
and some fish is exported. . Valletta has 
a fair number of sailing vessels engaged 
in small traffic with Mediterranean ports. 
But the large majority of the people are 
concentrated in the capital, and depend 
for their living on occupations subsidiary 
to the arsenal and garrison. 

The picturesque costume formerly 
worn by Maltese men is now seldom 



G9SSIPS LIKE HOODED CROWS FOREGATHERING IN THE SUNSHINE 
This is a very characteristic view of the general planning and architecture of Valletta, the rectangular 
open space approached by flights of steps and flanked by right-lined, flat-roofed stone buildings 
Incontrovertible identification of the spot as Maltese is furnished by the faldetla-euveloped women 
gathered round the central stone for a few minutes’ rest and conversation 
Photo, H. B. Crook 
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seen ; it consisted of cotton shirt, full 
trousers held by a girdle, large waist- 
coat with ornamental buttons, a very 
short cloak and a coloured cap. The 
women, tuo, onlv wear their full costume 
for festivals— blue skirt, open at one 
side, over a white undergarment, a low- 
necked corset \nth sleeves, buckled 
=^bnes and hair dressed high above the 
hrehead. But the black faldetta is 
still commnnly worn by women of all 
classes out of doors. It is a loose cloak 
covering the whole figure, and gathered, 
as its name implies, into a stiff hood, 
which is worn on one side of the face as 
a screen against passers-by. The faldetta 
is said to have been of Sicilian or 
Spanish origin, and its use recalls a 
period when the women of Malta were 
‘^ecluded with almost Oriental strict- 
ness. 

Since the Biitish occupation the 
Maltese have quite outgrowm their 
means of subsistence, and even the 
needs of the naval base. Many Maltese 
have therefore emigrated to find similar 
urban and maritime occupations in 
the larger ports of the Mediterranean. 
In Tunis, for example, there are over 
10,000 of them. Wlien employment is 


slack, many go temporarily for work tc 
the United States of America. 

Both economically and politicallv, 
the Maltese population depends partly 
on the value (which is permanent) of 
the harbour as a port of call on the 
direct route between the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans ; partly on the naval 
base which protects British interests 
on this route. The risk that this traffic 
might be diverted from Malta as ships 
became larger has been partially met 
by the construction of a breakwater 
which makes the Grand Harbour itself, 
as well as its creeks, safe in all weathers! 

The importance of the naval base 
necessarily varies with political and 
strategical considerations. During the 
nineteenth century, the unstable 
equilibrium of the Nearei East, as 
Turkish power failed, increased ' the 
naval responsibilities of Britain in the 
Mediterranean, and therewith the value 
of Malta as a' garrison no less than a 
naval base, as is shown by its utility 
in the Crimean War, and during the 
Russo-Turkish crisis of 1878. But the 
redistribution of forces during the 
period of German naval menace reduced 
its significance, and it was only during 



«>yomm OF THE vmoiN 

Sme ^thr^“ I® religious festwta rtSked ^ overthrow of the Turks 

borne through the streets by !he Archblhon^Ma ta biSo’nT^^ “ 

crowned 4h a K orders to be 

Photo, T. J. BotOton 
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SOLEMN ACT OF PRAIS.E AND WORSHIP 

Mounting a tribune, which had been specially erected for the occasion, the Archbishop, supported 
by the bishops, solemnly imposed the crown upon the head of the statue. At the conclusion of this 
historic ceremony the statue was borne back to the church at Senglea, of which the Virgin Mary is 
the patron saint, never again to be brought out m procession 
Photo, T. J. Boulton 

the war of 1914-18 that submarine during the past century have been 

acthnty in the Mediterranean lestored aroused by the languages — Maltese, 

its naval value ; while its central Italian, or English — to be taught in 

position and favourable climate made schools, or recognized in the courts ; 
it a vast hospital and convalescent by the mixed marriages, and other 

camp for British forces at GaUipoli, problems of incompatible codes of law ; 
at Salonica, and in Palestine. by attempts to simplify procedure, 

The abnormal relations between the to co-ordinate the military and the 

native population and the naval and civil police, to restrict the special 

military masters of the island have at temptations to crime w’hich all fortress- 

all times made administration difficult. cities offer, and to revise the composition 

Besides the main issues of constitutional and functions of the administrative staff, 

government, and local taxation and Successive Constitutions, combining 
expenditure, principal controversies military administration of the fortress 
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and arsenal with the le,gislature and 
:nd:cature of a Crown Colony, have all 
de\*elr.ped defects which are perhaps 
inevitable, and the economic problem 
rt main-, underlyin,:? all, of a population 
. i nearly half a million supplied with the 
ne:issari-s of life from abroad for nearly 
ten months of the year, and paying for 
those necessaries with the proceeds of 
>er\i:es rendered to a great naval 
station maintained for purposes w’hich 


are necessaril}^ distinct from local needi 
and convenience. 

Under the Constitution, as revised ir 
1920, the Governor, who is also com- 
mander-in-chief of the fortress, is 
responsible for all the Imperial affairs 
of the islands, and has the assistance 
of an Executive Council. Purely 
Maltese business is transacted by a 
Legislative Assembly, populajiy elected, 
with a responsible Ministry. 


IV. Cyprus : Greek & Turk as British Subjects 

By Major C. W. J. Orr, c.m.g. 

Author of “Cyprus under British Rule ” 


T he earliest authentic information 
concerning C^'pnis recorded by 
history is its conquest by the 
Egyptians during the reign of Thothmes 
III. of the eighteenth d\masty (c. 1500 
B.C.), After the Eg3^ptian conquest, 
c«Dlnnies w’ere founded by Phoenician 
traders, who came to the island to w^ork 
the copper deposits \vhich soon became 
famous. Egyptian influence gradually 
w’aned, and w’as replaced by Phoenician, 
w^hich in turn became overshadowed by 
.Assyrian. During a period of many 
centuries, Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Eg\ptians, and Persians 
fought at intervals for supremacy in' 
C\q)nis, with var}ing success, but about' 
400 B.c. fresh competitors arose. 

Settlers arrived from Greece and 
founded Greek colonies, and soon 
Cj’prus became involved in the great 
struggle for m^teiy’ betw^een Greece 
and the Phoenicians and their masters, 
the Persians. 


Gem Set in Many Crowns 

Finally, the victories of Alexander the 
Great put an end to Persian domination 
and Cyprus became a part of his vast 
domimons. On his death in 323 b.c., 
C>prus fell to the share of one of his 
generals, but it was wrested from him 
by Ptolemy of Egypt, and remained in 
Eg}l>tian hands until the first century 
B.C., wh^ it became incorporated in the 
Roman Empire. 

On the partition of the Roman 
Empire in a.d. 395, Cyprus was assigned 


to the East Roman Emperor, and 
remained Byzantine until the twelfth 
century, when its then Governor, Isaac 
Comnenus, revolted and declared him- 
self Emperor of Cyprus. Richard I. of 
England, however, passing by Cyprus 
on his way to the Crusades, and landing 
to avenge an insult, defeated this tyrant 
and handed over the island to the Norman 
Guy de Lusignan as compensation for 
the loss of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 


vuarreis oi urreeic and 1 urk 

The Lusignan dynasty reigned over 
Cj^rus for 300 years, although the 
principal port, Famagusta, was wrested 
from them by the Genoese. The latter 
were succeeded by the Venetians, who 
obtained the mastery of the whole island. 

In 1570 the Turks invaded Cyprus, 
defeated the Venetians, and established 
themselves in the island, since which 
date until recent times it formed part 
of the Ottoman Empire. In iSyti 
an agreement was concluded between 
the British Government and the 
Porte, whereby the administration of 
Cyprus was to be handed over to 
Great Britain in return for certain 
guarantees. The island was adminis- 
tered by Great Britain until the out- 
Lre^ of war with the Ottoman Empire 
on November 5th, 1914, when it was 
^exed, and now forms part of the 
Bntosh Empire, being administered as a 
■Crown Colony. 

The Greek-speaking inhabitants, who 
outnumber the Turks by about four to 
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FIVE HAPPY YOUNG CYPRIOTS WHO APPROVE OF THE TOURIST 

Visitors to the famous salt lakes near Lamaka are highly approved by the native children who 
often come by delicious morsels from the picnic baskets. This gratification has just befallen these 
hve young Turks, \\ho5e gradation of skin colouring well exemplifies the mixture of black and 
white strain in the Cypriot, dating from days w’hen African slaves were imported into the island 

Photo, George A. Williamson 


one, claim to be of Greek nationality 
and have perpetually urged that the 
island should be united to Greece, which 
they look upon as their Mother Country. 
Ethnologically, their claim to Greek 
nationality is open to question, but they 
are undoubtedly Greek in language, 
custom, character, and tradition. The 
Turkish inhabitants have preserved 
intact their language, customs, and 
religion, and the two races are for 


historic reasons bitterly antagonistic. 
Under forty years of British adminis- 
tration this innate hostility has remained 
latent, but it is ever ready to burst into 
flame, all the more so since the Greek 
natm-e is excitable and passionate. The 
easy-going, slower-witted Turk is far 
less emotional, but once roused is apt to 
give vent to ruthless fury, which can 
only be assuaged by blood. ^ Shortly 
after the British Government undertook 
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of jihcial 

^ ranted to the island, 

ar/. Leai'd-aciee anc Eatoarive Councils 
v;e;j stt up Jh^ Lecislanve Council, 
’'•vt.7 v;h:' ;: the Hieh Commissioner 
:,'-c‘sh’- Jn^:st^ of cio-hteen members, 
. '/.Lem arc Government officials 
e:t I th/ remaining twelve elected 
:r' ti/j iropie en a broad franchise, 
eu’hi ri d.e three districts into 
v.hi'L the isLiUd is divided for the 
purpr^e electing three Christian and 
vn? IM'.-'-lem deputy. Debates are 
carried out in the three languages — 
Eng hsin Turkic!], and Greek — each 
ntemb’.: spLaking in his own tongue, 
the offiond interpreters translating into 
the Othi-C' two languages. The pro- 
ceedings of the Council are, therefore. 


somewhat protracted, and the pre- 
ponderance of elected over Government 
members might in any other country 
render administration difficult, but the 
elected Turkish members seldom see eye 
to eye with their Christian colleagues, 
and usually take sides against them. 
Thus the Government policy generally 
holds the field On the whole, the 
Legislative Council has worked well, 
and has formed a useful means of 
allowing the inhabitants to express their 
\'iew 3 and influence legislation. 

The island is almost entirely agricul- 
tural and sylvan. The once famous 
copper mines ha\'e been almost entirely 
worked out b}^ the Phoenicians and 
Romans, though a large amount of low 
grade ore with by-products of some 
value still remains and can 
be worked on a large scale 
at a profit. There are also 
large deposits of asbestos, 
and a few other minerals 
have been worked. The 
main product of the 
island, however, is its 
carob beans, which are 
exported in large 
quantities to Europe for 
use in the preparation of 
cattle food. Wlieat and 
barley are grown in the 
plains, and- vine 
cultivation is carried on 
to a large extent in the 
hilly districts, while fruit 
and vegetables are 
increasingly grown and 
find a ready market in 
Egypt. Timber exists in 
large quantities in the 
pine-clad mountains, 
but its c o m m e rd a 1 
development is rendered 
difficult by the scantiness 
of forest roads. There is 
some horse-breeding in 
the island, and flocks of 
sheep and goats roam the 
countryside, picking up 
what nourishment they 
can from the scanty 
vegetation. The climate 
is similar to that of Sj^^ia 



SLIPPERED EASE UPON A PATIENT ASS 

round his land, this bare-lesrged, fulTbreechet 

a benevolent old gentllmln BuTthen 

>*ates bis Greek neighbour 
represented on the opposite page 

Photo, Major A. S. Meek 
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SHOULDER THE TOOLS YOU CAN HANDLE 

Grcek-Cypriot farmers take no interest in modern agricultural 
implements. Their plough is an iron spike attached to a wooden 
handle, quite easily shouldered when the season comes round to 
^crdtch mother earth with it once more 
Photo, Major A. S. Mt'c: 


and the Southern 
Mediterranean. Rainfall- 
at intervals from October 
to I\Iay, but the rest ot 
the year is rainless, and 
in the summer months 
very liot except in the 
hills, where almost ideal 
conditions prevail. In 
the winter the mountains 
<ire covered with snow, 
but in the plains the 
thermometer seldom falls 
to freezing point. 

Turks and Greeks, in 
the rural districts, live 
apart frrjm one another, 
each \' i 1 1 a g e being 
composed of either one or 
the other. In the towns, 
the two races live in 
separate quarters and are 
represented on the town 
councils proportionately 
to their numbers. Village 
administration is based on 
an excellent system, which 
has probably prevailed in 
something like its present 
form fur centuries. Each 
village has its head-man, 
called by the old Turkish 
title of Mukhtar, who is 
assisted by a council of 
elders, called Azas. In 
Turkish times the 
Mukhtar was appointed 
10 his post by the Government, but 
after the British occupation, oi\ing 
to the passion of the Greek-speaking 
population for democratic institutions, 
a law was passed providing for the 
election of this functionary by the 
\Tllagers. Elections take place every 
alternate year and are often the cause 
of much strife, bad blood, and intrigue 
in the \TUages. 

Many duties and responsibilities 
devolve on the Mukhtar and his Council, 
connected both with the prevention and 
detection of crime and the assessment 
and collection of taxes, and an un- 
scrupulous or dishonest man has many 
opportunities for mischief. Although 
the Governor has the power by law of 


dismissing a IMukhtai* for misconduct, 
there is nothing to prevent the same 
man being re-elected by his party if in 
the majority, nor are the qualifications 
for the post of an exacting description. 
There is a further element of trouble in 
the \dllage communities, namely, the 
election by the inhabitants of field 
watchmen — a kind of rural police — 
and the assessment by the \dllagers of 
their wages. Theoreticall3^ the custom 
has much to recommend it besides its 
antiquity ; but, in practice, it is the 
cause of much intrigue and jealousy, 
and the field watchmen frequentty 
require as much vratching as the property 
they are supposed to guard. Another 
cause of friction in the villages is 
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PACK CAMELS BRINGING FORAGE TO MARKET IN CYPRUS 

-j’.viT.u sh-rtage uf food, cattle ip Cyprus are fed most of the year on dry food with chopped 
a? a It is packed in sacks, brought in by camels — here used only for pack purposes — 

and sold by the load 
Photo, George 4. Williamson 


the perennial enmity between the 
shepherds and the farmers. No walls, 
hedc;o5 or fences exist in the rural districts 
of Cx’prus, and there are few tangible 
or vhil'le boundaries to the fields or 
orchards. The flocks of the shepherds, 
driven hither and thither in seaixh of 
pasture, are apt therefore to trespass 
on the farmers’ lands and damage the 
crops and trees, and a constant feud 
between the flock owners and the 
agriculturists is almost inevitable. 

A military" police force, under the 
command of British officers, recruited 
from both Moslem and Christian in- 
habitants, keeps order efficiently in the 
towns and has small detachments in the 
districts, w’hich supply mounted patrols 
and orderlies. This admirable force 
constitutes the machinery for main- 
taining law and order throughout the 
island, the only military force being a 
small detachment of British troops, 
furnished from the army in Egypt. 

excellent law exists in Cyprus, by 
which every able bodied adult male in 
each village is obliged to give a certain 
niunber of da^’s* labour every year on 
roads and public works within the 


boundaries of his viUage. By this 
means a great deal has been done at 
very small expense towards improving 
village w’ater supplies and sanitation. 
The main roads throughout the island are 
constructed and maintained by the 
Government, but the subsidiary roads 
and tracks are to a great extent made and 
kept in repair by the villagers them- 
selves. Three centuries of Turkish rule 
effectually prevented any progress being 
made by the population of Cyprus, which 
was mercilessly taxed for the benefit of 
its Ottoman masters at Constantinople, 
and wffien British administration was 
introduced in 1878 the island was in a 
very backward state. Even now the 
peasants use the most primitive imple- 
ments and methods in their agriculture, 
and adhere to them tenaciousty. The 
plough in use — an iron spike attached 
to a rough wooden handle — ^is practically 
identical with that used by ffiie ancient 
Egyptians ; harvesting is carried out by 
hand sickles ; the com is thi'eshed on 
open floors by driving over it a couple of 
rough boards, studded with fifliits ; it is 
wflnnowed in the evening breeze, and the 
grain stacked in heaps in the open, ready 
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for the Government tax collector to come 
and measure and claim the tithe. The 
peasant \ver;rs the same picturesque 
costume that he has worn for centuries ; 
the Greek, a white shirt, baggy black 
breeches, and wide straw liat ; the Turk, 
bright coloured shirt, white baggy 
breeches, ornamental stockings, and 
scarlet fez. 

In the tG^^Tls th.ere are now a number 
of Cypriots who have graduated at the 
universities of Athens, Paris, and else- 
where in Europe, and who practise the 
professions of law. medicine, and other 
learned sciences. The Greek-speaking 
population shows gre^it enthusiasm for 
education, and there is an elementary 
school in almost every village throughout 
the island. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, the peasant still retains to a large 
extent his primitive character and 
qualities and resists change. The crime 
passionnel is by no means uncommon, 
and murders take place from time to 
time, which turn out to be a form of 
village execution, the murderer being 
hired at a small price by the tdllagers 
to get rid of a bad character. The 
Greek-speaking peasant observes with 
great devotion the formalities of his 


religion, and Greek Easter is the time 
w'hen village life is seen at its best. 
With the villager, howe^'e^, super- 
stition is mingled with his religion, and 
it is difncult to say how^ much ancient 
mythology has not survived among 
his rites and ceremonies. 

The soil of €3^013 is redolent of 
ancient and legendary times. It was 
from the w’aves that beat on the shores 
of Paphos that laughter-lo\ing Aphro- 
dite sprang, and there stood her temple. 
Gods and goddesses had their shrines in 
sacred spots, many of them now un- 
known and unrecognized. Two 
thousand t^ears ago Ct^prus was the 
centre of civilization, but now* it lives 
chiefly in the past, though it retains 
much of its old beauty and charm. 
Since the British occupation, railways, 
motor services, modern harbours and 
anchorages, and electric light have been 
introduced, and a w^eekly mail servicir 
with Eg\'pt — eighteen hours steam 
avva}" — blinks it with modem civilization. 
But the peasant still retains his old 
simplicity, and village life varies little 
from wEat it must have been when 
S. Paul visited the island nearly nine- 
teen hundred yeai's ago. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE OUTSIDE OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
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Bulgaria 

1. Picturesque People of the Peasant State 

By H. Charles Woods 

Author of War and Diplomacy in the Balkans ’ 


T he Bul£:arian> are n quasi- 
Siawdiio people out of 

ihe fusion of certain Mhul^oI or 
Finnish tribes, called Bulgarians, who 
came fr- 'm Asia during the seventh 
cent HIT. with a larger number of Slavs 
at that time alread\ 
in the B a Ik a n 
Peninsula. vMrnost 
crushed out of 
existence by five 
centuries of Turkish 
rule, they occupy a 
considerable part of 
the Central Balkans, 
for in addition to 
constituting two- 
thirds of the 
population of their 
own country, they 
spread over into the 
kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, who are 
pure representatives 
of the Southern 
Slavs, into Greece, 

Rumania, and even 
Albania. For this 
reason the position 
of B 111 g a 1 i a is 
different from that 
of the neighbouring 
countries; for 
whereas each of 
those countries 
has now been so 
augmented in size 
that at present 
they are faced by 
racial and religious 
problems of far 
greater importance 
and difficulty 
than heretofore, 

Bulgaria, practically 
unhampered by 


home ethnological difficulties, is 

surrounded by terra irredenta to a degree 
unequalled elsewhere in the Near East 
The Bulgarians are a healthy, sturdy, 
peasant people, the physique of the 

rural population being markedly superior 
to that of the towns- 
men or upper classes. 
Short in stature, 
t h i c k -s e t , and 
muscular in build, 
the height of the 
men (usually about 
five feet eight inches) 
is out of proportion 
to that of the 
ivomen, who do not 
average more than 
five feet four inches. 
Without any claims 
to smartness or good 
looks, the Bulgarians 
are clearly not of a 
true Slavonic type, 
and a sort of Finnish 
appearance is often 
noticeable in them. 
Both se X e s , but 
particularly the 
men, have large 
bones, hands, and 
feet in proportion to 
their size, tlieir 
wrists and ankles 
being noticeably 
thick. With some- 
what square heads, 
the face is usually 
oval, the features 
large and rugged, 
the skin rough and 
the complexion 
swarthy. Usually 
dark and never red- 
haired, the eyes 
generally grey, the 
nose straight and 



BEAUTY OF THE SOUTH 
The corset-like bodice and skirt are oi 
brightly-coloured material. Silk stockings 
and dainty Viennese shoes complete the 
pretty costume of this attractive maid 
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NOVEL METHOD OF FORDING RIVERS \H SOFIA DISTRICT 
In early spring, when the snows have melted and the riverbeds have become dangerous to pedestrians, 
the peasants resort to many ingenious methods in order that their business routine shall not suffer 
hindrance. Here are two Bulgarians mounted on stilts, and although their process be somewhat 
tardy, they nevertheless succeed in crossing many an mrmdated piece of land which would be quite 
untraversable to their less venturesome fellows " 

Photo, Balkan Neti'S Agencv 


the jaw rather heavy, the women as well 
as the men are extraordinarily strong and 
hardy, and are capable of withstanding 
privations and overcoming difficulties 
in a manner which has largely con- 
tributed to the continued existence of 
their race and nationality. 

Although an educated Bulgarian can 
understand an educated Serbian, and 
although the Cyrillic alphabet is used 
by both peoples, there are certain dis- 
tinctions between the languages spoken 
in the two countries ond by the two 
races. In Bulgaria, Turkish is much 
more widely understood than in old 
Serbm, that is, the territory which was 
Serbian before the Balkan Wars, because 


there are more Turks in the country 
and because all its older generation were 
brought up under Ottoman rule. Again, 
whereas the Slavic form of speech was 
thoroughly assimilated by the original 
Bulgarians, their present day represen- 
tatives postfix the article and employ 
certain other modifications not known 
elsewhere. In disposition, too, even 
more than in language, the Bulgarians 
as a race are different from their pure- 
blooded Slavonic neighbours. They are 
less quick-witted, less excitable, and 
less vivacious than the Serbs. But 
nobody who has seen the former people, 
as the writer has, in their earlier days 
of rapid advancement and in their 
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post-war hours of adversity, can fail Neither the men nor the women are 
to recognize that hard work, patience, ingratiating, but they are not affected 
and determination are among their out- or repellent. Simplicity and thrift are 
standing characteristics. Silent, dogged, exceedingly marked. Temperance among 
and proud, they are resentful rather all classes is very noteworthy, and 
than complaining, and these traits, drunkenness is practically unknown 
together with a sort of feeling of superi- among a people who, for the most part, 
ority, make the Bulgarians callous as only imbibe ver}- small quantities of raki. 
to the attitude of foreigners and All forms of sport, such as hunting, 
indifferent whether or not they and horseracing, football, and other games 
their national problems are understood are at a discount ; the young people 
abroad. On the other hand, the energy amuse themselves by the performance of 
and efficiency of all classes account for the national dance, and by singing on the 
the facts that Bulgaria became a village greens to the strains of native 
prosperous country within a few years bagpipes, violins, and flutes, the older 
after her liberation, that she was the generation contenting themselves with 
first of the Balkan States to organize a reading and talking in the cafes which 
modern army, and that the administra- are to be found in every town and village, 
tion has always been above the Near With a very high standard of morality, 
Eastern average. The conduct of the the streets are quiet and orderly at night, 
population is that of bluff peasants, and young marriages, generally between 



ROUGH-SHOD COUNTRY COUSINS ON SOFIA’S TILED TROTTOIR 
The husband is generously sharing the tamily load, \yith his wife — rather an unusual sight in Bulgaria. 
On market days, in particular, the peasant families may be seen trudging along in true Onent^ 
fashion — the men in nont walking unloaded, the women behind carrying the goods tor sale. Th^ 
footgear is by no means cumbersome, and this quaint one-piece leather shoe is much iavoured in 

many of the Balkan States 
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WHO make “THE PEASANT STATE” 

the seventh century swept over from the Eas? ^ T^tar tribe, who, towards the end of 

UT»nthe Turks appearedb the fourteenth century. Bulg^abS'^fa^SUce^cd E^opea^xX 

Photos, PeUfuifi Nows Agency 



SPICK AND SPAN NATIVES OF BELOGRADCHIK DISTRICT 


Bulgarian peasants lead a simple existence. Thej’ are thrifty, and work hard, but they generally 
work for themselves, the proportion of labourers ’who work for wages on other men’s lands being 
extremely limited. They have their few acres to till, and on the produce manage to live 



BULGARIAN MOTHERS’ PRIMITIVE METHOD OF BABY-CARRYING 
These young mothers realise that the ancient custom of carrying their babies behind their backs in 
slings leaves the arms free to undertake household duties. The peasants marry early in life, and large 
families are common ; a household numbering only two or three children would be quite an exception 

Photos, Balkan Hews Agency 
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twenty-five and twenty-eight years of 
are usual. Indeed, the ideal of the 
crdinaiy’ Bulgarian is to become engaged 
to a ^rl, and then to go to America 
with a smaD party of friends in order 
to earn sufficient money to stock a 
farm 

Meanwhile, the girl, who is 
seldom allowed to go into domestic 
service, spends all her time in spinning 
the flax, w’eaxins: the material, and 


cutting out and making up the clothing 
for her trousseau. 

The artistic temperament of the 
people, if it can be said to exist at all, 
comes out more clearly in their costumes 
than in any other way. The attire of 
the peasant woman, who spins with a 
distah as she wallss, consists of a 
chemise or dress elaborately embroidered 
in countless colours upon the breast, 
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sleeves, and skirt. Barefooted and bare- 
legged in summer, she w^ears only this 
chemise and a handkerchief tied over 
her head, which carries two long plaits 
of hair, in many cases reaching below 
the waist, and frontals made of gold coins 
ploughed up in the fields. In winter 
and for best occasions this meagre cover- 
ing is augmented by a pelisse of thick 
woollen cloth, usually dark blue, braided 
with red. and richly embroidered on the 
breast and cuffs, by socks 
of hideous modern colours, 
and by clip] as — home- 
made sandal-like shoes. 
When the weather is 
severe a sheepskin, wool 
inside, is donned, and the 
head, throat, and bosom 
are wound about with a 
warm woollen scarf. 

The men wear a thick, 
blue embroidered shirt, a 
cummerbund, and fairly 
tight, rough, white 
trousers with blanket 
leggings which, forming 
the sock, are kept in 
position by cross gartering. 
In addition, there are 
the coat-like jacket, 
embroidered on the sleeves 
and front, the Bulgarian 
kolpak (headdress), and 
the native clip] as. In 
winter the men, like the 
women, have sheepskins, 
cured with the yolk of egg 
to make them soft and 
pliable, and ornamented 
on the raw skin outside 
by stitches. 

The kingdom of 
Bulgaria, , shorn of its 
Aegean littoral by the 
Treaty of Neuilly, is now the smallest 
Balkan country except Albania. It forms 
a sort of oblong, wedged in between 
Rumania on the north, Yugo-Slavia on 
the west, Greece on the south, and the 
Blacky Sea on the east, and therefore 
occupies a more or less middle position 
in the peninsula, controlling not only 
part of the great highway from Centrd 
Europe to Constantinople, but also 
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ORIENTALISM IN THE STREETS OF BULGARIA 
The vanity ot youth is appareat in the headdress ol young 
Bulgarian women and those who possess fine heads of hair, bv 
no means an unusual thing among the peasants, delight in long 
plaits and coin adornments 



FLORAL MASKS HIDE THE BLUSHES OF SOME BULGARIAN BRIDES 
All the bride’s artistic taste is centred in her headdress ; be she poor or rich, she endeavours to 
make it as gorgeously ponderous as the strength of her head will allow. Fortunately, this gigantic 
floral burden and cap of coins are not worn for long but are soon replaced by the popular, and 
certainly more effective headdress — the simple wreath of flowers and leaves 
Photos, Balkan News Agency 
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RADIANT MAY QUEENS IN FESTOON AND FINE FEATHERS 

On Sundays and holidays in Bulgaria, gala costumes and handsome headdresses make theu- aDoeur. 

events the flower-^^Teath is considered inadequate aSd on an ocSn 
such a? th:s, when the most beautiful girls of the village have been chosen to dance I favou^^^^^ 
* mg dance, a prolusion of coloured beads and jingling coins hang about the head and shoulders 
wh.le trails of brilliant flowers depend from a crested headdress 
Photo, Balkan Xetvs Agency 


i^ectioiis ot the natural routes leading 
from the southern bank of the Danube 
to the Adriatic and the Aegean. Wliile 
one still hears talk of Bulgaria and of 
Eastern Rumelia, which have been 
united since 1S85, for present-day 
purposes the country may be said to be 
divided into tw^o principal parts by the 
Balkan range, which extends from the 
Black Sea on the east to the Yugo-Slav 
trontier on the west. To the north of 
tins range the area, cultivated especially 
for ^\heat and maize, slopes down 
towards the Danube. To the south 
there are the tableland of Sofia and 
the plain of Eastern Rumelia, both of 
which are highly productive, and the 
confused district which goes to make 
up the Rhodope Balkan system. 

Compared with England, Bulgaria is 
distinctly mountainous, for, in addition 


to the Balkans proper, the western, 
south-western, and southern parts of 
the country are occupied by various 
groups or ranges, the most important 
of which are the Rila Planina to the 
south of Sofia, and the Rhodope Balkans 
which rim parallel to the Aegean. But 
if there be few points of view which are 
not dominated by the “ Balkans/' i.e., 
the mountains, to the traveller who is 
accustomed to the sculptured forms of 
the Alps or the Apennines, or to the 
dazzling pinnacles of the Canadian or 
American Rockies, the eminences of 
Bulgaria are almost dull at first sight. 
K evertheless, rising sometimes to eleva- 
tions of nearly 10,000 feet and running 
to hogs' backs rather than to sharp 
peaks, these enormous, sometimes 
heavily-wooded bastions grow gradually 
more and more impressive. Consisting 



AN OASIS IN THE DESERT FOR THE WEARY TRAVELLER 

On th" si^rirchcd iiiilsidc, wliL-n :he blazing sun bc-ats nsercilessly the livdung day, and thu rough road 
Winds t^ndl' SMV thruusfh parcliod pasture lands and crops of Indian, corn, tiiL* wavsidc- sprniaf suiTOiind''d 
by cool, snadLiw}- trees must come as a veritable godsend to the traveller in Bulgaria, Many ot these 
’Veils are erected to the nvmory of some departed suul 
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often of what appear to be chaotic 
rather than of reanlc-r lines, the 
hanks >*)f these mi^htv bulwarks are 
^eair.erl hv deep-cut ^len? or vallet's, 
si‘ me v hich n.’'o t**'!! 'iwcc oy railway > 





WHERE TASTE AND GRACE UNITE 
Bulgarian costumes are well div^ersified. The 
silver waist-clasp is a notew’orthy feature, as 
also the silken scarf thrown with such careless 
grace round her head 

or roads, while others are traversed only 
by swift, often unbridged streams, which 
gush from fail to fall. 

The climate is of the continental type, 
made up of extremes and contrasts, the 
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degrees of which are governed largely 
b}’" the elevation of the particular 
district. In summer I have met with 
an intense tropical heat, especially in 
the sheltered Maritza valley, yet even 
at that season the temperature is often 
cooled by rain, and in the more moun- 
tainous districts, for instance at Sofia, 
the nights are cool and fresh. The 
winter is short but severe, and there 
are biting cold winds from the north 
and north-east, a zero or even lower 
temperature at night, and at the higher 
altitudes snow falls freely between 
November and April. This means that 
bird life moves south towards the 
Aegean, that domestic animals, which 
are often clothed in ear lappets and 
w’added blankets, have to be housed, 
and that the ploughs are stopped for 
about four months. Moreover, even as 
earh’ as November I have knowm the 
telegraph lines broken down and the 
railways stopped by storms and snow, 
and the cold is such that the Danube is 
often blocked by ice and frequently 
even frozen over. Nevertheless, with 
the better-class houses provided with 
double windows and perhaps central 
heating, with a generally brilliant sun- 
shine, and with a snow as dry as powder, 
the w^inter, as in Russia, is a season to 
be enjoyed. Sledges are the order of the 
day, the country people have leisure 
for indoor w’ork which otherwise would 
go undone, and sanitary conditions, 
w^hich in other circumstances might 
prove too primitive, seem adequate to 
meet the requirements of the situation. 

Partly because of the great difference 
between the amount of water after the 
melting of the snows and at the end of 
the dry season, and partly owing to the 
lack of public works, the rivers, except 
the Danube, are not systematically 
navigated. The streams of the Rhodope 
Balkans and also the Maritza, the most 
important Bulgarian river after the 
Danube, are sometimes employed for 
floating logs and trees from place to 
place, but beyond that water communi- 
cations have not yet been employed for 
the furtherance of trade. Moreover, 
irrigation, which might be difficult in 
view of the usual swiftness of the 
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THE BOOTBLACK IS A RECENT ADDITION TO SOFIA’S STREET CHARACTERS 
Costump, cupoins, and creeds vary in Bulgaria, but the opposition betweea the followers of the 
Crepent and the Cross appears to have been less severe and embittered in this country than in other 
parts of the Ottoman Empire. History proves that the Bulgarians held steadfastly to their own 
creed, and lived on fairly friendly terms with the Tomaks, those of their fellow-citizens who had 
accepted the religion of the Prophet 
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COLOUR AND FRAGRANCE VIE WITH EACH OTHER IN RUMELIAN VALLEYS 

In Rumclia, rose-farms cover great stretches of country, and Kazanlik is the centre of the popular 
and picturesque industry of rose-growing, and ot the manufacture of the world-renowned otto of 
roses On the sunny slopes of the Balkans, as far as the eye ran reach, and in the sheltered vallevs 
between the Balkans and the parallel mountain chains, lie resplendent rose-gardens 



DAINTY ROSE-MAIDENS OF EASTERN RUMELIA 
Like the rose of the French poet, the damask Queen of Kazanlik exists but “ I’espace d’un matin.” 
During the height of the season, three or feme weeks in May and June, the blooms are gathered every 
morning before they are fully blown, an acre of ground producing about loo lb, dailv. To one who 
has visited these rose-gardens, the memory is for all time fraught with the splendour of their fragrance 

Phoiost C. Rider Xoblif 
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,'uner.ts and of the often deep furrowing have for years been maintained in a 

c if the i-hannels, has not been carried out passable state of repair. With railways, 

except in the immerliate neighbourhood comparatively e.xtensive progress has 

i.f Phiiippopolis. been made, for whereas at the time of 

Similarly, although one sees an endless her liberation in 1878 the country only 

jUL'-e-^rion' if primhive mills, the Bui- possessed just over 300 miles of line, at 

sarian, who is a plainsman, farmer, and the present moment approximately 1,500 

peasant, has little or no appreciation of miles are open. These railways, which 

ti.e value of water-power which is run- are single lines, are all State-owned, 

nins to waste throughout the country', well equipped, and efficiently run. This 

With a possible ei a of peace and re- has always been particularly noticeable, 

trenchment ahead, and vdth the e.xample for while before the war the visitor who 



HOW THE PEASANTS SHOE THEIR TRANSPORT OXEN 
As shown here, “ horseshoes " axe not the exclusive privflege of horses. In countries like Bulgaria, 
where the ox and the buffalo are the principal beasts of burden, shoes are likewise necessary ; and 
this pt^r cix'at^e, with its usual dumb servility, patiently submits to the ordeal, made the more 
uncomfortable by the many precautions which the wary blacksmith has taken to insure that his 

person suffers no harm 

and policy of Italy in the foreground, took the principal routes could be reafly 

the present or the next generation will well accommodated, even in the winter 

perhaps realize the desirability of and of 1920-1921, when transportation was 

p^s^s the funds necessary for harnessing in a terrible state throughout Central 

the inexhaustible forces which exist in and Near Eastern Europe, the trains in 

this Section Jor the purpose of making Bulgaria were running better and more 

^ j ’ . regularly, and were less dark, less cold, 

Although inadequate to her require- and less dirty than elsewhere, 
ments, the communications of Bulgaria The King, the system of government, 
^mpare favourably with those in other and the people are democratic first, 

balkan countries. The roads, which are last, and all the time. Boris III., who 

divided mto national and district routes, honoured me with an audience of two 
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SUMMER SCENE IN THE “COUNTRY OF SMALL PEASANT FARMERS” 

The iand in Bulgaria is carefully cultivated ; although manure is seldom or never used, the soil is so 
rich and the climate so clement that two crops are often harvested against one in higher latitudes. 
Even in their proverbs the Bulgarians pay tribute to the tiller of the soil : “ You want wisdom to sit 
on a throne you want wisdom to drive the geese, but a hero to plough the fields ” 
Photos^ Balkan News Ag^nc^ 
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hcoirs d’lration, lives in the spacious but 
half-ciosed palace, and is attended there 
;-.v a small staff. Whilst he does 
net attt-mpt to control the Government, 

' .r to interfere witli any measures which 
it ntav think necessary, he devotes his 
v;ho:e life in kingly duties. But instead 
*'-f invariablv summoning ministers to 
the palace, he often goes to their offices, 
and since his accession, at the end of 
191S. he has been gradually getting into 
direct touch with many of his people, 
not only in tht towns, but in the villages. 

The Prince and His Peasants 

With this cibject he spends a great deal 
' f time motoring and riding through 
the country, where he talks to the 
inhabitants, particularly to the women 
and children, gives weary travellers a 
lift in his car, and calls upon local 
officials. This conduct, coupled with a 
simple, easy manner, is rapidly identi- 
fying him with the population, and, 
whereas the palace and everything 
emanating from it grew gradually more 
and more unpopular during the auto- 
cratic regime of King Ferdinand, the 
exact opposite is now the case. 

Bulgaria, which is a strictly Constitu- 
tional monarchy, is governed in a 
manner suitable to the history and 
spirit of the population. The Cabinet 
is responsible to the King and to the 
Sobranje (National Assembly), a body 
made uj> of one Chamber onh^ elected 
by manhood suffrage and upon the 
principle of proportional representation. 

Real Equality and Fraternity 

The administration of justice is vested 
in the Law Courts, which act in the 
name of the King, and the Greek, 
Mahomedan, and Jewish communities 
possess special autonomous rights with 
regard to questions of marriage, divorce 
and inheritance. The people really con- 
sist of only one class, part of which 
occupies a different position owing to 
superior education, for, with the com- 
plete disappearance of a royal house, 
of an aristocracy, and of all tradition, 
there are very few rich. Consequently, 
even if the existence of almost universal 
peasant proprietorship constitutes an 


obvious guarantee against Bolshe\ism 
and against the tenets advocated by 
city and other workmen, there is in 
Bulgaria a fundamental atmosphere of 
equality unknown in almost any other 
Balkan country. For instance, what- 
ever political party may be in power, 
statesmen have relations among the 
populace, ministers talk on terms of 
friendship with men in sheepskins, and 
the Governmental services are filled by 
functionaries of almost peasant origin. 
xAnd then, w^hile the law on compul?or\’ 
labour, voted in 1920, is widely criticised 
from the political, economic, and inter- 
national standpoints, the fact that a 
legislative measure, having for its objects 
education, increase of production, and 
imposition of a sort of tax in the form 
of labour, has in fact been passed, proves 
the democratic attitude of a people who 
are. prepared to make almost any 
personal “sacrifice for the good of their 
country. 

Where all Religions are Free 

The great bulk of the population 
belongs to the National Church, which 
does not differ in its doctrines from the 
Greek Orthodox Church, but the people 
are attached thereto on patriotic rather 
than religious ground. This attitude 
arises partly from a universal knowledge 
that the actual independence of the 
country was really w'Oii by the struggle 
which resulted in the recognition by the 
Sultan of an independent Bulgarian 
Church in 1870, and from the fact that 
from then the Church, especially in 
Macedonia, became one of the strongest 
instruments in the development of 
Bulgarian power in the Btilkans. 

The Church has, no doubt, lost much 
of its spiritual control because, when it 
dropped the Greek liturgy, it substituted 
an old form of Slavic which is equally 
unintelligible to the vast majority of 
the people, and because the priests are 
uneducated and too often greedy for 
money. But if religion plays no very 
real part in the life of the average 
Bulgarian, tolerance exists to a degree 
unequalled in many a more strict 
coimtry. Guaranteed complete liberty 
by the Constitution, there are no 
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In her broidered gown the Bulgarian peasant moves a very goddess 
of fruit and flowers as she gamers the ripe harvest of wild berries 

Photov Balkan News Agtaacy 
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Holding one another's girdles these girls are about to dance the Horo. Timed by the pipe they zvill step to and 
fro and then revolve, slowly at first, but ever more quickly as the dance proceeds 

Photo, C. Ridor Nobl* 



Silver^ ribbons^ and lace have been hoarded since the day of her 
birth that at sixteen she might shine in this sumptuous gala dress 

Photo, C. Rider Noble 
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1 burners for tke dead are given in Bulgaria- Here^ at Shakeruitza^ 
^ arn*\si believers are consuming stew for the good of the departed 
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Moslem graveyards are depressing spots^ Among these tottering tombs 
at Dorkovo^ Tomaks {Bulgarian Moslems) are at their prayers 

Photo» BaOcan News Agencv 
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disabilities for the lejjresentative- ot 
other creeds, the equality oi whieii 
is reco^S;iiized b\' law. Hence tl.e 
Mahomedan population, which numbers 
roughly half a million souls, is properh* 
represented in the Chamber, the Jews 
are allowed to enjoy the full ria^ht of 
citizenship, and die schools o.i non- 
Bulgarian denominations recei\'e grants 
from the Government. 

The people ha\'e a passion for educa- 
tion and self-education, and perhaps 
one of the most marked features in the 
country is that the intelligent=.ia class 
has really become over-large. The result 
is that a too considerable section of the 
population desires to avoid manual work 
and seeks employment in the law, in 
newspaper offices, and in Government 
service. Nevertheless, the enormous 
progress made in education since 1878 
is one of the greatest as.^ets possessed 
by Bulgaria. For this lasting credit 
should be given to -the (American) 
Robert College and College for Women 
at Constantinople, where many of the 
people have graduated ; to the American 
Mission establishments in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia ; and to the Government, 
which has consistently devoted itself to 
this branch of the administration. 

Farming Comes Before Politics 

With education, which is obligatory, 
in the hands of the State and of the 
Communes, and not of the Church, there 
is now an elementary school in almost 
every Bulgarian village ; there are 
g}minasia and high schools for more 
advanced students, and Sofia boasts of 
an up-to-date university. Hence, where- 
ever one goes, one finds that the standard 
of knowledge of all classes of the people 
is exceedingly high, and that, whereas so 
recently as 188S only eleven per cent, 
of the population were literate, now 
probabh^ at least seventy per cent, can 
read, write, and cipher. 

Bulgaria is essentially an agricultural 
country, and the Bulgarians are funda- 
mentally a peasant people. With a large 
part of the whole surface under cultiva- 
tion, there are only seven towns 
possessed of a population of over 20,000 
inhabitants, more than seventy-five 


per reiV. ‘^rupied nn 

land, anbi. iu nf-’r’.jL 
eighty and ninety per ci nt, mi iLe 
exports were provided by the 
of the st/il. Tiiis condition nf tidne's 
is reflected in the Guvernn'.ent:, in social 
life, and in the labour market ; be* 
whatever party be in po^^e^, or wr.ate\'er 
policy be under dw n--i<>n, the attitude 
cd the Bulgarian i> infiuence-i by the 
question whether < *r not he ran he on 
his fann at the nece^-arv tini'‘ of the 
year. Most of tlie -chooB are ch -sed for 
four months beginning with Afay, and 
men employed in (ho^'ern mental or 
non-agricultural professions are otten 
liberated for the harx’est. 

Methods Antiquated yet not Obsolete 

But if Bulgaria depends for her 
prosperity almost exclusively upon the 
fertility and yield of her soil, it must be 
admitted that her methods of cultivation 
are only just beginning to emerge from 
their primitri’e stage and that, until 
recently, her people had not realized 
the value of the systematic working of 
the land or of modern implements. 

The old-fashioned wooden plough, 
often made at home, is still in use ; the 
methods of threshing, winnowing, and 
transport are antique and indi\’iduai, 
and up-to-date machinerx is conspicuous 
by its almost entire absence. Neverthe- 
less, during recent years something has 
been done to improve these conditions. 

Agricultural machinery is now 
admitted to the country free of duty, 
agrarian schools and model farms ha^’e 
been started, and an agricultural bank 
has been established. That pioneer 
institution, which developed into it.s 
present form in 1903, enables the fanner 
to secure advances for the purpose of 
stocking his land on the security of his 
cattle and produce, and is thus one of 
the most important financial and 
economic organizations in the country. 

Products by which Bulgaria Lives 

Wheat, maize, barley, rye, and some 
oats are the principal cereals, and in 
1914 the area devoted to the first was 
nearly equal to that employed for 
the tillage of the remaining four 
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combined. Rice, cotton, sugar beet, and 
vines are also cultivated, and the rearing 
of live-stock, together \\ith poultry 
farming, is carried on. Moreover, the 
culture of tobacco, which would have 
become an industry of vastly greater 
importance had Bulgaria retained the 
Aegean territory which became hers 
after the Balkan Wars, is a widespread 
industry, encouraged by the Government, 
which still distributes seed and gives a 
bounty on exports. 

Again, the rose-producing and the 
silkworm breeding businesses are highly 
developed Indeed, Bulgaria holds the 
premier place in these, for her famous 
otto of roses is known throughout the 
world. Distilled from red and white 
flowers, particularly from the former, 
the success of this trade depends largely 
upon climatic advantages, such as 
shelter from the north winds, a full 
south sun, and considerable moisture, 
which, ptevail m the district lying 


between the Balkan Range and Philippo- 
polls. These advantages, recently more 
fully made use of, mean that' about 
20,000 acres are now devoted to rose 
culture, and that, whereas in 1901 
otto of roses to a value ol under 
/S6,ooo was exported, in 1911 produce 
worth over ^'296,000 actually left the 
country. Wdth regard to sericulture, 
too, largely owing to the efturts of the 
G'u-ernment and to the excellent quality 
of the mulberr\^ leaves, the prosperity of 
that industry is now considerable, and 
Bulgaria, lUbtead of exporting only 
cocoons, now sends abroad a "limited 
amount of reeled silk. 

The possession of property is go\’erned 
by certain limitations and restrictions, 
for the freeholder owns only the surface 
and nothing beneath it, and at least a 
part of an inordinate betterment in 
value belongs or passes to the com- 
rnunity. Thus, in the case of the 
discovery of minerals, or even of a 
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^pnn". the State has certain 
ncl/- in regard to the area in question, 
<-sA, in tile event of the growth of 
city, 5i:ch Soha, the proprietors 
Vvoitc: be ‘'ompelled tr* sell without any 
‘indue prc'iit- resulting from successful 

'] id^ Sciiti. \\.j hnd tliat peasant pro- 
priety rsiiip :s universal, and that there 
.-.n i;i"W n*) large estates except those 
»''<v:iLd Ia the monasteries. Indeed, out 


does not lead to high production, but the 
peasants show a special and immense 
capacity for work, and they are untiring 
in the care of their level, unfenced glebes. 

As the number of horses, or, more 
correctly, small wiry Balkan ponies, is 
limited, and as these are unsuited for 
hea\y work, the most common domestic 
animals are the buffalo, horned stock, 
mule, donkey, sheep, goat, pig, and dog! 
The buffalo, used for weighty draught 



Th. . r "POPE” AND HIS WHITEWASHED SANCTUARY 

u^u3llPtS,'’Sged';?rh TdTt f “bf 

spiritual matters. Ritual is more imprtant th^ t!?? about 

P.se. tb,-. poiverotpreacbln. ^ 

Photo, C. Rider Noble 


uf nearly 800,000 existing farms fewer 
than 15,000 consist of over hft}^ acres, 
and b3- far the largest number of holdings 
range between twelve and eighteen 
acres. Here the Bulgarian has usually 
built his own house, of mud and wood, 
upon the post and pan system, once 
common in Cornwall and elsewhere. It 
consists of one storey, divided into two 
rooms, the floors of which are of ham- 
tneied claj’. The system is not yet 
intensive, and the smaU-holding perhaps 


purposes, is much prized, but he is 
delicate and requires much care in this, 
his northern limit. The native cattle, 
employed in the cultivation of the soil 
for ordinary transportation, and 
like the buffalo always shod, are small, 
hardy, and long coated. Sheep, also 
sm^ and whitefaced, goats which 
sjmng from rock to rock, and swine 
which belong to a special breed, seem 
me natural adjuncts of many a farm. 
The village dog, grey, shaggv, and 
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MOUNTAINOUS RETREAT OF THE PATRON SAINT OF BULGARIA 

Mountains, Bulgaria’s most famous anchoritt?, 
John of Ryl, the shepherd, lived m the tenth century, and the first Rilo monastery was built not far 
from the inaccessible rock which gave him shelter. On the site of the ancient building this magnificent 
monastery now stands, affording shelter during years of war to thousands of refugees . 

Photo, Mrs, Gabrid 
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r*. :r. t! :r.our/‘dn or 


■' i:/. the rome- 

-"j' ' .r: ’ h- ;v:rA‘r . ;',-en k:v:/\vn to 
. h :h': lirnu hMte vicinity of 
> •' V/-:h rcl hvrr - .rnewh.it rare, 

h»>'r s : unu in the iwivst, tiie 
c tn ..r.enrr ti.e hic'iicr mountain 
:;^ am.l the hare i:^ everywhere. 
A:.v!r; vine bird life migrates in 
vrmr-'a rv j:s breed on tl:e Danube, and 
crimes, wild geese and duck?, 
n: i : artridtre? are common. Fish, too, 
-irriy an important article oi food, 
i r, not to mention the tniut which 
^ varn: in lire ni'^'untain streams, the 
lAmr.be and its lagoons teem with big 
n.rp and with silure. Lastly, the Black 
^"a nnrleasanr and inhospitable as it 
is to the traveller, provides 
t:i:ee varieties of mackerel, some larger 
than t'ne British, tunny, and various 
salt-water fish. 


Like other territories which until 
recently were Turkish, Bulgaria has 
been largely denuded of her forests, 
amd it t\iil take several generations to 
make up for the devastation perpetrated 
fo*r the purpose of obtaining wood and 
so^jring land for agricultural purposes. 
Since the liberation of the countr}^, 
however, the State, which now controls 
the forests, has taken measures to save 
the remaining timber and to bring about 
a certain amount of afforestation. The 
grape ripens at the lower altitudes, fruit 
trees are common in Southern and South- 
\\ estern Bulgai'ia, and the lilac groves are 
characteristic. 

In regard to industries, including 
minerals, vith the exception of agricul- 
ture, Bulgaria is still in a stage of 
infancy. This is due partly to a lack 
of the home capital necessary to put 
the manufactures of the kingdom on 
a sound basis ; partly to the reluctance 
of foreign capitalists to invest money 
in a country which has always refused 



BRETHREN OF THE “BLACK CLERGY'^ OF Rin paria 

Holf 

they allowed 

PhUo, 0. Rita SobU 
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BLACK-ROBED MEMBERS OF A RELIGIOUS SISTERHOOD 

They lead hard-working, industnoas lives, and several hours oi the daily routine are d'^veted by 
them to teaching and 'tending various members oi the laity Bulgaria’ possesses about a dozen 
convents, and hir few hundred nuns are reairded with considerable resp^-ct and deierirnee. The 
calendar oi the Greek Ortnodox Church contains nearly eighty religious Ii*'.;idays, many of which 
are kept as work -suspending icstivals by the community at Lrge 
Photo, C. Rider Xobh 


to sell herself for commercial purposes ; 
and partly, if not very largely, to the 
fact that it may well be more economic 
fur the Bulgarians to continue to devote 
themselves to their natural rural pur- 
suits, and to rely for fabricated articles 
upon goods imported from abroad. 
With public opinion still divided upon 
this last question, the Government has, 
however, endeavoured to stimulate home 
industry, and, with this object in view, 
legislation, giving considerable privileges 
to concerns above a certain size, has 
been passed, technical schools have been 
established, chambers of commerce have 
been opened, and cooperation has 
begun to make its appearance. 

Nevertheless, under existing con- 
ditions, the textile industry is the most 
important, and coal alone among the 
minerals is advantageously exploited. 
Local wool, which has to be augmented 
by imports from abroad, is worked up 
into rough homespun cloths, serges, 
braids, stockings, gloves, shawls, and 
carpets, and in normal times many 


of these articles were exported. As 
the Bulgarians devote themselves 
almost exclusively to the material side 
of life, they have no arts to attract 
foreign attention ; they boast of no 
dramatists, sculptors, painters, or 
writers with an international repu- 
tation. It, therefore, only remains to 
repeat that cold, undemonstrative, and 
reserved as they may be, these people 
are possessed of sterling qualities which 
preclude them from disappearance into 
oblmon. They have built up a modern 
country in just over forty years. They 
have established a government which is 

I certainly no worse than those of the 
older neighbouring states. And they 
have created educational and agricul- 
tural systems unequalled elsewhere in 
the Balkans. Unfortunately for them, 
the Bulgarians took the wTong side in 
the war, but time wall yet prove that 

> they are destined to play their part in 
that regenerated world, which one must 
still hope vail be the outcome of the 
European conflagration. 
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Bulgaria 

II. The Troubled History of the Bulgars 

By Sir Reginald Rankin, D.L., M.A. 

Aiithc: c: ‘ The Inner Hi?tory of the Balkan War ’ 


Hi’'. :> people 

Hi blit r>peak the 

’ : / r.^Laue tiie inhabit- 

’ t:, 'V f settle'! in the 

when they 

. '::i 1^: A.-paruch in ^.l>. G79. 

, ‘ .r*'’;. ,tary the s and B’dlgars 
’ ntv cne ra.ee Daring the 

entlI^ie^ they had been 

rely ri.-^ and the assailants 

‘ M ' ^ IC. dnan or Byzantine Empire, 
.n : r th • AA'A jf their leader Cerig, 
:rn::n^' V. 'Arnhl have annexed 


Cr ira- 


Tr 




when: 
Ci:r 


' ’ Crrmn their greatest heathen 
tn/ik i^er l:ca, now Sofia, from the 
c lyture.: tne Emperor Kicephorus 
: ' J t ' :\'j 'o er it, beheaded him, and 
. :r a? a goblet. Four years 

ih^'.nr: besieged Constantinople, 
.'riven baek, carrying oft among 
ytr.v^ the future emperor, Basil I. 
’■> 'uccos^or, Uniortag, made peace 
he Creeks d.nd attacked tlie Franks, 
wnler Charlemagne, had occupied 
(Jmortac; persecuted, though 
.'i success, those of his subjects 
tiieir Greek captives had converted 
nstianitv 


How Bjl^aria Joined the Eastern Church 

J’l .'tC ChnortagA successor, Boris, 
turned jJhrCtian, being baptized into the 
Greek Cirjrcii, mainly through his fear that 
he would be isolated by the conversion of 
neighbouring rulers. He hesitated, 
hov, c: , between the Eastern and Western 
Cnurclie'-, and when the Greeks refused to 
^3nct^ iii a Bulgarian patriarchate, sent to 
cousuit Pope Nicholas 1. The Pope sent 
tun bik!iop>, to study the state of Bulgaria, 
but evaded his request for a Bulgarian 
arrnbisnopne. His evasion led Boris to 
address nimself again to Constantinople, 
'A here iiis former captive, Basil 1., now 
igued In S69 a council determined 
that Buii^aria should belong tc the 
Eastern Church, as she still does. Boris’ 
"randsoa. Simeon, founded the first 
Bulgarian empire (S93-1018), 
in M13 Simeon besieged Constantinople 
un'iicce^^i ally, took Adnanople in 915, 
und in 91- utterly defeated the Greeks! 
V ho wore f*nlv saved from ruin because 
th^ Emperor Leo VI., the Philosopher, 
uiUed m the Magyars under Arpad to 
hiS aid : A: pad attacked Simeon’s capital, 
Premia V, end thus prevented him front 
iCcupvriar CoiHtantinople as the capital 


oi a Greco-Sla\ realm. Simeon had 
previously occupied Serbia, and died the 
master of a kingdom which included 
Bulgaria, most of Eastern Rumelia and 
Eastern Macedonia, Serbia east of the 
Ibar, Epirus, and Albania. Simeon took 
the title of “ Tsar and Autocrat of all 
the Bulgarians and Greeks,” and wore the 
purple of a Porphyrogenitus The Pope 
sent him a royal crown and constituted 
a Bulgarian patriarchate The oldest 
Bulgarian literature dated from his day, 
and learned ecclesiastics translated for 
him the works of Greek historians and 
theologians He died in 927. 

Heresy, Persecution, and Revolt 

His successor, Peter, long remained in 
close relations with Constantinople They 
were interrupted when, in 967, Nicephorus 
Phocas allied himself with the Russians, 
under Sviatoslav, and with their aid sought 
to conquer Bulgaria. Sviatoslav’s occupa- 
tion of Silistria, however, terrified 
Nicephorus, vho made peace with Peter, 
but Serbia had recovered its independence, 
and a Bulgarian noble, Sisman, established 
a kingdom for himself in Macedonia and 
Albania. Religious disputes accelerated 
the decline of Bulgaria. Bogomil and his 
followers taught that Christianity \vas 
nothing but a struggle between the good 
and evil deities, and their sect grew 
numerous.. In 971 John Zimisces overran 
Sisman’s Empire, and deposed Boris II. 
Ten years later the Bulgarians revolted 
under Sisman 's fourth son, Samuel, but 
after a forty^ years’ struggle their country 
was finally occupied in 1018 by the 
*' Bulgarian Slayer,” Basil II. From that 
vlate until 1186 Bulgaria remained a part 
of the Greek Empire. Its Church was 
respected, but the people were overtaxed, 
and the Bogomils persecuted. 

In 1186, however, Peter and Ivan Asen, 
of Timovo, two brothers descended from 
Sisman, who had been insulted by the 
palace officials at Constantinople, took 
advantage of the discontent occasioned 
by the taxes imposed by Isaac Angelus 
on his marriage with a Hungarian princess, 
to head a revolt. The Byzantine armies 
were easily defeated, and aided by the 
Serbians, Wallachs, and Kumans, Ivan 
Asen drove them from Bulgaria, and all 
but took Isaac himself prisoner. Just as 
lie was about to attack Constantinople, 
however, lie was assassinated by Ivaiiko. 
Ivan’s brothers, Peter and Kaloyan, 
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■'Uccee<"ie. ; hirr, : i’Ut after Peter's nturier 
in 11(^7 Ka^ yun rei'^ne*! alone rn/e; 
Bulgaria, the DePruia E?■^tern Serbia, aiM 
Eastern Macedonia ' but the Greek- 
refused to recnc{n:ze Inm as Tsar Kalovaii 
turned to the Papacy, and, in liyo. 
received a Mattering iett^'t Iron Priocent 
III . reirnndinc: him of hi^ flescent 

front a Roman, called, uptju hint to 
recognize the supremacy of Rome. There- 
upon, Kaloyan yielded up his kingdom to 
the Pope as his suzerain, and in 1204 was 
crouned by a cardinal as king. In the 
'^ame yea.r the Crusaders took Constanti- 
nople, and created l^aldwin of Flanders 
Emperor. Baldwin refused Kaloyan’s 
overtures on the ground that he was a 
rebel against the Greeks, and ir.vaded 
Bulgaria. In April, 1203, he was defeated 
by Kaloyan before Adrianople, taken 
prisoner, and died a captive 

In 121S Kaloyan died, and was succeeded 
by Pan Asen II. <1218-41; who raised 
the glory of Bulgaria to its height, and 
dreamed of ruling over a Slavonic Empire 
from Constantinople. He was a good 
ruler, and promoted the welfare of his 
subjects, not only by his peaceful policy, 
but by’ his conirnercial treaty with 
Ragusa, his country’s natural outlet on 
the Adriatic. Breaking off all relations 
with Rome, he re-established the autonomy 
of the Bulgarian Church with its centre 
at Tirnovo. The Latins at Constantinople 
trembled before Ivan Asen, 
and Baldwin II came to 
England to implore Henry 
III. for help against hini. 

An inscription m Tirnovo 
Cathedral records Ivan’s 
v'ictories. 

“ In the year 1230, 1 . 

Ivan Asen, Tsar and Auto- 
crat of the Bulgarians, 
conquered all lands from 
Okrin ” (Adrianople] “to 
Drac ” (Durazzo) “the 
Greek, the Albanian, and 
the Serbian land. Only 
the towns round Carigrad ’’ 
(Constantinople) “and that 
city itself did the Frazi “ 

(Franks) “ hold, but these 
two subjected themselves 
to my rule.” 

Ivan Asen II. died in 
1241. Sixteen years later 
his empire was in the dust. The Greeks, 
the Serbians, and the Macedonians had 
recovered their independence, and in 1257 
his dynasty ended with the death of 
Kaliman 11 . Bulgaria broke up into 
separate states, and though for a moment 
^Michael, the ruler of Widin (1323) nearly 
occupied Constantinople, he was defeated 
lit Kustendil in 1330 by the Serbian 
king, Stephen Bushan, and the Serbs 


Decame tne In 

1342.. ii'*wever, tb, i :ir.> im' 

.nto Europe Ik. 13b. tr.jy bp', 
\dr:a:ii:'pbe tbieir capiiab ar.'i r; :3bb 
forced the Bu'ganan T-c;r, Si-r.var. Ill , 
to become their va>.-al, for hi^ predeee5>or. 
Ivan Alexander, had refuse I to cooperate 
Mth the Greeks in opyjosiiig them, and 
Si-man had seized tiie Emperor 

John Palaeoiogu.s when lie came to implore 
his akl. A few years later Sultan Murad 1 . 
'jccupied Soha by a trick, and in 1389, 
in the battle of Kossovo. laid the Balkans 
at hi- feet by defeating the Serbs, the 
Bosniaks. and the Albanian^ In 130S 
Bulgaria became a Turkish province. 

By the capture of Bulgaria the Turks 
gamed the key to Europe, for not only did 
they cut oh Constantinople from the rest 
of Christendom, but they gained the 
passages over the lower Danube and the 
roads into the I bar and the ^Morava 
\'alleys, the gateways for an invader from 
the east into Hungary, Austria, and North 
Italy. Bulgaria had been ruined by its 
aristocracy, who turned the commons' into 
serfs , and by its clergy, whose persecutions 
drove the Bogomils into the arms of the 
Turks. 

Under the Turks Bulgaria sank into 
misery’. A few of the nobles turned 
Moslem — the rest fled into Wallachia 
The cities in the plains lay waste ; their 
inhabitants carried on a guerrilla warfare 


against the Turks from the mountains. 
Greek clergy replaced the native priest- 
hood : Greek became the language of 
public worship and of civil life. About 
1760, when Russian influence began to 
replace that of Austria in the Balkans, 
Bulgarian literature revived with Bishop 
Sofronii and the historian, Paisii, whose 
history of Bulgaria re-awoke the national 
spirit. In 1833 a Bulgarian school was 
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opened at Gabrovo; arid in 1S70, as a 
to the Greek ajjitation, the 
Turk^ rf:c^.2nized the Bnlc^arian Exarchate, 
w'hicl: excnrair.unicated by the Greek 

PatnarJ: ir: 1S72. This decree occasioned 
tile sub-ei;uont troubles in hlacedonia. 

Gladstone and the Bulgarian Atrocities ” 

In a report that the Christians 

,vere to ^ be massacred brou.^ht about a 
n-ins near Phihppopolis. It tvas put 
do'vn with terrible severity. The report 
if t!:e massacre at Batak reached 
Europe throuc^h the " Daily Telegraph 
corrv-pondent^ at Constantinople ; but 
though Disraeli treated his story as "coffee- 
house babble," Gladstone, by his pamphlet 
on the Bulgarian atrocities, drove Russia 
into \var with Turkey. The siege of 
Plevna, the greatest event in the campaign, 
took place "in Bulgaria. In February, 
1S7S, when the Russians were within 
twelve miles of Constantinople, the Turks 
dgned a treaty at San Stefano, which 
rc'-constituted a Greater Bulgaria extend- 
ing from the Danube to the Aegean and 
from the Black Sea to the Albanian 
mountains, giving Bulgaria an Aegean 
port at Kavala, and leaving only 
Adrianople, Salonica, and Chalcidice to 
Turkey. 

Britain fearing, though wTongly, that 
this Bulgaria would become a Russian 
province, secured the revision of the 
treaty in the interests of Turkey. In 
June,* 187S, the Congress of Berlin stripped 
Bulgaria of Macedonia and Thrace, which 
it returned to the Sultan wdth a futile 
provision that he should introduce organic 
reform into his European provinces, a 
promise never fulfilled. Bulgaria was 
di\dded into two parts, the northern a 
tributary principality, the southern (or 
Eastern* Rumelia) with a Christian 
governor and a Constitution sanctioned 
by the Powers. 

Tsar Ferdinand Assumes the Throne 

Prince Alexander of Batten berg, a 
nephew of the then Russian Empress, was 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, but he proved 
a man of independent will. In September, 
1885, Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria, 
and a war with Serbia, in which Bulgaria 
was victorious, followed. The Russians, 
enraged by his insubordination, drove 
Alexander into exile. He was succeeded, 
against the will of the Powers, by 
Ferdinand of Coburg, a German prince 
and Hungarian magnate, who was not 
recognized as Prince of Bulgaria and 
Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia 
until 18^. In 1909 Bulgaria declared 
itseH an independent kingdom. Ferdinand 
atssumed the title of Tsar, and, as such, 
entered into the war with Turkey in 
October, 1912. A Catholic himself, he had 


allowed his son and heir, Boris, to be bap- 
tized as an infant into the Greek Church. 

The actual author of the Balkan War 
of 1912 was James D. Bourchier, the 
" Times " correspondent in the Balkans. 
Knowing that the Christians in 
Macedonia were anxious to revolt against 
Turkish cruelty, he. induced Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Serbia to combine in a trea-ty 
to force the Porte to effect the reforms in 
European Turkey promised by Article 23 
of the Treaty of Berlin. The treaties, 
which provided for common action, for 
the provision of a joint army, and for 
dividing between Bulgaria and Serbia any 
territories which might be conquered in 
Macedonia, were signed early in 1912, 
with the approval of Russia. In September, 
1912, Montenegro, which had joined the 
alliance, began hostilities against Turkey. 
On October i8th Bulgaria proclaimed war. 
The Bulgarians entered Thrace, and after 
brilliant victories at Kirk Kilisse and Lule 
Burgas drove back the Turks to the lines 
of Chatalja, and might, indeed, but for 
an outbreak of cholera and the failure of 
their transport, have entered Constanti- 
nople by November loth. The lines of 
Chatalja proved impregnable. 

How Treachery was Twice Rewarded 

With Serbian help the Bulgars laid 
siege to Adrianople. In December the 
Great Powers forced the combatants to 
conclude an armistice. A Conference of the 
Balkan States assembled in London to 
conclude peace. Negotiations fell through 
on the Adrianople question. Hostilities 
were resumed in January, 1913. Adrianople 
fell on March 25th, and the Great Powers 
offered Bulgaria a line east of that city 
from Enos to Midia as their frontier in 
Thrace. A second Balkan conference met 
in London in April. Early in the war, 
Todorov with a Bulgarian force had 
advanced upon Salonica to cooperate 
with the Greeks, who, however, had 
occupied the place when he arrived. The. 
Bulgarians also seized Kavala on- the 
Aegean. 

The friction between Greece and 
Bulgaria about Salonica, and the claims 
of Serbia to compensation for the loss of 
her promised outlet on the Adriatic and 
for her efforts at Adrianople led to the 
second Balkan war, which broke out 
almost before the ink was dry on the 
Treaty of London (May 30th, 1913). 
Under this treaty Bulgaria received the 
Enos-Midia line, Southern Thrace with 
Kavala, and part of Eastern Macedonia ; 
but while Greece received Salonica, 
Serbia remained an inland Power, although 
her claims were supported by Russia. 
Austria took advantage of the situation, 
and in her desire to weaken the Austrian 
Serbs, urged Ferdinand of Bulgaria to 
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re^^st llit' Serbian claims. On June 2Sth 
Ferdinand attacked Serbia. 

His treachery wa.s ]mnished. Greece 
and Rumania, \\‘ho wanted to secure from 
Biilfiaria Silistria and an extension of her 
coastline in the Dobruja, came to the aid 
of Serbia. In September Bulgaria was 
forced to sign the Treaty of Biikarest, 
by \\hich she gave up Kavaia to Greece, 
her Macedonian conquests to Greece and 
Serbia, and conceded the Rumanian 
demands, while Turkey retained 
Adrianople, which she had re-occupied in 
July. Thus, of all her conquests, Bulgaria 
kept only a part of Southern Thrace, 
with the port of Dedeagatch. 

Ferdinand turned to the German 
Emperor ; and within two months after 
the outbreak of the Great War concluded a 
treaty binding him to intervene on the side 
of Germany and Austria. But in November, 
1914, Turkey declared war against the 
Entente ; Britain attacked the Dardanelles, 
and all the Balkan politicians awaited 
the issue in suspense. 

During the spring of 1915, Bulgaria 
seemed inclined to take the side of the 
Entente ; but she would only do so if they 
agreed to secure her the retrocession of 
Kavaia from Greece, to which, in view of 
the attitude of the military party at 
Athens, it was almost impossible for any 
Greek statesman to consent. 

But the failure of the British at Suvla 
Bay in August and their impending retreat 
from Gallipoli convinced Ferdinand that 
Germany would be victorious. In 
September, 1915, he took the field against 


Serbia, and France :::: I Br'.i .m aeGared 
uar again>t him. 

With German help Serbia wa^ enickly 
overrun. Behind Salonica the 
held in check the forces of the Entente. 
When, however, Rumania, confiding in 
Bulgarian neutrality, joined the Entente m 
August, 1916, and hurried her troops into 
Transylvania, the Bulgarians, led by 
Mackensen, entered the Dobruja, crossed 
the Danube, and by March, 1917, had 
driven the Rumanians back to Jassy. 
By the Treaty of Bukarest signed a year 
later, Bulgaria recovered all the territories 
she had lost in September, 1913, and in 
addition received the Dobruja with the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube. Ferdinand 
seemingly was now the master of the 
Balkans. 

But his people were worn out with six 
years of warfare ; the British victories in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine were shaking 
the Turkish power ; Austria and Germany 
could send little help. In August, 191S, 
secret agents from Malikoff, the Bulgarian 
premier, arrived in London, and 
Bulgaria laid down her arms on September 
28th, 1918. Ferdinand fled to Vienna ; 
his heir, Boris, received the crown. 

By the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, Bulgaria 
aid the penalty of her ruler’s treachery’, 
he ceded her Macedonian territories to 
Serbia, and her coastland in Thrace to 
Greece, thus losing Dedeagatch and 
becoming once more an agricultural State 
with outlets only to the Black Sea at 
Varna and at Burgas. The Dobruja was 
restored to Rumania. 


BULGARIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Independent kingdom consisting of northern 
and southern Bulgaria, or eastern Ruraelia, the 
two divisions being separated by the Balkans. 
By the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, Thrace, with the 
Aegean littoral, was ceded to Greece, Strumitza 
to Yugo - Slavia, Dobruja to Rumania. 
Bounded north by Rumania and the Danube, 
west by Yugo-Slavia, east by the Black Sea, south 
by Greece and Turkey. Area, 42,000 square miles ; 
population, 5,000,000. The country is watered 
by the Isker, Struma, and Maritza. 

Government and Constitution 

Executive is a council of ministers nominated 
by King. Legislation is in hands of the Sobranje, 
a’ single chamber elected for four years, whose 
laws require royal assent. Manhood suffrage is 
universal, and under proportional representation 
one member is returned for every 20,000 electors. 
Members are paid. Questions affecting throne or 
constitution, and other vital matters, are decided 
by specially elected Grand Sobranje. Local 
government is carried on by prefects. 

Defence 

By Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, strength of the 
army, during war 500,000, must not exceed 20,000 
men. There is a frontier guard of 3,000 ; police, 


armed gendarmes, forest guards, and Customs 
officials are limited to 10,000. Four torpedo-boats 
and six motor-boats maintained on the Danube. 

Commerce and Industries 

Bulk of the people are engaged in agriculture, 
most being peasant proprietors, and the country is 
rich in livestock. About 5,000,000 acres are under 
cultivation for wheat, barley, oats, maize, and 
rice. Other industries are silk, wine, tobacco, and 
otto of roses. Limestone and marble are quarried, 
and there are coal and other minerals not yet 
dev’eloped. Imports, 1919, £3,860,000 ; exports, 
£2,209,000. 

Religion and Education 

Fdur-fifths of the population belong to the 
Orthodox Greek Church. Elementary education 
K free and compulsory up to fourteen. There are 
technical schools, and Sofia has a university. 

Chief Towns 

Capital, Sofia (population, 154,000), Philipp- 
opolis (63,000), Stara Zagora (25,000), Rustchuk 
(41,000), Plevna (27,000}, Burgas (21,000), and 
Varna (51,000) are Black ^a ports. An 
economic outlet to the Aegean was guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Neuilly 
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Burma 

I. Burmans of the Yellow Robe & Other Races 

By Sir George Scott, k.c.i.e. 

Author of “ The Burman, His Life and Notions ** 


B uraia is, b^* a good deal, the 
largest of the Indian provinces. 
The actual area is not finally 
determined, because to the north there 
is a mass of veiy^ hilly country full of 
undesirable tribes, and to the east the 
head-hunting \Va make land measure- 
ment inadvisable for the present. It is 
necessary to dwell 
on the size of the 
province, for no 
maps give a proper 
idea of it. On a 
map of Asia, Burma 
appears unduly 
small. WTien it 
figures on a map of 
the Indian Empire 
it appears as a sort 
of back garden. 

WTien you get a 
map of Burma by 
itself, there is 
nothing to compare 
it with. Neverthe- 
less, it extends to 
something less 
than 250,000 
square miles. 

The climate of an 
area of that size is 
naturally not the 
same throughout 
its extent. The first 
Burmese war, 

1824-25, was 
carried on at the 
worst time of the 
year, beginning in 
the hot weather 
and running on 
into the rains. The 
natural result was 
a very heavy 
mortality from 
sickness, and, since 


most of the fighting was confined to the 
delta of the Irawadi, Burma got the 
name of being desperately unhealthy 
and a mere expanse of swamps, which is 
the uncomplimentary name given to 
ricefields. This character clung to it 
for years, and has not been altogether 
lived down. As a matter of fact, just 
as the East, as 
distinguished from 
the Near East and 
the Far East, has 
three seasons : the 
cold w’eather, the 
hot W’eather, and 
the rains, so Burma 
has three climates: 
the hot damp — for 
all but a very few 
months — of the 
delta, w’here the 
average rainfall is 
about 100 inches, 
rising to 200 and 
even 300 inches on 
the coast ; the dry 
zone of the middle 
I r a w’ a d i basin, 
where some 
recording stations 
do not return much 
over 20 inches, and 
some a good deal 
less ; and the hilly 
north and east, 
where there is an 
average of between 
60 and 70 inches. 
The consequence 
is that, in the 
summer months, 
while most people 
in Rangoon are 
trying recipes for 
prickly heat, at 
Myingyan and 





PRINCESS NICOTINE 
Burmans smoke as soon as they can toddle. 
In the palace, this small princess’s home, the 
cheroots are rolled in the white inner bark ol 
the betel tree 
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A WHACKING WHITE CHEROOT’ 

women roll their own cheroots 
to eight inches long and 
nearly an mcU thick, they round a girr« 
mouth a good deal when she puts oLTn ' 


Mandalay there are many whose nen 
are shattered by the dryness of t 
atmosjAerc. while up in &e hills th( 
are the envied few who have a blanl 
at night all the year round. 

There are zones of vegetation 
correspond, from the mangroves of t 
Tmasserim coast swamps, which r 
characteristic of all tropical countri, 
through the euphorbia and cactus a 
stunted bamboo scrub of the dry zoi 


robbed of all rainfall except torrent 
showers, by the Arakan Yoma range on 
the west, to the hills which are in an over- 
whelming degree all forest ; here there 
are stretches of pine, and above them 
the hill evergreens, huge trunks draped 
with long tassels of moss, testify to the 
dampness of the atmosphere. WTiere 
there are open spaces raspberries and 
strawberries grow wild, and there are 
cherry and pear trees in abundance, 
but only the raspberries are worth 
eating, ^nevertheless, most European 
fruits grow well if there is diligence 
enough to fight the parasites and 



GENTLEWOMAN LY GRACE ■ 
jacket does scant justice to 
^ irs person, but the flowers twisted 

m her hair give her a touch of coquetry 
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PILLARS GLINTING V/ITH A MYRIAD POINTS OF LIGHT 
Mirror mosaic, thickly encrusted on these columns of the Shwe Dagon pagoda, is a favourite form 
of decoration in Burma, and immensely eficctive under those brilliant skies. That the Burmans 
resting on the steps are men is indicated by their turbans, the women usually going uncovered 

Photo, Lady Scott 


vermin ; thus it is possible to eat in 
Burma the durian and mangosteen 
of the equatorial zone and the peach of 
temperate lands. 

In most civilized countries there is 
more cultivation than forest land, but 
in Burma it is exactly the reverse. 
Jungle covers a vastly greater area than 
tilled fields. This is due to the fertility 
of the soil and the cupidity of human 
nature. The valley of the Irawadi is so 
fruitful and productive that the culti- 
vator has only to get his buffaloes to 


poach up the soil for him, and the rain 
and the sun do the rest. In the dry zone 
there is more to be done, but the crops 
are different, and real hard work is not 
at aU necessary. That is exactly v^^hat 
suits the Burman, and it is this that 
brought him into the country. 

Ease and plenty to eat attract all 
mankind, and therefore from the be- 
ginning of time hungry, restless people 
from the north pressed down the river. 
It is not known who the first inhabitants 
of Burma were, but they certainly were 
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TEMPTATION COMES TO MEET MAN EVEN IN THE TEMPLE 
Pagoda preciacts in Burma are never deserted. Sellers oi candles, incense sticks, prayer flags and 
flowers, and articles for domestic use throng the platforms. Among them even ganiesters find a 
place, like this Indian rattling coins to attract the attention of passets-by and tempt them to have 
a throw on his board with the dice 
Fhoio, Lady Scott 
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SUNLIT GAIETY: A PAS DE QUATRE IN THE GARDEN 

rii* daiK'incr aiiis arc wearinaf the silken skirts and curiousi tailed jackets in which they take part 
in tl:-' Court ballet. In the dance the trailing skirts are pinned down the front, forming narrow 
bas?^ in v.'hich the girls assume many graceful attitudes 
Ph 't Captain H. T. Parry 


not the Burmese, We hear of the Pyu 
and the Kanran and the Sak, but that 
is all we know about them. Mr. C. O. 
Blagden has determined a matter of 
about half a dozen Pyu vocables, 
inscribed on pottery, dug up on the 
site of the old capital, Hastinapura, near 
the modern Prome, the head of the delta. 

Why Burma is still Forest Covered 

More money for excavation might 
produce more bowls with characters on 
them, but the money is not forthcoming, 
and the result might only be bitter 
philological quarreU. The Pyu, at any 
rate, are as extinct as the Trinobantes in 
Middlesex. 

First, there came down upon them 
the Mon-Khmer races, now’ represented 
by the people of Cambodia and by the 
Talamgs. Then the Tibeto-Burmans 
followed in a swarm from the hiving 
north. They had a tougher bit of 
work. The P^ans and Talaings fought 
them few a thousand years before the 
nation was defeated, and the remnant 
was married and absorbed into a 
triumphant Burma. Meanwhile, other 
iwcea, the Shans and the Karens, had 


endeavoured to carry out the same 
adventure. They met with less success, 
but they wedged themselves in, here and 
there, and remained. 

All this fighting explains w^hy so 
much of Burma still remains forest- 
covered, and also why the population 
to the square mile is so far behind that 
of India. There was plenty of massacring 
in India, too, but the British stepped in 
sooner there to protect the progenitors 
of the Bande Mataram babu and the 
formulators of Sw’adeshi from hefty men 
of action. But the Burma woman is a 
fruitful vine, and if she does not hit off 
the right man to begin with, keeps on 
marrmg, with excellent census results. 

World^s Greatest Rice Producing Country 

The men, certainly, are leisurely, but 
in spite of their want of enterprise 
Rangoon has been for years the greatest 
rice port in the world ; there are more 
than 11,000,000 acres under rice culti- 
vation, and Burma has from 70 to 75 
per cent, of the rice trade of all India. 
Burma teak is also a very valuable asset. 
If Great Britain had not stepped in to 
conserve it, the improvident Burman 
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would probably have felled aU the become the wealthiest of the Indian 

forests, but the Government has seen to provinces, especially if real trade is 

that. The Great War upset shipments a opened up with South-West China, 

good deal, but during the last two years It is fascinating t<j think that, when 

of the war Burma sent 150,000 tons of fixing becomes a commercia,! business, 

teak to IMesopotamia and elsewhere. it will be possible to go in a seaplane up 

Burma oil is also a valuable asset for the line of the Salween, pick up petrol 
the province, but the Burman has had if necessarv, at \’ungchang and on the 
nothing to do with its development. In Mekong, alight on the lake at Talifu, 
the days of native rule the oil w’as got out and go on in the ex ening to the lake at 
by the cupful, not b\- the barrelful, and Yiin-nan-fu. 

there was no making of paraffin wax. The Burmese are naturallv in a 

Burma, in fact, is doing very’ well, majoritv in Burma, but there are quite 
and there is good promise that she will considerable blocks of other races, so 



BUSINESS IN THE GRINDING BABEL OF BHAMO BAZAAR 
Bhamo is important as the junctton of several caravan routes from China, not long since a good 
hunting-ground tor Kachin robbers from the hills Bullock wagons bring in produce trom l^g 
distances, and wide-hatted Shans and wild tribesmen chaiJer in a multitude of dialect? 
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OLD AGE AND CHILDHOOD 

Eigbty-tour years of age, he spends a peaceful evening of 
life with his children’s children beside him The narrow 
fillet of hite book muslin round his temples and showing 
his hair is worn by all old Burmans 


many that of the total popU- 
lation in the preliminary^ 
figures of the 1921 census, 
out of nearly 13,250,000 
something like 9,000,000 only 
were labelled Burmese, and a 
fair number of these were so 
styled only by professional 
students of linguistics, and 
themselves resent being called 
Burmans as \dgorously as the 
Celtic fringe objects to being 
called English. 

Of the 13,000,000 roughly 
X, 000, 000 are Shans, and 
those who are docketed as 
ShanSc Another million is 
made up of the Karens, also 
with poor and undesirable 
groups tacked on to them. 
Then there is the great body 
of the Kachins, still to a 
certain extent estimated 
rather than counted, with a 
multitude of clans. 

The Chins among them 
total up to about 200,000. 
To these may be added the 
compact blocks of the Pa- 
laungs or Rumai ; the Wa, 
some of whom hunt heads 
and others merely do not 
wash ; the Padaungs, with 



“earth-quaking beasts with serpents for HANDS” 

atn^t ^ tl^ handilng of timber in the forests. They drag the teak logs to the streams 
1 ^ the sawmills do almost as much as the machinery, pile the squared 

100^ and stack the sawn planks . ^Elephants piling teak is still one of the sights of Rangoon 

Fkfto^ Mrs, Dimton 
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TUSKERS TAKING BAGGAGE UP TO THE HILLS 

In the hill\ country of the Southern Shan States elephants are the only pack animals that can 
negotiate the steep paths up to the villages. For various reasons the tribesmen keep these paths 
as secret and difficult as possible, and so bad are some of them that a baggage elephant has taken 
fourteen hours to cover four and a half mile? 

Pluto, Mrs. Dorcton 


their brass-necked 
women ; the Bre, who 
coil the brass rod round 
their legs and arms in- 
stead of their necks ; the 
La’hu, the Akha, and a 
great many more, who 
do not care what they 
are called as long as they 
are left in peace. 

Finally, there is a con- 
stantly increasing horde 
of natives of India, whom 
the old-fashioned Bur- 
man still considers and 
calls a superior class of 
animal, and makes use 
of accordingly. They are 
useful to do coolie work, 
and carry on the agri- 
cultural operations which 
the lazy Burman used 
mostly to leave to his 
womankind. These 
“natives/' as they are 
universally called in the 
province, make much 
money. In this respect, 
some of them are emu- 
lated by the Chinese, 
whom by contrast the 
Burman rather likes. 
The Burmese girl cer- 
tainly likes them. She is 



“LADS-GO-COURTING TIME»^ 

Authorised courtship takes place about nine o'clock at night. 
Dressed in. her best, the girl, unattended but not unsuparvised 
by her parents, then receives her wooer in her own hoocie and 
plays the pretty comedy known to all lovers 
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prepared to marrv’ anybody, but if she 
is Ousinessdike, and most of them are 
qu:te^ remarkabh’ business-like, at any 
rate in comparison with tlieir brothers, 
^he marries a solid Chinaman, rather 
Lhan a mercurial Biirman. 

Probably the majority of these 
Chine?<e are Baba-babas, eleven-o’clock 
Chinamen from the Straits Settle- 
ments. Britisli-bom in Penang or 
Singapore, but there is a constantly 
increasing number of Burma Chinese 
The boys usually dress as Chinamen, 
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street in Pegu as the fairest he had ever 
seen. Cesar Frederick was persuaded 
that no ruler of the earth had greater 
possessions than the king of Pe^u 
Mendez Pinto owes some'^of 
the doubts as to his strict veracity to his 
ecstasies about the same place. Nowa- 
days the traveller in Burma notes it 
as the station where he had some sort 
of meal in the railway refreshment-room. 

This vaunting of Burma led to its 
invasion. The conquerors did their 
best to kill off all those they found in 



OF A PAGODaCpIRE 

Photo, Captain H. T. Parry ^ ^ “ Position 


md have Chinese names. The girls are 
left to themselves-Chinese m?n take 
no amount of women— and usuaJlv figure 
meinkdes, because ®the 

w variety of races in Burma 

to the hope of gam. The early merchant 
^v^turers- English, 
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MASTER AND CLASS AT A BUDDHIST MONASTERY' SCHOOL 

Directly a boy enters a school he is given a roughly-made black wooden slate on which is WTitten the 
alphabet, called ‘‘ the great basket of learning.*’ From this he goes on to religious subjects, getting 
by heart the Pali versicles employed at the pagoda 
Photo, Mrs. Dove ton 



BURMESE FRUITSELLERS: A VERITABLE “GOBLIN MARKET” 
Fruitarians need not starve in Burma. Plantains and bananas are the leading fruits of the country, 
pineapples abound, and other fruits are custard-apples, limes, citrons, mangoes, jack- fruit, guava, 
oranges, ma-yan — an acrid kind of plum known to Britons as Mary Anne — and the durian 
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MEMBERS OF THE “NOBLE ORDER OF THE YELLOW ROBE” 

All malo Burmans eater a monastery, if only for a few weeks. Those to whom the monastm hie 
appeals qualify as mendicants. Initiation gives them no spiritual powers. Holding no cure of 
souls, but seeking only their own salvation, they take vows of continence, humility, and poverty, 
and rely upon the kindness of a reverent people for the food necessary to maintain life 

PhotOf J. R. SteeU 


descendants have stayed after them. 
They are desperately isolated. There 
are some villagers who have never 
been above ten miles from the place 
where they were bom. This necessarily 
led to local forms of speech, and these 
developed more and more. Strangers 
were not welcomed. They got the 
traditional half-brick welcome, on the 
assumption that they could only have 
come to steal cattle or cut off heads. 
IMslike of their probable habits led to 
disinclination to attempt to understand 
their forms of speech. 

It is fairly certain that this is the 
explanation of the number of tribes 
on the Burma frontier hills. The 
ga^tteer of Yun-nan over the border 
dilig^tly records 142 different races 
of men. It seems probable that we 
could see , this total and go better, 
if we chose to mark up patois and 
dialects as separate languages. But it is 
not done because when the new and 
enthusiastic wanderer sends in sheets 
fan of uncouth vocabularies, he learns 


long months afterwards from tables 
of comparative vocabularies drawn up 
under an electric fan, that they are 
on the level of navv}^ patter or 
cracksman’s slang. 

However, these wild men are being 
sophisticated or tainted with civilization. 
For a long time no explorers have had 
poisoned arrows fired at them. The 
head-hunting Wa are not so sui'e of the 
desirability of cutting off the head of 
any stranger who appears on their 
borders. Glass bottles no longer have the 
value they once had. Not so many years 
ago there were some who, for a glass- 
stoppered bottle, made offer of all the 
marriageable daughters of the house- 
hold. They are even beginning to 
realize the significance of money. At 
one time it was difficult to buy a bowl 
for a rupee. It easier to get one for 
a two-anna bit, because it could be 
used for coat buttons or necklaces. If, 
however, there was a chance of getting 
an empty bottle or tobacco tin, there 
were eager competitors prepared to 
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give all their own and nK^st uf their 
neighbours’ hens. 

The\' have even changed their views 
about photography. At hist it was 
considered to be a sinister method of 
capturing body and soul. Then it was 
thought indecent, because of the in- 
\"ersion of the figures on the focussing 
glass. Then subjects were to be got by 
the offer of tempting articles. Beads 
outweigh modestv any day, and a hand- 


made mirror removes foolid theories 
of decorum. Finally, a desire to be 
taken has overcome misgivings in all 
but very remote villages, and the 
difficulty is to keep those who are not 
wanted from crowding into the group. 

The men in almost all the tribes arc 
drab in dress and otherwise not pic- 
turesque. The women have a great 
\’ariety of costumes and ornaments. 
The Akha. with their vi\’id colours, ropes 



WHERE ALMS ARE DEEMED THE VEHICLES OF PRAYER 

and towels represent the sum of the devout womens worldly possessions 
Photo, Ladv Scoti 



tAHOI VitlAQERS “STANDING AT THE CORNER OF THE STREET 
Some oi the F«d«tiec wotoca are by no means bad-looking, but their fonnidable armour on neck, arms, 
and leean to dolor suitors from other tribes than their own. The weather being chilly, two of these 
gWs haw wrapped their blankets round themselves 
Pkakt, Sir George SeoU 
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SANGFROID ACQUIRED BY MIXING IN HIGH SOCIETY 
Padaang women have long been accustomed to exhibition a? remarkable specimens^^^^^^ 
at entertainments at the old court at Mandalay, and since then at vice-reg^^d other f ^ 

umbrella held by the lady on the right is a souvenir of one such occasion 

they pose tor the camera with the self-possession of a musical comedy ^tar 
Photo, Str George Scott 
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A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION; BRASS-BOUND PADAUNGS' AT HOME 
Padauags are chiefly notable for the brass collars worn by the women. Beginning with five coils, 
a girl adds to these as she grows until about twenty-one encompass her elongated neck. Wider 
coils Softening the curve to the shoulders suggest a champagne bottle, exemplified here by the 
Miranda of the balcony, with a funny little top-hat for the cork 
PhotOt Sir George Scott 

of beads and seed necklaces, bamboo Kamet women on the other side of the 

circlet hats and abbreviated skirts, Mekong find a skewer-like hairpin all 

are the most picturesque. The Padaung that is required as a symbol of clothing, 

women’s heavy brass-rod neck-bands On the other hand their neighbours, the 

and the brass coils round arms and Tingpany Yao, hardly even show their 

legs , are the most striking, though ankles, and wear mortar-board-like hats, 

many others of the Hill Karens rival while the Miaotzu women have ac- 

them, except in the brass collars. The cordion-pleated kilts, which are yards 

Wa women are not dressy at any time, long and weigh many pounds, 
and during the hot weather are content There is certainly plenty of variety 
with dirt and the ambient air. The and the bazaars are the places to see the 
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people. It is the custom in Burma The stall-holders are Brtr:r.e>e 

to hold maikets every live da\’S. In the girls, except for a fair prop-. lion 
larger towns, of course, there is a daily box-wallahs from India and withered old 
bazaar, that is to say, 3’ou can buy ' druggists, Burmans who sell an extra- 
vegetables and fish and other comestibles ordinary selection of desiccated animal 
and dr\’ goods, silks and cottons, glass- and vegetable substances and inorganic 
ware and hardware, ever\^ morning and matter, ranging from chalk to arsenic, 
often all through the day. The silk bazaar in Mandalay is a 

The bazaar is a huge shed or series of marvellous display of colour. Un- 
r>heds alongside one another with low', happih', now'adavs a ver\' great deal of 
raised platforms of split bamboos, on the silk comes from Japan, and there i> 
w’hich the sellers occup}^ stalls on pay- e\'en more Manchester silk than Bur- 
ment of a small fee, and have all their mese, which is much to be regretted, 
W'ares spread out in front of them, for the Burmese silk W'ore better than 



SQUALID DISCOMFORT OF PADAUNG VILLAGE LIFE 
Padaimg domestic architecture has not got beyond the thatched cattle-shed stage. Furniture 
is non-existent, and the only valued possessions of the women are the pounds of brass rings they 
wear on their legs and arms, and their extraordinary collars of brass coils with rings behind which 
suggest that their wearers may be tied up at night 
Pkotu^ Sir Georg* SeoU 
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SPIRIT WORSHIPPERS' WEIRD NOCTURNAL CEREMONY OF SPEEDING A PARTING SOUL 
Padaungs believe that all spirits an* evil, and particularly f.uiiily or village spiiit‘>, which they m dit with po^-ibly iii('i)nv< Tiieiit ae.qiiaint. 
When anyone dies they place the coffin in the ceutn; of the village, and tlie adults, fonning a iiiig around il, niair ainl \V(anan altematelv, 
departs, the village wise man d(*terminiiig tl\c moment. This wake <‘eiemoiiy takes place at night in the manner indit ated in this ] 

Photo, Sir George Scott 
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Phcto^ Sir George Scott 



WHITE KARENS GATHERED ON THEIR GRAND STAIRCASE 


White Karen women have the distinction among their tribal kinsfolk of being personally clean. The 
most notable features of their costume are the many rings of black cord or lacquered rattan wound 
round their sturdy calves and entailing a clumsy gait, and their huge ear ornaments 
PhUo, Sir George Scott 
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FOREST DWELLERS IN THE JUMBLED HILLS 

Striped poncho-like gaberdines and short kiJts to the knee 
complete the dress of the Bre hill wonaen. The rest is metal 
work — massive brass leglets and armlets, silver ear-pendants, 
and a profusion of necklaces 
Photo, Sir George Scott 


any of them. It is the 
same with yarns and 
shirtings. Less and less 
comes from the United 
Kingdom, and more and 
more from Japan, and it 
is a sad fact that Young 
Burma now has given up 
the green cheroot and 
smokes cigarettes shipped 
from anywhere and ever}’- 
where. Only the Burmese 
maidens and the small 
children remain faithful to 
the huge green or white 
cheroot, which is as large 
as a desk ruler and would 
serve for one at a pinch. 

The Rangoon fish 
bazaar is also a favourite 
sight. It is ver\’ smelly, 
but an extraordinar}’ 
variety of queer-shaped 
and queer-coloured fish is 
to be seen, and they at 
any rate are all from 
Burma waters. 

The town bazaars are 
an attraction to the new 
arrival in the East, but 
the towTis are not the 
place to see the Burman. 

Rangoon, for example, is 
not a Burmese town at 
all. It is not easy to say 
whether it is more Indian 
or more Chinese, but at 
any rate it is not Burmese, and the same 
may be said of most of the places where 
there are railway-stations, or the more 
regular halting-places of the Irawadi 
Flotilla steamers. 

Except w’here there are munici- 
palities, the bazaar buildings are very 
primitive. They consist of rows and 
rows of shelters made by planting 
bamboo or sticks in the ground and 
making a small roof with a few flakes 
of thatch. There is a low platform to 
keep the goods and their ovmers off the 
ground in wet weather, but quite often 
there are no side walls, or only a 
single wall on the south-west side, 
where the monsoon showers might beat 
in. Usually the bazaar is on the outskirts 


of a village, but it is by no means un- 
common for it to be quite away by itself, 
often in the shade of a group of mag- 
nificent banyan or tamarind trees. The 
village bazaars are a sort of weekly half- 
holiday to the entire neighbourhood. 
Regular attenders come from a radius 
of ten or twelve miles, or even more, 
round about. Some come to sell their 
produce, a few go avowedly to buy 
something, but there are a very great 
many more who simply go to enjoy 
themselves and to hear the news, o 
Village bazaar dates are always ar- 
ranged so that they do not clash with 
one another; that is to say if Yuahaung 
has its bazaar day on Monday, Ywathit, 
or any other village within a radius of 
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wanoinq girls bedecked in scarlet and silver 

Aiiha woTt^en are the mo^t spectacular in the hills. They wear indigo-dyed skirts and coats — with 
Detweei3h--scariet applique work, and a profusion of silver and seed necklaces. Ordinarily 
the sav er-bound circlet denotes an unmarried girl, but these women wear it as being less likely to 
fail off in the dance than the larger bamlxio headdress 
Photo, Sir George Scott 
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SOLDIERLY LITTLE WOMEN WHO LIVE ON WOODED HEIGHTS 

lu person and costume the Lihsaws resemble the Chinese _ot Yun-nan Opium cultivators, living 
in tillages at verv hm-h altitudes, they are unpopular with the forest department owing to the 
recklessne-s with which they fell timber. The women’s somewhat military-looking dresb is dark 
b^^th luother-of-pearl or seed belts, and silver torques round the neck 


Pkotj, Sir George Scoti 


thirty miles will have its bazaar on two places are so far apart that the hill 
Tuesda\’, or any other day except peoples w^ho come in to the one are 
Monday, and so on in expanding circles. absolutely different from those to be 
These bazaars are one of the means of seen at the other, 

carrying news rapidly w^hich so aston- Ordinarily pagoda festivals are the 
ishes many traveUers. At any rate, gatherings which new-comers are ad- 
countiy^ bazaars are the places to see \ised to attend in order to see the real 
the people, and this is especially so in the Burman. The w'hole country is 
hills. There are many of the hiU tribes pagodas. There are pagodas which 
that the \isitor w^ould never see at all, belong to the histoiy^ of the country, 
if he did not make a point of halting for There are pagodas with relics of the 
bazaar days. Buddhas which belong to the religion 

The two most interesting ol the hill itself, and attract^ pilgrims from lands 
bazaars are those of Keng Tung and far beyond the liimts of Burma. There 
Namhkam. At both caravan parties are pagodas which are looked U{»n 
fyop) Yiin-nan are to be seen, and the as the special pride of considerable 
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towns, neighbourhoods, or states, and 
theiv are privately built shrines without 
limit. 

The man who builds a pagoda adds 
the title Paya-tagfi tc* his name. He is 
known by it. and it is the proper form of 
addressing him for the rest of his life. 
After this life he is assumed to be certain 
cf a favourable transincorporation. He 
may not come back to earth again at all, 
for he may climb into one of the Seven 
Heavens, but as long as he is on earth 
he is Mr. Pagoda Builder, 

The privately built pagoda interests 
the pious founder only. After he dies, 


nobody will take the trouble to keep it in 
repair, not even his wife or his son. 
WTiat merit there might be in tending it 
would go to the original founder. 
Therefore these private pagodas crumble 
away to decay, even when they are on 
the same platform as such famed world- 
shiines as the Shwe Dagon of Rangoon 
and the Shwe Hmawdaw of Pegu, the 
Shw^e Sandaw of Prome, the Maha 
Myatmumi of Mandalay, or even such 
local places of worship as those of Mong 
Kiing or Pindaya in the Shan States. 
All these and a great many others have 
their annual festival days, and then 



ci. SIMPLE COTTAGE LIFE IN THE SHAN STATES 

bamboo, without a naU in the whole edifice, and are thatched 
Sr woman is standing, is a shrine 

tor the laimly ^ptnL Bamboo i^rted hcnzontally through holes in others set upright serve as a 
gfate to keep cattle out by day and la at night ’ ‘ 

Pkokf, Sir Geofj^e $cot^ ' x 
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THOUGH MIXED, A HIGHLY DECOROUS MEASURE 
This dance of Padaungs is an exception to the rule almost invariably observed throughout Burma 
that men and women should dance separately. But though both sexes are dancing together here 
their performance is anything but corybantic, consisting merely of solemn motions backwards 
and forwards, the time being given by a few monotonous notes hardly amounting to an air sounded 
on a mouth-nrgan. Joining hands is eschewed as most improper 
Photo, Sir Geotgi Snjit 


there are great gatherings of the people, Indian province, and even is above that 

all in their finest clothes, and the sight of some European countries. Mean- 

is one worth seeing. But even on those while, rather illogically, they imitate 

feast days it is not the worship but the the Indian agitators even to the extent 

bazaars and the theatrical performances of playing at strikes and hatching 

and dances that are the attraction to the intolerance. 

foreigner. Buddhism has always been the 

In these later days, as the result of most tolerant of religions, and has 

hectic education, and the vapourings of never formally attempted to pro- 

uiinformed persons, there is a Young selytise. There are those who say it is 

Burma party which is determined to not a religion at all, but a s^'stem of 

assert itself. As individuals the Young philosophy. Ostensibly it does not 

Burmans do not seem to have either recognize prayer, because there is no 

morals or religion, but as a party they Supreme Being to pray to. The shrines 

have a remarkably good opinion of and the figures of the Buddha are not 

themselves. They are con\anced that consecrated. They are merely set apart 

Burma is ready for self-government.'* to enable the religious to make pro- 
Like the rest of their fellow-countr\Tnen fession of their reverence for the Lord, 

they have a profound contempt for the the Law, and the Holy Assembly, and 

native of India, and think that, if India to emulate the sanctity and purity of 

is fit for diarchy, Burma has a much the lives of the Buddhas. Similarly, the 

superior claim, because the average monks are not ministers of religion, 

of literacy in Burma is, and has long but are onl}" working out their own 

been, far higher than that of any salvation, and serving as examples to 
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the less piously minded. There is 
no caste in Burma. The children 
of any rank of society are received 
on equal terms in the monastic 
schools. But the Young Burmans, 
in their mimicry of the despised 
kala of India, have chosen to 
maintain that pagodas shall be 
approached by none except 
with bare feet. They affect the 
bigotry of the wildest fanatics. 
Consequently, the Shwe Dagon 
already has a notice in English and 
Burmese to say that none may 
enter on its precincts wearmg 
shoes or stockings. The older men 
of the pagoda trustees long opposed 
this, but they have been overruled. 

It is a pity, for the Burmese are 
a most attractive people. They 
have great pride of race, but they 
have the perfection of Oriental 
courtesy, without the aloofness of 
some of the Indian tribes, or the 
cringing of others, without the 
mannerism of the Japanese, or the 
solid, unblinking, animal-like stare 
of the Chinese. A Burman and 
his wife will dine with you, and 
eat w’hat you eat. The old rule 
was that a Burman and his wife 
should never pay a call together. 
The wife called separate^, but to 
silence e\'il tongues she brought a 
number of handmaidens with her, 
and they came up to the house- 
door like a segment of a rainbow. 
If the caller s husband happened 
to be in the house he promptly 
made off. 

The Bunnese woman has been 
freer for long years from sex 
disabilities than any other of her 
sisters. She can marry whom she 
pleases, and with her practical 
mind she usually rules the house- 
hold. If she finds her husband 
uncongenial or undesirable, she can 
get a separation by the simple 
process of going before the village 
elders and saying the contract is 
over, ^ She retains possession of 
everything she brought into the 
partnership, and when it is broken 
off she takes away with her h a l f 
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WATERMEN WHO ARE CHAMPIONS AT LEG WORK 

All rowing men know importance of leg drive, but the Inthas, pile-dwellers on the lule Lake ii'* 
the S'juthf^ni Shan Statens, have developed it in unique fashion. Balanced on ent' often with 
no supporting rail, they twist the other round their six-ioot paddle, lean forward, and, with a backward 
kick, propel the canoe at an astoni^hin^ pace 
Phof't. C a Main fl T Patv 
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ROYAL POMP ATTENDING THE TRANSPORT OF THE GOLDEN IMAGES FROM STATE BARGE TO PAGODA 
Returninft to Yawnghwe landing-stage the images ot the Buddha Gautama are brdughl aslu»re with gn at emiiiony, and buiiit' under the goldm e.m.ipv, lt)ll«)\ve(l 
by men carrying sixteen royal white umbndlas, to the Sawbwa’s pagoda, wher4* they are left tor twt iity-loiu imuis. The Water bestival altogetlur ro\ei^ a peiK»d 
of ten days, in the c<)urse of which the imagt^s are deposited in the pagtaias ul the vaiioiis laker-itle villages 

Pkvto, Captain //. F. 







SEVEN V/OHTHY HILL FOLK SHYLY PROUD OF THE INTEREST THEIR APPEARANCE HAS EXCITED 
Posed before an ordinary Shan bazaar crowd is a little company of Bre men and women. The clothes of all are of cotton, hoine-gi own and homo-spun Coloiiroil 
stones, coins and seeds compose the women’s necklaces, and their leplets and armlets wc•lf^h perhaps fifteen poumls. The men wear lefi-rmgs of laciiucaed tlire.ul 
or rattan. The belt worn by tlie second man troiii th<* right must have conn* from Rangoon or Mandalay 

Phttio. Str ^mtt 
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what profits may have 
been made during 
the marriage. And she 
can remarry as soon and 
as often as she chooses. 

Wife-beating is there- 
fore unknown, and the 
husband is usually content 
to sit and smoke and look 
on placidly, while his wafe 
docs all the work. Never- 
theless, technically the 
woman is the inferior 
being, and is supposed 
to pray on duty days, at 
the quarters of the moon, 
that in her next existence 
she may be bom a man. 
Like Young Burma, the 
town maiden is in danger 
of being spoilt by 
civilization. There have 
been instances of late 
years when cases of breach 
of promise of marriage 
have been instituted. The 
old style Burma maiden 
w’ould have thought this 
sheer w’aste of time. 

Still, the Burman is 
not altogether a slacker. 
Wlien he w^orks he works 
with spasmodic energy. 
The Burma schoolboy 
has adopted Association 
football wuth great 
enthusiasm, and some of 
the newiy formed Burma 
regiments did quite w^ell 
during the Great War, 
though perhaps the best 
soldiers w^ere from the 
races on the edges of the 
province — the Kachins, 
Taungthus, Shans, and 
Karens. What the 
Burman used to like was 
to steer a boat down- 



UNGAINLY WOMANHOOD IN THE HILLS 
With her hair brought down over her brows, coarse features, 
and heavy gait, the Akha woman is not an attractive creature. 
Her stolid, almost stupid, expression is not improved by the 
pipe stuck in her mouth 
' Phoit), /. SteeU 


Stream, or drive a bullock-cart joHing youth will w'ant to be an airman, 
over his country roads. Latterly, he They have a great artistic sense; 
has taken to motor-driving, and is bold almost every boy or girl will draw you 
to the verge of recklessness ; still more 'arabesques and Sower scrolls. Burmese 
recently flying has especially appealed wood-carving is exceedingly effective, 
to him and, when airplanes become It is always done in teak and, since thk 
common, it is certain that every Burman wood does not lend itself to minute 
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THREE TAUNGTHU" GRACES CONSCIOUS OF THEIR CHARMS 

a X9C^ living in tbe Southern Shan States, travel far afield, and are known all over 
Camoot^ and^iar as the Lower Mekong as traders in elephants and poni^. At home 
iney are cmuvatQca» The man's dress is like the ^ajos, but the women’s is distinctive and varied 

FAotok Mn, Dev*ton 
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TASSEL-TURBANED TAUNGTHUS CLOTHED IN SABLE AND SILVER . ' 
Taungthu women, like the Karens, wear the poncho, a black sack jacket with a short petticoat bdow. 
Armlet sleeves of garish flowered velvet are characteristic, and out of doors, leggings, black or white;, 
are donned as protection against leeches. The pendent ear-rings and laurge hollow bracelets are sflvw 

PHdiOt Sir George Sccit 
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SOMBRE SURVIVALS OF A ONCE INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 
Tiitse Me LA*hu, pcopte wlio had a kingdom of their own until they were dispossessed by the Chinese 
into British territory. The women wear a robe of indigo, fastened by a silver boss, 
with foe oniy indief fre^ red and white upon the lapels. The richer women wear large silver torques* 
The men wear clothes of Chinese cut 
Pk0io^ Sir Ceofgt SccU 
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KAREN BACHELORS BASKING OUTSIDE THEIR EVE-LESS HOME 

6 lumg iiuermamage, some of the bachelors are quite decrepit old gentleom 
Photo, Sir Gtorge Scot! 
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work, aiid the articles produced were 
mostly for the decoration of monasteries 
and the stairways leading up to pagodas, 
there is a boldness and freedom in 
design, wliich makes them far more 
elective than the toilsomely elaborated 
blackwood car\dng of Bombay or 
Cantnn. It is true these last are manu- 
factured for the market. As long as the 
Barman limited his carved work to the 
gables, eaves, and finials of monasteries, 
and to the balustrades of pagoda stair- 
ways, he was an artist. Now that many 
are tempted to produce easels, music- 
stands, screens, and chairs for sale, their 
art is cramped, just as the Japanese 


craftsman’s art decays when he turns 
out stock subjects by the gross for the 
tourist. 

This is especially noticeable in the 
lacquer ware, which has long been an 
hereditary industry in the neighbour- 
hood of Pagan. Some of the cigarette- 
cases, card trays, and boxes now turned 
out there for the river traveller remind 
one of the seaside crockery presents 
made in Germany. 

The silver work is equally notable. 
The same hereditary designs appear 
and reappear, and, in fact, pervade 
Burmese art. They are of a religious 
or legendary character, an endless 



BURMAN: red KARENS OF THE HILLS 

t sitting only feasible with legs outstretched 

maecofOQS altitude m Burma where convention requires the feet to be concealed 
PJ^0U^, Sir Georgs ScoU 
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FROCKS AND FRILLS IN THE NORTHERN SHAN STATES 

Black-vara>hed bamboo hoops worn round the waist and sometimes embellished with seeds or 
cowries are a feature of the dress of the Palaung women. Their ornaments are silver bandies and 
large silver ear-rings. White bordered hoods brought to a point behind, and sldrts of cotton 
velvet in panels of blue, scarlet, and black make un a gay costume 
Photo^ Captain H. T. Parry 

repetition of Nat-dewas, celestial spirits, Chinese, and Indian airs are beginning 
bilus (ogres), princes and princesses and to creep into the modem musical 

clowns, and heraldic animals, with a productions. Great Britain has un- 
bordering of ornamental scrolls. They doubtedly giv’en the Burman peace and 

are seen in the milkjugs and teapots and prosperity. His land gives him plenty 

tumblers, which take the place for the to eat with the minimum of labour, 

foreign purchaser of the national bowels But, unhappily, we do not seem to have 

and betel boxes. Recently, however, improved his character. He is the 

there seems to be an expansion of despair of the administrator, and of 

artistic sense, and a few Burmese those who would improve his position, 

painters have produced excellent work Money-making does not appeal to 

in oils, chiefly scenery, and there have him. There have been great fortunes 

been some quite striking bronze-work made in Burma, but they have been 

figures of wxestlers, wicker football made by the stranger within the gate, 

players, and girls pouring water over Under native rule the people were 

themselves. horribly oppressed and ground down. 

The Burmese are the most musical Now an ambitious and noisy section of 

people in the East, and their system them thinks that they can administer 

has attracted a good deal of attention themselves. They have not the stability 

with its Gregorian and operatic char- for it. Chinamen and Indians would 

acter. Here again, however, European, take their country from them. 
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Burma 

II. The Story of British India’s Largest Province 

By Prof. E. H. Parker, m.a. 

Author of “ Burma ” 


AN immense amount of learned matter 
has been written about the early 
history of Burma, but the residue 
of understandable fact for the man in the 
street is extremely limited. As is usually 
found to be the case with Asiatic countries, 
we must fall back upon the matchless 
Chinese records to eke out and steady the 
extremely hazy and shaky facts obtainable 
from other sources — in this particular case 
Indian, and to a certain extent native. 

The southern half of what we now lump 
in one whole as China proper was not 
assimilated at all by the northern or 
literar\^ half much before the beginning 
of the’ Christian era, and was then in- 
habited by monosyllabic and tone-using 
tribes such as the leading Chinese them- 
selves were and still are. Many of these 
tribes had, and still have, their own 
independent or semi-independent rulers ; 
but the imperial Chinese race has always 
been ready to absorb on equal personal 
terms any individuals willing to accept 
the social rites ; the recalcitrant ones had 
to move on farther south. 

It is quite clear that the bulk of the 
Shan, Tai, or Siamese governing races did 
thus move on, relinquishing to China the 
hegemony over other peoples they had 
previously themselves enjoyed ; but it 
is by no means established that what we 
now call the Burmese race was thus 
shifted on from China. Though affected 
by Pali, the Burmese language is, 
notwithstanding, still fundamentally 
monosyllabic, and there are still traces of 
tones left in it, though not so markedly 
as in the Siamese group. 

Burma in the Mists of History 

There is an Indian tradition of some 
Kshattriya princes having arrived in 
what we call Burma by way of Manipur, 
and of their having welded three tribes, one 
called Pyu, into the earliest Burmese state. 
This is fairly well supported by definite 
Chinese historical statements about a 
country called Pyao or Pyu, which had 
been under Shan-Tai-Siamese influence 
or hegemony until the Chinese during the 
eighth century broke up the latter Power 
in the Yun-nan region, and thus at- 
tracted to themselves Pyu civilities and 
missions ; but the mass of learning con- 
nected with these obscure origins has no 
fit place in this sketch, which attempts 
to deal historically with Burma as we 
visualise or sense it to-day. 


There is another thing to be re- 
membered. After China’s numerous 
Tartar, Tibetan, and Shan-Tai-Siamese 
wars, the Chinese Empire itself was di- 
vided between the Tartar-ruled north and 
the more literary’ Chinese-ruled south, 
and for some centuries (960-1260) the 
southern emperors “ drew a line,” and 
vowed that they would no longer concern 
themselves with the doings of barbarous 
peoples south-west of that line. Marco 
Polo’s Cathay really refers to the northern 
half of China, and his Manzi to the south, 
both words having in Chinese records a 
definite historical signification. 

Early Tartar and Mongol Conquests 

The point, however, is that whatever the 
earlier Chinese may have known of the 
Irawadi valley in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius (a.d. 161-180), or in the eighth 
century’, they knew nothing whatever of 
those parts between, say, a.d. 900-1200, 
at which date Jenghiz’ Khan and his 
descendants began to conquer as much 
of the world as they could, including the 
Cathayans and the Early ]Manchus. 

During these three centuries, the north- 
ern or Tartar dynasties thus absorbed 
could not get to the south-west, while the 
southern rulers would not ; and thus 
Tibetans, Burmese, Siamese, Indians, and 
Cambodians were left to their own devices ; 
that is to say, so far as land communica- 
tions were concerned ; but by sea inter- 
course with Java, Sumatra, and parts of 
South India was kept up. There are other 
but less official contemporary Chinese 
allusions to P'u-kan which make it quite 
certain that Pagan is meant, especially as 
the Burmese spelling is Pugan. 

The native Burmese chronicle known 
as the Maha Yazawin always omits or 
tampers with facts unfavourable to reipi- 
ing houses, and competent British 
specialists have therefore practically 
ignored all the confused history of mixed 
Talaings, Peguans, Toungoo rulers, and 
Pyu until Anawrata was consecrated in 
A.D. 1010, with his capital at Pagan. His 
grandson Alungsithu would have been 
the monarch who sent, or whose traders 
brought, tribute to South China in 1106. 
From this time up to the Mongol con- 
quest of China 150 years later, any events 
that may have taken place between Pfigan 
and “ China ” must have been with the 
semi-Shan semi-Chinese dynasty of Ta-U 
(Yun-nan) which region tlie founder of the 
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highly intellectual Sung dynasty (960*1260) 
had deliberately left beyond the pale.” 
The last Pagan king, Karasihapadti, was 
reigning when Kublai conquered ]\Ianzi. 

The modem Chinese always speak of 
Burma as Mien-tien : the second syllable 
has no ethnological significance, for it is 
still applied in the sense of ” district ” or 
” localit^^ even in and around Peking. 
When the Mongols made their great attack 
so \*ividly and, on the whole, accurately 
described by Marco Polo they probably 
took the " great descent ” route followed 
1100 years earlier by Marcus Aurelius’ 
messengers, which has continued to be 
the route of modern travellers. 

Marco Polo’s Story of Burma 

Nearly all Marco’s proper names of men 
and places can easily be traced as wTitten in 
Chinese character. A remarkable feature 
is that the word Pyao or Pyu reappears 
in connexion \vith the capture of Bhamo 
by the Persian general whose name is 
specially connected with Burmese opera- 
tions, and who received tribute at the hands 
of the Burmese heir ” Sinhapadi ” (as it 
appears in Chinese dress), and who died 
in 1300. The final Mongol attack upon 


Burma took place in 1283 when King 
Narasihapadti abandoned Pagan, negotia- 
tions continuing until 1286. In this year 
Ha-la-chang (Polo’s Caraian) troops were 
emplo^^ed, and in 1287 Kublai’s son, Essen 
Timur, actually reached Pagan, but only 
after cruel losses. The Mongols even ad- 
vanced as far as Myin-saing, where there 
are still some traces, or at least traditions, 
of their presence ; but in 1301 they were 
induced to leave for the usual Chinese 
” consideration ” in the way of largesses. 

The Mongol dynasty was completely 
ousted from China in 1368 by the native 
Chinese dynasty of Ming, which, in turn, 
was succeeded by the (Later) Manchu house 
in 1644. During the whole of the Ming 
dynasty Mien-tien only counted as a 
tributary princedom like Nan-tien, Wan- 
tien, and a score of other petty states, 
mostly of the Shan-Tai race. 

Manchus Attack the “Naked Blackamoor” 

One of the last scions of the Ming 
dynasty had to take refuge in Burma. 
But the king of that countrj^ handed over 
the unfortunate prince to the Chiriefie 
satrap representing the Manchus in Yiin- 
nan, where this satrap subsequently tried 
to set up a kingdom of his own, inciting 
the two other satraps (Canton and 
Foochow) to do likewise. Thus, the Man- 
chus, like the Mongols 300 years earlier, 
had to set to work systematically to 
reconquer South China before they could 
even dream of setting up claims to 
Burma, Nepal, etc. 

It was not until 1731 that Manchu hos- 
tilities broke out with Burma and the 
above-mentioned Shan-Tai-Siamese states 
(Zimme especially). Thi§ ultimately led 
to an organized attempt to conquer the 
“ naked blackamoor ” — as the Emperor 
called the King — in 1767. The climate 
and absence of local knowledge were fatal 
to the gallant Manchu generalissimo 
Mingjwei, whose hosts were surrounded 
and annihilated in 1 768 ; but as the 
Burmans were unaware that he, too, had 
been killed, and feared a second Manchu 
invasion on a greater scale, a patched-up 
peace was agreed to, in which provision 
was made for an exchange of presents. 
The aim of both rulers was, of course, to 
represent to their own people that 
” tribute ” was being sent by the other 
fellow.” 

Thus, after the British conquest of 
Upper Burma in 1886, it was not very 
difficult for the Marquess Ts^ng in London 
to prove that the Chinese had once 
captured Bhamo, and that decennial 
tribute was still due from “ the rulers 
of Burma ” ; the noble marquess had 
already been successful in matog the 
Russians abandon their “ temporary occu- 
pation ” of Kulja (Turkistan), and in the 
spring of 1893 India Office was within 
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att ace of agreeing to a religious mission 
being sent to Peking at stated periods, 
but headed by a distinguished Burman. 
Luckily, the British India authorities 
were more exactly informed in time, and 
the procession of elephants by land to 
Peking never took place. 

The Burmese dynasty which ended in 
the deportation of King Thibaw to India 
in iSS6 was founded by Alompra or 
Alaungpya in 1753-55, after a struggle 
between competing races consequent upon 
the fall of the old Pegu dynasty in 1740. 
Alompra died in 1760 while engaged m a 
fierce war against Siam. After several 
family murders and short successions 
Alom'pra’s fourth son IMengtara-gyi (also 
known as Bodawpra or Bodawpaya) 
came to the throne. He transferred his 
capital from Ava to Amarapura on the 
left bank of the Iraw^adi in 1783, and in 
1 793 made a satisfactory treaty with Siam. 

In 1795 some disputes rose between 
the British Indian Government and Burma 
in connexion with Arakan and Chittagong, 
and Major Sjnnes was sent as envoy to the 
Burmese capital. King Bodawpra was 
succeeded by his grandson Bagyidaw 
in 1819, and in 1824 the latter, growing 
aggressive, made preparations to invade 
Bengal by way of Slanipur. The result of 
this was that the British occupied the im- 
portant port of Rangoon, advanced up the 
Irawadi, and went into cantonments at 
Prome. Under the treaty of 1825-26 Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim were added to 
Great Britain; butRangoon, after pa^mient 
of indemnity, was left to Burmese adminis- 
tration ; and so things remained under 
King Tharrawaddy (1837-46). Troubles 
at Rangoon under the reign of his son. 
Pagan Min, led to the British annexation 


The Country 

Larg:est province of British India, extending 
■oiithwards for 1,100 miles from Tibet to the 
Malay Peninsula. Bounded east by Yiin-nan, 
French Laos, and Siam ; west by Bengal, Assam, 
and the Bay of Bengal. Consists of Upper and 
Lower Burnia, Chin hills, and Shan States. Area, 
231,000 square miles ; population (1921), 
i 3 »- 05 j 564. Country is largely mountainous, with 
extensive forests. Principal river, Irawadi, 

Government and Constitution 

Burma is one of the fifteen Indian administra- 
tions under a lieut. -governor and legislative 
council. Upper and Lower Burma are divided 
into eight divisions, each under a commissioner, 
and these are sub-divided into districts. Villages 
are in charge of their head-men. Shan States and 
Karenni have their own chiefs. Superintendents 
are stationed in Chin and Pakokku. Government 
of India Act, 1919, applied to eight provinces, 
but not to Burma. Proposals to make Burma a 
Governor’s province on similar lines were passed 
by the House of Commons in 1922. 

Defence 

Two brigades of Indian Army compose garrison ; 
battalions specially raised for Burma include 
Gurkhas and Sikhs. There are 15,000 military 


of Pegu aud the r>i tL- ;,v 

hi.s brother, ,Mind(jn Min '1^53'. 

. All the above annexations, after to:: 
years of unremitting British effort, were 
at last lumped together as the province 
of British Burma, with Colonel Phayre as 
Chief Commissioner. Mandalay now 
became the capital, and also his residence, 
and there, in 1S67, on his departure, 
was concluded or arranged another treaty, 
co-ordinating certain details in the matter 
of trade and the mutual surrender of 
malefactors. iMindnn, who go\'erned with 
moderation, enjoyed the exceptionally long 
period of a twenty-six years’ reign ; but his 
son and successor Thibaw (1S79) behaved 
from the first with such violence and 
brutality that, under the Indian vice- 
royalty of Lord Dulferin, an expedition 
against him was secretly and swiftly 
organized in November, " 1SS5. 

From January^ ist, 1SS6, the whole of 
Upper Burma was declared British, and the 
chief work for the next three years lay in 
the suppression of what was called dacoity, 
i.e. in most cases misguided patriotism 
by restless marauders. 

Since then the chief British pre- 
occupation has been the settlement of 
Shan State boundaries, in the course of 
which some disagreeable incidents occurred 
with the French, who had their own 
Shan-Laos boundaries to settle as in- 
heritors of Chinese “ rights through and 
from Annam and Tongking. 

Meanwhile the true sources of both 
Irawadi sources (the Nmaika and ^Malika 
branches) have been discovered, and 
the whole river, up to the Tibetan 
frontier, is now British, the most 
northerly commissionership being that 
of Putao. 


police, as well as civil police, mostly recruited in 
northern India. Volunteer infantry, artillery, 
and engineers are enrolled for defence purposes 
at Rangoon, Moulmein, and elsewhere. 

Commerce and Industries 

Rice, tea, cotton, wheat, rubber, tobacco are 
produced. Other products include rubies, sapphires, 
jade, wolfram, gold, silver, iron, petroleum, 
teak, ironwood, gum. The natives are skilled in 
silk weaving, silver repousse, and lacquer work. 
Imports, 1920, £14,805,480 ; exports, £19,984, 390. 

Religion and Education 

Five-sixths of the people are Buddhists. The 
chief temple is at Pagan ; each village has its 
pagoda and monastery, with bells hung at every 
shrine. Animism stUl prevails among the hill 
tribes. Besides Christians, Mahometans, and 
Hindus, there are Sikhs, Jains, and Parsees. 
Public and private schools and institutions 
number over 27,000, with 572,000 scholars, 
including a university at Rangoon. 

Chief Towns 

Rangoon (population, 300,000), Mandalay 
(140,000), Moulmein {58,000), also Bhamo and 
Prome. The principal railway runs from Rangoon 
to Myitkina on the Irawadi, 625 miles. 


BURMA: FACTS AND FIGURES 
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Cambodia 

Ways of Life in the Kingdom of the Khmers 

By Mme. Gabrielle Vassal 

Author of ** On and Off Duty in Annam " 


C AMBODIA is one of the five 
countries which constitute French 
Indo-China, France^s greatest 
colony in Asia. It is bounded on the 
north by Siam, on the west by Siam 
and the Gulf of Siam, on the south by 
Cochin China, and on the east by Laos 
and Annam. In size it equals one-third 
of France. The climate is tropical ; the 
monsoons divide the year into equal 
parts, the dry and the rainy seasons. 

Cambodia owes the whole character of 
its life and activities to the great 
Mekong, which inundates and fertilises 
the countr}^ The river rises with the 
rains in June, and later overflows the 
high dykes w^hich bound it. The rich, 
alluvia] deposits on eitlier side form 
miniature plateaux, which are well 
cultivated and support numerous 
villages. 

Beyond lies a swampy district, unfit 
for agriculture, and beyond that again 
come the hills, at the foot of w'hich 
rice is grown. On the lower slopes 
oilnut trees flourish, and these are 
succeeded by great forests, which extend 
to the mountain peaks. Towards the 
end of September the inundation has 
reached its limit, 
and the water 
gradually subsides. 

As it does so, it fiUs 
all the canals com- 
municating with the 
Mekong, By March 
the river is very low 
and the canals are 
dry. 

When the Mekong 
is at its highest, 
the Great Lake, 
or Tonle Sap, is 
Ii8 miles long by 
I5i miles broad, 
with an average 
depth of 39 feet. 


During the drj'’ season this immense 
inland sea empties itself into the Mekong, 
and its size is reduced to one-sixth of its 
former dimensions. This marks the 
beginning of the fishing season, when 
enormous quantities of fish are caught. 
The export* of salt fish has become an 
important item in the trade of the 
countiy’. 

The capital of Cambodia is Pnom 
Penh, which takes its character from a 
hill in the centre called Pnom, on which 
stands the celebrated Khmer Pagoda. 
Pnom Penh has 85,000 inhabitants. It 
is the residence of the King of Cambodia, 
for whose help and guidance France 
appointed a Resident Superieur. In 
addition to the Pnom Pagoda, there are 
other curious monuments such as the 
King s Palace and the Silver Pagoda. 
Pnom Penh is also a very busy com- 
mercial port, being w^ell situated at a 
point where the Mekong is joined by 
four tributaries, which constitute the 
boundaries of Laos, Tonle Sap, and the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Other interesting Cambodian towTis 
are Kainpot, on the Gulf of Siam, 
Oudong, the former capital, Battambang, 
the centre of a 
large agricultural 
district, well known 
for its cardamom 
plantations, and 
Siemreap, where 
tourists land on 
their way to visit 
the famous Angkor 
ruins. The present 
Cambodia is only a 
feeble remnant of 
the Khmer Empire, 
which, at the height 
of its power in the 
twelfth century 
under Jayavarman 
VII., stretched frcm 
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CAMBODIANS LEAN tOWARDS “EUROPEAN WAYS” 

Cambodians have a greater resemblance to the Siamese than to 
the Annamese, but the Khmer, or old inhabitants, show a decided 
Caucasian origin. Western ways are tast being adopted, and 
this youth insisted on a European setting to his photograph 


the Gulf of Bengal to the 
China Sea and was di\ided 
into sixty self-governing 
states. At this epoch 
Angkor Thom was of 
greater importance than 
the Rome of Xero, and 
the splendour of Khmer 
art was incomparable. 

A thousand years ago 
Cambodia was a great 
Hindu Empire in Indo- 
China, stretching from the 
Gulf of Bengal to the China 
Sea, populous, wealthy, 
and adorned with im- 
mense palaces which were 
wonders of architecture. 

Under its kings and priests 
the tropic jungle had been 
tamed, the Khmer jungle 
folk ci\dlized and trained, 
and a network of great 
roads ran through land 
that is now a deadly 
wilderness. The great 
Mekong river and its huge 
lake, by the wonderful 
capital city of Angkor, 
fertilised the best ricefields 
in the world and provided 
more food than the people 
needed. All this was the 
result of a thousand years' 
work by colonising Hindu 
warriors and Brahmans, 
assisted by Malays from 
the Hindu kingdoms of 
Sumatra and Java. 

Cambodia is still under the influence 
of Hindu tradition, though only a vestige 
remains of the power and splendour of the 
ancient race. Province after province 
was tom from the old empire by the 
Mongol masters of China, and by the 
northern invaders of Tibetan stock, 
who now form the Siamese and Burmese 
nations. By putting themselves under 
the protection of France, the Cam- 
bodians just saved themselves from 
complete destruction by the Siamese and 
Annamese, and recovered from their old 
enemies their ancient capital of Angkor 
and the jungle lands surrounding it. But 
in their fragment of territory most of 


their native jungle tribes have shrunk 
to insignificant numbers, owing to 
tropical disease, and lapsed into a 
pathetic state of savager}^ 

Little remains of all the great and 
glorious Hindu work of civilization, 
except a charming, romantic puppet 
court, upheld by the strength of France ; 
some old crumbling, colossal works by 
Hindu architects and sculptors, cleared 
in recent years from over-growth ; and 
a royal school of ballet dancing, whose 
sacred performances cannot be matched 
on earth. 

Modem Cambodia is nearly as large as 
England with an estinjated population 
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HEAD MISTRESS OF THE BALLET 
Erstwhile premiere danseuse, with authority 
unbounded, she super\'ises the training of 
young lokhon, or ballerinas, with impartial 
ngour. H w weighty jewels and many rows of 
golden chains worn over her left shoulder, 
betolcm the lavishness of royal favour 

of a little more than a million and 
a half. Malarial fever and other tropi- 
cal disea'ses make much of the land 
of marvellous fertility uninhabitable. 
The savage tribes dwell on the uplands 
and hunt in the lowlands in day-time 
when the fatal mosquitoes are resting, 
The dvilized Cambodians live by 


THE KHMERS 

their Great Lake and along the banks 
of the Mekong river, on which rises the 
modem capital of Pnom Penh. 

I shall not easily forget the emotions 
of wonder and delight which thrilled 
me on my arrival at Pnom Penh. The 
city w^as hke a vision in a dream. Amid 
luxuriant foliage of the jungle, with 
miles on miles of ricefields and plan- 
tations, by little native villages with 
their cotton fields and rich pastures, 
the way ran from the seaport of Saigon. 
Then on the west bank of the Mekong, 
in a setting of giant palms, flowering 
trees and marvellous verdure, rose 
slender sculptured spires of temples 
and fantastic radiant roofs in tiers of 
many - coloured tiles with snake 
decorations. 

The streets were full of movement 
and colour. The women walked straight 
and graceful as flowers, their hair short 
cut, their breasts exposed, and their 
sampots of shimmering hues pulled 
between their legs to form breeches. The 
men were tall and well-proportioned 
and, though a mixture of Hindu and 
Malay, looked to me like natives of 
Benares. Scattered among them, a 
priest draped in flowing garments of 
golden yellow, and naked children as 
beautiful as classic bronzes, squatted 
and played at street corners. 

\\4ien I visited Angkor Vat and 
Angkor Thom, my first vision of the 
spleiidid ruined city was by moonlight. 
We had come, a whole party of us, by 
steamer from Saigon up the flooded 
Mekong river. Sampans landed us on 
the edge of the tropical forest. We 
were led along a narro'w path under the 
dark vault of trees, mysterious sounds 
reaching us from the wooded depths. 
Then, as we came again into the open, 
the prodigious spectacle of palaces and 
temples, of white towers glittering in the 
moonlight, met our awe-struck gaze. 
This tremendous work of human hands 
suddenly appeared in the very midst of 
untouched nature. A silence of death 
reigned over the vast buildings, where 
centuries before there ’was so much life 
and beauty. 

^ . But it needed daylight to appreciate 
all the details of the different temples. 
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IN QUAINT CAMBODIA 

Costume, Dance & Sculpture 



Cambodian musician^dancerss nimble of hand and fopif study early 
the contortions that bring ih^ later the golden chains of success 
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In silkm sam^ and broidered jacket, this leisured and bejewelled 
lady stis in the state of ease demanded by Cambodian 
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t^ir slight figures droop and sway 
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terraces, and walls. The principal 
temple of Angkor Vat is some 820 
feet long by 656 feet broad. It is 
formed in terraces one above the other, 
and there are five towers, of which the 
central one is 123 feet high. Every 
inch of stone-work is finely and minutely 
sculptured. 

The walls and archways of the town 
of Angkor Thom are sculptured in the 
same way as those of the temple. Along 
the wall of one terrace we saw elephants, 
life size, sculptured from one end to the 
other. The five doors of the town are 
in the form of elephants picking lotus 
flowers with their trunks. The favourite 
subject of sculpture — even more popular' 
than that of animals — is that of w^omen, 
priestesses, celestial dancing girls, ^ 
goddesses. It is the dress and attitudes 
of these w^onderful sculptures which are 
adopted in all the dances and ceremonies 
of Cambodia to-day. 

The national costume consists of a 
coat and the celebrated sampot. This 
is merely a straight piece of fabric 
loosely caught up between the legs, but 
the fabric itself is often a magnificent 
silk, w’oven by girl weavers upon 
primitive looms. The people on the 
w^hole are tall and robust. Their skin 
is often light in colour,, and when of 
pure blood they have the European eye 
instead of the almond-shaped eyes of 
the Annamese. The frail, cunning 
Annamese cheat and despise the power- 
fully built Cambodian, who is some- 
thing of a rustic philosopher, and nick- 
name him the buffalo. 

It is sad to see how the big, quiet 
men even in their own city are tricked 
and injured by the little Mongolians. 
The picturesque remnant of the old 
conquerors and civilizers has lost all 
self-confidence ; they show no energy 
and seem to lack power to defend 
th(»mselves against their exploiters. 
Before the French came to protect them, 
they helplessly suffered great cruelty 
from the Annamese river pirates, who 
landed in the villages, laid them waste 
with fixe and sword, and acted like 
devSs. 

I was told, for example, that they 
used to bind the villagers in threes and 


bury them up to theii necks, and then 
on the tripod of living heads the little 
monsters w'ould place a heavy saucepan 
of rice and cook it. this means of 
terrorisation they W'ere depopulating the 
rice country and fishing grounds of the 
i^ekong river w'hen the French inter- 
vened. Yet in anything like warfare 
with w’eapons of equal powder the tall 
Cambodians, if they had faith in them- 
selves, could rout probably twice their 
number of dw’arf-like foes. But they 
seemed to w’ait for extinction, and a new^ 



AN EASY-GOING GARMENT 
The sampot or straight piece of cloth botmd 
round the waist, and so fasteaed as to icfCOL 
a loose trouser-like sldrt, is adopted 65 $^ 
members of both sexes in Cambodia, and does 
not detract from ease of inovemfiot 
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now he dislikes even a 
tillage crowd. He prefer 
a lonely house on a rice 
field, or on a forest upland, 
and builds it on piles some 
six feet from the ground. 
Its height saves him from 
tiger attack in the forest 
region, and from the great 
river floods of the Mekong 
and Great Lake country. 
Here he is a waterman 
and a landsman according 
to the season, and uses the 
same road b}’ boat or ox- 
cart in turn. 

A remarkable handy- 
man, he makes his own 
tools, boat, and cart, 
and displays in his work 
a fine traditional crafts- 
manship. He has, besides, 
many of the qualities of a 
nobleman fallen into the 
condition of a peasant 
fisherman,t)eing courteous, 
refined in taste, and a lover 
of literature. He seems 
ever to be meditating upon 
the vanished glories of his 
race. All Cambodians can 
read and write. 

Every child goes to 
school in one of the old 
temples. The most remote 
forest community is not 
neglected, for ever^^vhere 
in the kingdom there are 
temples built in the old 
days, many of which have 
not yet been discovered 
by Europeans, and when 
a re-settlement is made 
by one of them the priestly 
teachers return. Even in 


BUILDING THE ROYAL RESTING-PLACE depopulated regions small 

displays the still-existing creative powers of the bands of religions men at 
Cambodians. Mcwe than 2,000 years ago they buht cities and times maintain in a deadly 

the shrine, and jungle 

migration of Chinese, who excel the little folk, who have forgotten both names 
Annam f<dk in the of monopolising and rites of Siva, Rama, and other 
every tra^, is gripping Camboia and favourite deities of the past, make 

warning it. In ancient times the Cam- pilgrimages to the desolate holy places, 

oodian was a grand city builder, but Some of them are also said to guard 
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HONOURING THE REMAINS OF THE LATE KING NORODOM OF CAMBODIA 
Upon conopletion the cataf^que received the um of exquisite workmanship containing the royal 
remains which, saturated with mercury, lay for two years within these holy precincts, apd in 1906 
were cremated with due solen^ty. During this period the monotonous chanting of bonzes never 
pe^ed or night, and the wives of the late king — small, crouching figure wrapped in with 

shaven heads, mourned their lord and master 


s 




VENERABLE APOSTLE OF BUDDHA THE ENLIGHTENED 
(!^&cowrse ended, be descends from the beautifully-carved pulpit, a somewhat pathetic figure, 
with K>arTO shoulder and long yellow robe. He is head bonze of a pagoda, and a man of _ great 
fettponnbmties. In hfemore ycwthful days he hsa made many a pilgrimage to the ancient capital of 
Munooaia, Anglcoc Tboaoa, whare the wcmdrous Khmer Temple, Angkor Vat, is stiU to be seen 
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THE GROTESQUE PULPIT OF A CAMBODIAN BONZE 
Seated cross-legged oa the cushioned back of this grimacing monster, under the watchful eye ^ 
stone Buddha, the bonze delivers his discourse. Much fantastic detail is _^played_ m 
of pagodas, and recent architecture shows decided. Siamese influence. In the rums of the AngKa 
group, exquisite sculptured monuments have been brought to light, carved treasures of unsuxpassoo 
beauty, which among present-day sculptures can find no counterpart 
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Rv rntp ^ BUDDHIST SHRINE IN CAMBODIA 
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stores of golden and jewelled treasure 
left in their keeping by their broken, 
fugitive masters. Forests dripping with, 
leeches, ruins, and swamps, from which 
clouds of fever mosquitoes rise, likewise 
guard the mystic treasures of the lost 
children of Brahma. 

Meanw^hile, the old d}ing master race 
gloves its trading towns over to the 
Mongolian, leads the simple life on rice, 
dried river fish and fruit, composes 
poetry, and excels in improvised 
^alogues between lovers, showing 
toe talent in devising metaphors. Also 
they are great musicians, and with 
instruments of bamboo, clarionets 
many.toned drums and gongs, they 
make strange, charming orchestral music 
with some wonderful effects. 

They have also retained some of their 
^ative art. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, Oudong. higher 


up country, was their capital. Now 
that the ravages of pirates have ceased, 
the king lives on the main river by 
Pnom Hill, from which rises the cele- 
brated Khmer Pagoda. Much fine w'ork 
shows that the descendants of the great 
builders of the past have not lost their 
feeling for grace of design and intricate 
beauty of colour work. In the king's 
palace is a room some hundred feet long, 
paved with silver, and holding a life-sized 
idol of solid gold and jewels. Yet the 
effect is not garish, or even barbaric ; it 
has a kind of tranquil, quiet beauty. It 
is the European appointments of the 
palace that are out of place. 

^ The wild tribes, who also are of 
Khmer stock, have some of the qualities 
of mind of the civilized Malay Hindus. 
They are smaller in stature, but intelli- 
gent looking, and, although they go 
almost naked, they have to a European 
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eye a more pleasant appearance than 
that of an Annamese. Raided by slave 
hunters on all sides, they are naturally 
suspicious of strangers, and only a man 
in armour could safely travel through 
some of the mechanical defences of their 
remote hamlets, and even he might be 
trapped in tiger and elephant pits after 
trampling over the ground stuck with 
poisoned darts. The stock is probably 
akin to the wandering Moi tribesmen of 
the Annam highlands, but seem to be 
on the whole more affected by the old 
Hindu culture. They beKeve in a 
supreme god Bra, who may be Brahma, 
but have no priests, and at most only a 
kind of vague respect for ruined temples 
and old treasures, w^hich are sometimes 
considered as holy things on which the 
safety and prosperity of the tribe 
depend. 

Occasionally slaves are said to be 
killed as a sacrifice to an uncertain kind 
of demon in accordance with the old 
Hindu creed of the country. Otherwise 
slaves are kindly treated, and freemen 
are usually punished only by fines. 


Wlien a man owes his commune a large 
amount — say twenty buhai^jes — he is 
often sold as a slave. But most things 
are held in common, as in the ancient 
communes under the Hindus. The wild 
folk are skilled and industrious, working 
admirably in iron and ivory, and doing 
some weaving. One of their favourite 
amusements is to send up kites, to 
which they attach a musical instrument 
in somewhat the shape of a bow. This, 
when agitated by the wind, produces 
melodious sounds to which they are 
fond of listening. It is very doubtful if 
their love of kite-fljdng was acquired 
from the Chinese. It may be that the 
Chinese learnt from the tribes near their 
border, who at one time were strong in 
Yun-nan, in Southern China. 

Harsh are the circumstances in w^hich 
they live. Their lands are overrun vith 
tigers that will claw their way into the 
lightly-built dwelling places, if these are 
left within their reach. The w’ild pig, 
the elephant, the w'ild buffalo, and an 
occasional rhinoceros, make farming a 
difficult business. Snakes are many and 



HIGH PRIEST OF BUDDHA IN A CAMBODIAN PAGODA 
He might weU pass for a carven image of Buddha himself, so set are his features, ^ wq^en his 
pose. Buddhism is the dominant creed of the Cambodians, but Brahmanism is still main- 
tained at the Court. The bonzes, or priests, are a gentle, tolerant and much r^pwted sea ; 
they live by voluntary alms, and in return undertake the instruction of the youth of the country 
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UP-TO-DATE STYLES IN AN OLD-WORLD CAMBODIAN VILLAGE 

The men of this Cambodian family are less conservative than the women and display a decided taste 
for European fashions, but their sampots, the national trouser-skirt, seem scarcely in keeping with 
collars, ties, and watch-chains. Nevertheless, at heart they will be always Cambodian, and French 
civilization can never induce them to depart from some of their favourite customs 
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r DAINTY DISHES OF RICE AT THE MIDDAY MEAL * 

position and a fair amount of liberty, and may often be seen 
cJoS*icm^ sitting ^tnde their hips. The sampot and floured upper- 

adoRtmoit. iS? ewemony demands it, considerable attention is paid to personal 

wnmamt. fUoe is the staple food, and hkc the men, the women are much addicted to chewing betel 
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A LIVELY QUINTET OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

Cambodians are passionately fond of music, and possess a variety of wind and stringed instruments. 
They learn a little of this and a little of that, but all without any set rule or svstem, and having no 
wTitten music, their tunes are taught by ear. The more musical will often meet together and repeat 
their favourite tunes by the hour, steadily chewnng betel like ruminant cattle the while 



THE HOUR OF RECREATION FOR THE PUPILS OF THE BONZE 

Cambodian .boys -^e taught to read and write by the bonzes of _ their particular districts, and axe 
obliged to spend a certain period in the monastery, where they wait upon the homes and accompany 
them on formal visits to the surrounding villages. Their heads are shaved in childhood ; ^raetimes 
9 small tuft of hair is left ; this ceremony of shaving being regarded as a most important family festival 
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CHINESE SKILL JOINED TO CAMBODfAN CUNNING 
Half-breeds are numerous in French Indo-China, the resting-place 
of so many and varied races. This bedizened girl is of Chinese 
and Cambodian parentage, and occupies the proud position of 
instructress in the art of fencing 


venomous ; leeches in the 
rainy season make wood- 
land life intolerable ; while 
disease-bearing mosquitoes 
would make life entirely 
impossible, but that the 
tribesmen seem to have 
become immune to the 
pestilence that has killed 
most of the white men who 
tried to live with them. 

What the white man needs 
to save his life is a well- 
built house with perforated 
zinc windows, in addition 
to the best mosquito 
curtains. 

Though the jungle folk 
have survived the ruin of 
the Cambodian civiliza- 
tion, and are still 
gentlemen in character, 
and hospitable, they have 
paid a price for their 
continued existence. In 
spite of their well- 
developed foreheads, they 
are not only utterly 
letterless, but their 
memories are bad, and 
they have remarkable 
difficulty in learning to 
calculate. For example, 
they vrill sell you a hundred 
ears of maize for a small 
piece of fine brass wire. 

But they cannot count 
down the hundred ears 
from one of their harvested 
heaps. They pick each ear 
out singly until they have 
a bundle of ten ; then with 
great care they make nine 
other bundles of ten, and 
verify. 

The Cambodians keep 
many festivals, and on 
these occasions all kinds 
of sport take place. There 
are horseraces, canoe- 
races, and games of all 
sorts, wrestling, boxing, and all manner 
of bodily exercises, which have been 
handed down unchanged from ancient 
times. One of their favoxarite games is 


played with a cane ball, which they kick 
to one another while standing in a circle. 

The religion of Cambodia is the 
Buddhism of Ceylon, which at the end 
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of the thirteenth century replaced 
Brahmanism without entirely destroying 
the imprint of Vedic m3’ths and local 
superstitions. The dead are not buried, 
but burnt. The bonzes, who among the 
Annamese and Chinese are the most 
despised of men, enjoy considerable 
influence with the Khmers. They are 
the teacliers of kings and people alike. 
Princes, in common with the sons of the 
p(jor, go humbly to the pagodas for 
instruction. The bonzes earn their 
livelihood by begging. They sometimes 
fast to such a degree that they injure 
their health. They do not take part 
openlv in politics, but it is they who 
in realit\' form the current ideas 
throughout the country. 


Family life among the Cambodians is 
solid and of good repute. There are 
always a great many children, paternal 
authority is lenient, a child is never 
beaten. The adoption of children is 
facilitated as in China. Polygamy is 
permitted, but more often than not 
they content themselves with one wife. 
Wives are recognized as of the first, 
second, or third degree. These last are 
simply bought. Any woman who lives 
openly with a Cambodian, or has a 
child by him, becomes his legal wife. 
The moral authority of the wife and her 
position in the family are as good as 
that of any wife in Europe. Daughters 
share the inheritance of their parents 
equally with the sons. 



HOMES OF FISHERMEN WHOSE HANDS ARE THEIR ONLY FISHING-TACKLE 

The bespeak no gjreat durability. 

Cambodia employs tiles, otbersvise the primitive architecture 
lake is near this humble home, and these Httle urchins 
•r* happier tbau wheui its weters receding, shoals of fish are stranded on its swampy bod 
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TKo ' r . unsophisticated corner of CAMBODIAN NATURE 

living in the vicinity of the great Cambodian river, Mekong, which with pitiless nertinacitv 

neighbourhood for many mUe^ ro^nS.^ is a 

so fraU and fragUe Sre 

these tiny homesteads, that many a one falls victim to the fury of the onrushing waters 


The mainage of Cambodian women 
with foreigners was forbidden for many 
years. There are, however, a great many 
French, and still more Chinese half- 
castes. Divorce is easy, and can be 
demanded by the man or the woman. 
Adultery used to be punished in a 
shocking manner.* Nowadays all punish- 
ments are relatively light. King Sisowatli 


abolished the chaining of prisoners in 
1905. Suicide is very rare ; infanticide 
and abortion are almost unknown. 

The Cambodian smokes opium, having 
leamt the habit from the Chinese and 
Annamese, but not to excess. Alcohol 
figures in religious' and family cere- 
monies, but drunkenness is unknown. 
The staple food grown is rice. 
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ON TRAIL AMIO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES: THE MORNING START 
By tbfl way he packs his hosse may the tenderfoot be distinguished at a glance from the seasoned 
trapi^. He fastens his load on with half a hundred knots, and in unloading even commits tl:« 
atzocity of cutting a tope, whereas the old hand secures his with a single diamond hitch which is 
simpli^ty its^, and makes the taking off of the pack a matter of but a few moments 
Photo, CamdUtn Pacific Raiimy 
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Canada 

I. Its Progressive Peoples & Their Pursuits 

By Frederick J. Niven 

Author of “Maple Leaf Songs ” and “Sage-Brush Stories “ 


C ANADA is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the west by Alaska and the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the south by the United 
States of America. 

Its provinces are : Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, often 
referred to as the Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory ; north of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan are the North-West Terri- 
tories. Newfoundland, to which the 
strip of seaboard called Labrador is 
politically attached, rejected inclusion 
in the Dominion, and remains a self- 
governing Crown Colony. 

Approaching Canada from the ^Atlantic 
we enter the Gulf of St. LawTence, 
leaving behind us Newfoundland and 
Labrador — dealt with separately — on 
the north of the great estuary. South 
of the St. Law- 
rence, progres- 
sing onwards 
into Canada by 
this great water- 
way, we leave 
behind us Nova 
Scotia and New’ 

B r u n s w ic k, 
countries princi- 
pally of farmers, 
fisher folk, and 
lumbermen. If 
fog be off New- 
foundland, in the 
region of The 
Banks, as the 
fishing waters 
there are called, 
the first know- 
ledge of Canada 
that a traveller 
has is often not 
a vision but a 


scent — the scent of the ^reat fr^resi^, 
the scent of balsam. 

Continuing up the St. Lawrence, 
with the Province of Quebec on 
either distant shore, the land is wild, 
settled only in patches. This the 
region of the Habitant, whose life 
has been sung by William Henry 
Drummond. These people, of French 
extraction, live in diverse ways — 

lumbering, fishing, hunting, trapping, 
small farming. Farther on is a more 
definitely agricultural and pastoral 
stretch, French-Canadian also, a domain 
of fields and meadows dotted with cows, 
and little belfried villages with their 
poplar rows, whence the sound of the 
Angelus-bell drifts over the w’aters to 
the deep-sea steamers surging inland 
up this long ri\’er. The w’hole St. 

Lawrence system, irrespective of 

canals, from Gaspe to the St. Louis 
river, is 1,900 miles in length. 

Lower Ontario, 
ahead, beyond 
Quebec, beyond 
M o n tr e a 1, is 
chief!}’ a land 
of hard-working 
and hard-saving 
farmers, raising 
grain and fruit, 
but it has also 
various indus- 
trial centres. 
Northward from 
there, apart from 
a strip of farming 
se 1 1 lemen t s 
along the line 
of the National 
Transcontinen- 
tal Railway, 
w’e are again 
in fur-trap- 
pers’ country, 
among seemingly 



CHIEF SOLACE OF THE RED INDIAN 
His most cherished possession is his pipe. W’ith bowl 
of polished red Steatite and stem of quaintly carved 
wood it is in constant use 
Photo, Arnold Lnpson 
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THE PULSING HEART OF MONTREAL 
Notre Dame, St. James and Craig Streets are the main arteries of 
business in Montreal. . The columned building here is the head 
ottice of the Bank of Montreal, 'the oldest bank in Canada and one 
of the world’s greatest chartered banlis 
Photo, Ray Worth 


endless close forest and twining and 
linked waterways. The trees grow 
smaller, unfitted for lumbering, but 
giving shelter to beast and bird and the 
scattered Indians who live by them. 

The settlements by Lake Superior’s 
north shore are dependent partly upon 
the whitefishing in the lake, partly upon 
lumbering, partly upon this hinterland— 
its fur trade, its more recent mining 
activities. Gold and zinc have been 
discovered in that neighbourhood. The 
most extensive copper and nickel de- 
posits so far known in the world lie 
north of Sudbury\ The flickering flames 
seen at that place, passing in the night, 
are those of blasting furnaces. The 


wilderness is close enough 
for the wild creatures to 
see the glare. 

Suddenly, beyond the 
Lake of the Woods (with 
its valuable fisheries, pulp- 
mills, flour-mills) and the 
Rainy Lakes region, w^here 
again are man^^ lumber- 
camps, the w^oods cease and 
there is an area of flat 
plains on into Manitoba. 
HBre again are farmers, 
though the conditions of 
their lives are different 
from the conditions east- 
w'ard. As w^e go on w^est- 
w^ard, w’e find the plains 
slowiy change in character 
until, entering Alberta, we 
see, not a flat plateau 
running here and there 
into rolls round, as it w’ere, 
islands of wooded hills, but 
a series as of great land 
billows, much like the 
rolling English Dowms. 
Southern Alberta men, 
indeed, w’hen brought 
during the Great War to 
the neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge, felt, apart 
from the greater humidity, 
very much at home. 

Farming there, in most 
parts, requires irrigation to 
be successful, and there 
are still in existence large 
cattle and horse-ranches, though not 
many as large as they were before the 
great influx of the agriculturists with 
the barbed-wire fence, limiting the range 
lands. For a long w’ay northward it is 
an agricultural region. Wdiere the 
buffalo herds formerly roamed, there 
are now farms after farms, and the tall 
grain-elevators dot the plain by the 
sides of the prairie railway stations. 

A little farther on, the great Rocky 
Mountains lie along the sky, seen from 
many miles off — eighty to a hundred on 
the prairies — like a long, low, indigo 
cloud. The foothill country is devoted 
to cattle and horse-raising, mixed 
farming, dairying ; and a great coal 
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area is being worked in the region of 
the Crow’s Nest Pass southward, and 
another northward, beyond Edmonton, 
towards the Yellowhead Pass. Then we 
come again to a country of timber, in 
the Rockies and Selkirks and Coast 
Ranges. Lumbering, mining (for coal, 
gold, silver-lead, zinc, etc.), and salmon 
fishing are the outstanding means of sub- 
sistence, and in the many sheltered valleys 
is much fruit growing (apples, peaches, 
cherries, pears, plums, small fruits), 
and on the bench-lands cattle-raising. 

Spectacularly the Rockies and the 
Selkirks are wonderful, and have an 
appeal of wildness lacking to the Alps, 
with which they are frequently com- 
pared. The loiowledge of the tremendous 
extent of these ranges, practically from 


the Arctic to IMexico, adds to the im- 
pression they leave upon the mind. 
Grizzly bears wander with lolling heads 
in the upland stretches, marmots 
whistle their w'aming, rock-slides inter- 
mittently roar like thunder. 

Conceiving the map of Canada on 
Mercator’s projection set upright on a 
w^all, we have the base, along the lines 
of railway, fairly settled, in some parts 
closely settled ; only here and there, as 
in the neighbourhood just between 
settled Ontario and settled Manitoba, 
with a hiatus of scrub and rock, a twist 
of water, and a lone cabin. 

Higher up, all along from Quebec’s 
hinterland through Northern Ontario, 
Northern Manitoba, Northern Saskat- 
chewan beyond the grain-elevators, and 



MID-WINTER’S DAY MARKET IN JACQUES CARTIER SQUARE, MONTREAL 
As quaint a scene of Frenoh-Canadian town life as any that may be 

is the street market in the spacious square named ^ter the Fr^chn^ wh , Astral vas 
described the In^an town of Hochelaga, on the site by which ^ ^tuty Uto 


founded. Behind stands the City Hall (burnt down m 192a), and beyond is lielsoiis 
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Northern Alberta are woods and more 
woods, muskegs (marshy tracts), and 
woods again, till they grow small 
towards the Land of Little Sticks, 
where are only the Indians, the 
scattered Hudson’s Bay posts, a few 
missions, and an occasional barracks of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(formerly the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police). 

In that distant North law and order 
are maintained. Patrols of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police keep in touch 
with the doings of the land. There is a 


the scattered trav'cilers in that 
land, keeping the peace beneatr: ti;- 
xAurora. It is expected that soon patrui- 
work in the North will be done to 
considerable extent by aeroplane. 

Fiom the cod fisheries of Newfound- 
land to the salmon ri\^ers of the Pacific 
coast, from the orchards of the famous 
Annapolis Valley (the spring foam of the 
apple bloom of which is one of the 
sights of the world), and the bus\- 
industrial regions of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, through the farm lands 
of Ontario, the wheat-ranches and 





MONTREAL'S ICE PALACE WHERE KING FROST HOLDS FESTIVAL 

part of Canada in his iron grip citizens of the large towns deliizht 
wnn+oT- ^ icy palace, and Montreal usually makes a feature of such an erection in the 

^ o either built of actual ice blocks placed round a wooden interior 
or a picturesque wooden structure may be erected and by the simple process of playing the hre 
ongaaes hoses upon it the water is instantly frozen into pleasing and fantastic’ shapes 


post of this fine force at Herschel 
Island in Mackenzie Bay, out from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie river, and one 
on Chesterfield Inlet in Hudson’s Bay. 
There, of course, these police are 
mounted only in name, going about 
their robust life, far from the plains 
and horses, by aid of sleigh and dog- 
team in winter, and canoe in summer, 
looking after the Eskimo and wintering 
whalers, collecting topographical and 
other data, assisting, when necessary, 


cattle-ranches of the plains, the fur 
lands of the North, to the whaling seas 
of the Arctic, is a vast territory. The 
ruling or directing minds in it are 
chiefly British, or of British extraction. 
Yet a consideration of the census returns 
shows how diverse are the nationalities 
represented in the work of building up 
the wide Dominion. 

It is the aim of the Government to 
extend to all nationalities what may be 
called something even greater than an 
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equal justice. Wide margins are allowed 
for the customs of aliens ; special 
privileges are accorded to sects with 
religious scruples not in accord with the 
country's ways. Sometimes one may 
read, as in the outstanding case of the 
Russian Doukhobors, words suggesting 
that it is not so. Such pronouncements 
are partisan and founded on hearsa}". 
The truth is that the communities 
of Doukhobors thrive in this new 
land ; but many of the people have 
no understanding of the State, of 
the Commonweal. They acknowledge, 
when they acknowledge aught, re- 
maining in their settlements, only the 
autocratic heads of their community, 
and to these they doff and defer as 
if they were gods. 

In the returns of the census we 
find enlightenment on the difficulties 
of Canada in her spirit and policy 


of freedom for all rather than on the 
troubles of a sect. During the census- 
taking of 1921 some Doukhobors in 
British Columbia refused to give any 
information to the census-taker, threat- 
ening him with violence. When he 
returned with police (the police un- 
armed), the Doukhobors, following a 
custom they have when under stress of 
emotion, disrobed, both men and women, 
and attacked census-taker and police 
with the first weapons to hand. In such 
ways, and by their frequent refusal to 
conform to laws, such as those relative 
to sending children to school, or to the 
registering of births and deaths, some 
of these people present difficulties to a 
humane government. 

The Ruthenians, a Slavic people, 
are also illiterate and rather bovine. 
The majority of them are from Galicia, 
but there are many Bukowinians even 
more illiterate. These 
supply, however, much 
of the unskilled labour 
needed in a land in 
the making. There is 
hope for their progress, 
and there are signs of it. 

As in the United States, 
so in Canada a race is 
being made out of many 
races. It is hardly right 
to speak of this as a race 
problem, the w’ord problem 
ha^dng an implication of 
bafflement. There are 
certainly minor hitches 
in the making of that race, 
such as those occasioned 
in some of the less pro- 
gressive settlements of the 
Mennonites by the priests 
adopting a view of the 
Order in Council granting 
to them, on coming to 
Canada, religious and 
educational liberty, which 
seems to resiilt merely 
in keeping the people 
uneducated. 

But in aU such matters 
time itself is a factor toward 
betterment. Any race will 
cease to be happy in 



CANADA’S VARIANTS OF NORWAY^S SKI 

As woTD by Canadian lumbermen, snowshoes are about three teet 
and a half long and broad in faropwtion. The frame is of tough 
wood, usually hickory, with a webtog of hide strips. Trackers’ 
snowsboes are longer am very narrow 
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FAMILIAR WINTER SCENES IN THE STREETS OF MONTREAL 

S^*not^d°to <rf CanadaOTe enveloped in snow, which, though picturesque, 

cnotar +? to Uic comfort of the Canadians. The electnc trams run between hieh banks of frozen 
shovplHnff til® road l?y these banks for weeks on end. “ Snow 

shoveUmg is in a real sense one of Canada’s staple industries for a considerable season of the ySr 


subjection when looking on at others 
round them who are not in subjection. 
By ones and twos they dare to break 
away from the rulers of their communi- 
ties. They see that the country of which 
their leaders asked freedom has higher 
ideas of freedom than their leaders them- 
selves. Actually, what the chiefs of some 
sects of immigrants asked of Canada, 
although they called it religious and 
educational freedom, was the right to set 
up little despotic colonies in a free land. 
This state of affairs will tend to disappear 
^th the present community dictators. 
The rising generation is less submissive. 


The Mennonites are of German origin, 
though they come from Russia and from 
Pennsylvania. Persecuted in Prussia 
for their doctrines, the chief tenets of 
which were (i) baptism only on con- 
fession of faith ; (2) the separation of 
Church and State ; (3) refusal to take 
oaths or to fight ; (4) a strict life and a 
primitive church organization, they 
went to Russia in the reign of the Em- 
press Catherine II. to colonise, being 
granted in return religious liberty. In 
1870 the bureaucracy repealed their 
rights and they fled to Kansas and 
South Manitoba. Descendants of others 
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WHERE BREAD IS BAKED IN THE FRESH AIR IN QUEBEC PROVINCE 
The use of an outdoor oven for baking purposes, which is characteristic of the indigenous Indians 
of North and South America, may also be noted among the French -Canadians, who naturally show a 
better sense of building, and use materials such as bricks, mortar, metal, and hard-seasoned wood 
not available to the Indian, who has to content himself with sun-hardened clay 

who had gone from Prussia to Holland, Anglo-Saxon to turn away from nawy 
being persecuted in Holland, fled to work, and in a country of constant 
Pennsylvania. v railway development someone has to do 

The Mennonites in Ontario to-day, it. As well as the Italians, Slavs of all 
where they associate with the Pennsyl- varieties turn to this task, chiefly from 
vania Dutch, form a prosperous com- Little Russia (these closely allied to the 
munity, and are an integral part of the Galicians), but also from Great Russia, 
Cana(han people. Those in Manitoba Poles, Croatians, Magyars, with now 
and Saskatchewan came from Russia in and then a sprinkling of Dalmatians. 
1890. The Canadian Government They are popularly all called, loosel}^ 
granted them freedom from military Galicians. In 1917, a Franco-Polish 
service and permitted them to affirm recruiting mission, visiting America to 
instead of take the oath. Apart from obtain volunteers, made arrangements 
the exceptions above alluded to, they with the Canadian Government for a 
are making rapid development along camp at Niagara on the Lake, and there 
educational lines, and are not un- they gathered 20,000 Polish recruits, 
desirables in the building up of Canada. Members of many foreign races, immi- 
The Italians, mostly from South grants to Canada, served in the Canadian 
Italy, via the United States, are shop- Expeditionary Force, Icelanders in 
keepers, with perhaps a predilection Canada have representatives in many 
for the fruit store, fanners, and lastly public offices. Several have won Rhodes 
and chiefly, labourers with pick and scholarships. 

shovel, going out in gangs to railway ^ ’ It may be said that the general 
construction work and the like, tendency of the races in this great part 
There is a marked tendency for the of the American continent is progressive, 

mo 
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with some speedy, with others tardy. So much of the navvy work bein';: 
The advancement is there. But what done by the foreign element, far from 
has been almost a problem is the schools, in clearing grades for railwax’s, 
education of these large bands of foreign track-laying, and so forth, where 
unskilled labourers in regions far from the Anglo-Saxon is represented chiefly 
schools. In this relation must be only on skilled work, such as trestle- 
mentioned the Reading Camp Associa- building, bridge and cement work, it 
tion. It is an outstanding evidence of has been realized that special efforts 
the seriousness of Canadians in aiming must be made for the education of 
at a fine Canadian people. these people. The Reading Camp 



EXPERTS AND ARTISTS IN THE USE OF AXE AND SAW 
Thousands of French-Canadians are employed in the lumber indxistry. Picti^e^ue fellows, simple. 


Photo, '* Canada ' 
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Alberta comSevenr^L/^^ THREADS: HARVEST TIME IN AUBERTa 
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Association is composed oi employers ot 
labour and universit}’ students. Over 
350 young men, graduates and under- 
graduates, since the inception of the idea. 
ha\'e gone out to work in these ahead-of- 
steel (beyond rail head} camps, side 
by side ^\ith foreigners representing 
every nation in Europe. 

Training Hands as well as Heads 
In the evenings they hold short classes 
of instruction for all who care to attend. 
At the classes, these labourers learn 
something of the ideals of citizenship 
and of life. Four prominent Canadians 
each support a student, one railway 
company supports three, the Presby- 
terian College of ]^Iontreal and the 
University of Alberta each supports one. 
Five Provincial Governments have 
assisted in this work. Not only in the 
evenings, but on rainy days that suspend 
operations, classes are held in shack, 
or tent, or box-car converted into a 
school-house on a siding. 

In the Canadian schools it is realized 
that purely scholastic training is not all 
that is required, and considerable at- 
tention is paid to manual training and 
industrial courses. The idea is to train 
hands as well as heads. The Reading 
Camp Association aims at training the 
heads of those whose hands are already 
adept with tt»ols. As many of these 
foreigners, betw^een spells of w^ork on 
various constructions, flock to the cities, 
the effect of these snatches of education 
upon the frontiers extends even to the 
towns and helps toward the prevention 
of slum conditions. 

Thin Edge of the Chinese Wedge 
The vast majority of Chinese and 
Japanese who come to Canada do so 
with the definite intention of amassing 
fortunes, and then returning to their 
native land to enjoy retirement and 
leisure. By degrees they have extended 
their labours. Apart from his w’ork, in 
pngs, on early railway-building in the 
vVest, when there was shortage of white 
labour, the Chinaman, to begin with, was 
little more than the w^ashee (laundiy^ 
man) and, in some parts, cook. Then he 
I^ned gold-dust from the alluvial 
rivers, such as the Fraser, often for a 


day’s takings, on mferior bars, not 
w^orth the w’hile of the white man. So 
there was little resentment at his 
presence. Or he w’ould wash tailings 
for what gold might be in them. That 
is, he would re-w^ash the gravel and 
sand left at deserted workings, where 
the w’hites had made a first washing. 
It may be mentioned that it has been 
found a pacing proposition for w^hite 
companies, with proper hydraulic 
plant, to wash over again at many of 
the places w^here the early placer- 
miners w^ashed for gold-dust with more 
primitive appliances, sometimes only a 
pan and a shovel. 

Racial and Sectarian Difficulties 

Japanese and Chinese now pre- 
dominate in various branches of the 
West coast industries. But these people 
cannot be assimilated. The influx of 
Orientals, especially on the West coast, 
approaches the condition of a problem. 
Now^ there are Chinese stores in many 
towns, and the Chinese restaurants are 
rapidly increasing in number. The 
type of men who tabooed them is 
passing awny. They give cheaper meals 
than most white restaurateurs, and 
perhaps relatively smaller, but the 
cheapness attracts. On the West coast 
it is a common and no doubt w'ell- 
founded belief that many of the large 
stores in the Pacific ulope cities of both 
Canada and the United States, though 
not bearing a Chinese name over the 
door, are financed and owned by 
Chinese. The Chinaman has a high 
name for honesty in his business dealings. 

The question of Japanese and Chinese 
may yet create a problem for the West. 
But w^hat is already regarded by many 
as a problem has more to do with sect 
than race, namely : the question of 
the Mormons in Canada. Of late 
Mormons have been coming in consid- 
erable numbers into Southern Alberta 
especially, and also into Ontario east- 
ward, and British Columbia westward. 

There are many in Western Canada 
who see a great menace to the country 
in the policy of peaceful penetration ” 
preached by the Mormons. The pro- 
gressive Canadians dislike the idea that 
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C/ofy £»/ vtarrior lives in this Blackfeet chief, with his eetgle pintmsn 
fringed robe, and moccasins, and mounted on his caparimtua eegmss- 
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ed by a crossbar behind, form a 
squaw rides the horse 




Serried ranks of well^^ trimmed apple-trees occupy hundreds of acres 
in British Columbia- This is the largest orchard in the province 



Jt is an exquisitely bemdiful sight when the pear-trees are powdered 
with bhcmt proclavmit^ that horhey-huntming summer's coming ** 

Vh0to^ *» Canada** 
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The loM are massed together in a raft fit to be towed aatav to ^ 
saw-mtlls, and strong enough to support a respectable 

Photo, Cantdiu PaeiSe BaSwar ^ 
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Tkts is James Ifeadf chief of the Fori h la Come band of Indians in the 
S^t^katchesmn nHstfidp Sombre mekmckoly marks his strong features 

l^otcv Had»oo’ft Bay Company 
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Over an area of ihree million s^ate miles the red^coaied Canadian 
Mounted Policeman personifies and maintains law and order 


PUotcK P«l>llsher8’ Photo Service 
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the votes oi the el*-rtorates are not the 
re-ult of the uniL^ttered ther.irht of the 
voters, bat a;e at tiiC dictation of any 
priestcraft, whatever itr name. They 
flu nc>t like to tlhiih of any religious 
Lc'dv, church, jr sect, having qualities 
ct^ 01 a Hand League! \et 

political aaerr-ssitn by those who are 
no-miiialiv -hepherd=r uf souis, will likely 
centinur, not onlv in Canada but the 
world over, f.ir :* 1 ' na time yet, to pass 
gradualh beh^rt widening enlighten- 
ment , 

Here mat he mentioned, in passing, 
a giave ui wiiat is called the 

foreign vote, a plirase constantly 
recurring in talk cf politic- through‘>ut 
XcTth America. Pditical clubs and 
organ izat ions are ab»'j often brazen in 
their methods of securing \’otes. A 
foreign voter is supposed to have been 
resident three years in Canada. But 
what are those foreign voters ? Often 
utterly illiterate, kno\Ying nothing of 
the country <jf their adoption, A great 
pride of Canada is her free institutions, 
but in that very freedom there is scope 
for chicanery. 

Illiteracy and the Foreign Vote 

.‘Vn utteVly uneducated Galician, let u> 
say, is taken to register. The questions 
may be all asked of him, and answered 
by him. through an interpreter, in 
Rutlienian. The declaration is read to 
him. The clerk asks if this citizen 
understands. The interpreter replies 
that he has explained it all to him 
beforehand. Can he write ? asks 
the clerk. No, he cannot ; but he can 
make his mark on the ballot as well as 
any — and does. He has been in Canada 
three years. If a few of the leaders of 
a settlement are, in the slang phrase, 
squared, the settlement will vote as the 
representative of the party who has 
squared them desires. 

Such methods, if these people be 
intelligent enough to consider them, 
must afford them some amusement 
regarding the political ways of the 
free land that shelters them. The ' 
defence of such methods is that those 
who have not sufficient intelligence to 
vote, and yet have the right to do so. 


may li' v. ; c,'. C' . c ' ^ i". *, 

That is ilit' d\:-k‘0 c-p,.’ ' * r-Au 

vote question. Time 
malady. But therrr we 'r * :w 
example ol how cxcAlen: is ::.c ; 

of the Reading Camp .Vssocicti:::, 
example o.^ the neces-ity for cducaticn 
among the foreign element. 

New Episode in an Old Saga 

The Scandinavians, speaking generally, 
are far less anxious than the Italians 
to make a fortune in Canada to carry 
away from the country to their 
European homes. They adopt the 
country and its ways. They are hardly 
more clannish than Scots or English. 
There is, of course, the tendency for 
them to work together. WTiere one 
obtains employment and sees an opening 
for another hand, he will very probably 
introduce a compatriot. But they take 
an interest, as of settlers who mean to 
stay, in the body politic, the affairs of the 
land, their adopted province and the 
Dominion. Their attitude is not that 
of exiles, or of people raking together 
money with which, W’hen a sum aimed 
at is gained, to return to their native 
land. They are frequently as good 
Canadians as are British settlers. In 
many ways Canada is like their own 
land ; and it is interesting to remember 
that long before Columbus sighted an 
island in the Caribbean, a Norseman, 
blown out of his course w'estward from 
Greenland, had sighted what was 
probably a part of the land to-day called 
Canada, “ a long, low shore, heavily 
wooded." 

To the Sound of the Bagpipe 
Clannishness seems to be a quality’ 
common, in a greater or less degree, 
to all races of men. There are whole 
counties in the eastern pro\dnces where 
the accents round the visitor suggest 
to him that he is really in Scotland. 
A"et the people he hears speaking may 
all be of Canadian birth, descendants 
of Scots immigrants. In other districts 
the Gaelic tongue is spoken ; the bag- 
pipe is heard at convivial gatherings. 
These are the people who, for a senti- 
ment, brought heather to Canada. 
Canada, by the way, has no true heather 
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PROUD GARDENER OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 

British Columbia is a land of orchards and market gardens where 
vegetables grow so fine that potato stories replace the fish stories 
heard elsewhere. This proud gardener has got something worth 
talking about in his radishes 
Pkcdo, Canadian National — Grand Trunk Railways 


native to it. What is sometimes called 
heather and sometimes heath, growing 
at certain altitudes in the mountains, 
is really phyllodoce. To Vancouver 
Island an Englishman similarly intro- 
duced broom, which has added its yellow 
beauty to the native beauty, and has 
caused him to be sometimes 
anathematised by farmers. 

The provinces of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick show a strong element 
of descendants of United Empire 
Loyalists, a large mining and industrial 
population connected particularly with 
the Dominion Steel and Dominion Coal 
Companies. 

In Ontario we find a very strong 
Scots element mixed with United 
Empire Loyalists, and there is a constant 
influx of new immigrants joining them, 
chiefly from Scotland and Ireland. 
There is a German group, originally 


Mennonites, around the 
city now known as 
Kitchener. Tn the east- 
ern counties of Quebec 
round Sherbrooke we 
have a little island, as 
it were, of English- 
speaking people sur- 
rounded by French, 
which is very much to 
Quebec what Ulster is 
to the rest of Ireland. 
Montreal has 500,000 
French and 200,000 
British, with 50,000 Jews 
sandwiched between the 
two, more or less along 
the street called the St. 
Lawrence Main. In the 
province of Quebec the 
Irish are particularly 
strong, especially in 
politics. 

From this summary 
of the races represented 
in Canada, although 
many foreign races have 
been mentioned, it must 
not for a moment be 
imagined that these are 
in the ascendancy. They 
are mentioned merely to 
give a complete view of 
the country in the making. The 
reverse is the truth, and we close this 
section by remarking that the peoples 
of British extraction, the English- 
speaking races, are the dominant forma- 
tive, creative power. To transact 
business the foreigner must learn 
English. The ultimate race will be a 
hardy English-speaking race. 

A fine type of settler has been passing 
into the North-West of late from the 
Middle and Western states of the 
U.S.A. From Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, 
and Wyoming experienced farmers with 
a love of frontier-life have trekked as 
far as the Peace River country, and into 
British Columbia. A common sight on 
the Western plains is that of a canvas- 
covered wagon (prairie-schooner) with 
perhaps the mother driving, while the 
father and sons herd along the horses 
and cattle. Nebraska and Kansas axe 
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tC'O greatly settled for their taste. They 
seek space, and are io\al to the kind of 
their adoption. Many, perhaps most, 
of these were originail}’ Xew Englanders, 
or of British d.e^ct-nt. 

To a certain type, especiallyof English- 
men and Scotsmen 'aith a small lixed 
income and a large taste for an out-of- 
doors life, British Columbia appears 
specially to appeal, to judge by the 
numbers of this type encountered there. 
WTiit such a man does is to purchase a 
fruit rancli with bearing trees and per- 
foim sufficient work thereon for it to 


pay \\rtv. Tl hr him, and 

a place ir-mu h : r. : ■ upon 
hshing and hunttnc :rir^ cn 1 h:i- 

ciimbiiig expeditnns. H'* in 

touch, in the seme of knowing v. hn i- 
afoot in the wr.rld '-f th' uchp :y 
subscribing to the joumak of has ta-te. 
There are many worse ways of life. 
For men who like that sort of life there 
is none better I The great pianists and 
sincfers do not all, by any means, make 
a long jump from Toronto to Vancouver. 
Winnipeg, Regina, and Calgary are 
large enough to attract them. Even 



JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE IN AN OUTSIZE IN GIANT CABBAGES 
Although the soil of Alberta is among the richest in all Canada, it is given to few to raise a vegetable 
of such gargantuan proportions as the cabbage shown in this photograph. Grown on a farm in the 
Mirror district near Lake Buffalo, it stands as a living testimonial to the fertility of the soil then 
PkotOt CanaUiaH National — 0ra»d Trunk RaHuays 
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TAPPING THE SUGAR MAPLE FOR ITS SAP 

The tree is tapped in spring before foliage develops. The incision 
is made some three feet from the ground, and the average >ield 
from each tree is about four pounds of sugar 
PltotOy CaftaUian Pacific Railway 


such smaller centres as Cranbrook and 
Nel^n are not utterly despised. By 
timing the winter vacation to “ the 
coast (Vancouver), the women-folk 
among this t^pe of settler can keep in 
touch with music, too, and hear the 
best instrumentalists and singers. 

In the treatment of the native Indian, 
Canada takes the highest place of all 
nations of the continent that have an 
Indian question. In Mexico the Indian 


is frequently treated with 
diabolical inhumanity and 
brutality, as witness the 
sad, the heart-breaking 
history of the Yaquis; in 
the United States of 
America the tale of injus- 
tice and treaty-breaking 
that drove tribes to open 
revolt where they were 
strong enough, and, where 
they were not, to sullen 
mistrust of all white ways, 
is notorious. It was that 
injustice that caused the 
founding, by friends of 
the Indian, of the Indian 
Rights Association of the 
United States of America. 
In Canada, although there 
have been outstanding 
examples of dilatoriness 
and procrastination, the 
unwinding of red tape, 
treaties with the Indians 
have alw’ays been made 
in good faith. 

As far as it is possible 
for a race that sees its 
ancient lands in the 
keeping of new^-comers, 
the Canadian Indian is 
happy. Also, the agents 
are generally" men of pro- 
bity and experience w^ho 
regard their office as a 
kind of national trust, 
something more than a 
means of livelihood. 
The kind of man desired 
for such a post is one 
with knowiedge of at 
least one Indian lan- 
guage, knowiedge of 
agriculture, and knowiedge of the 
Indian. 

The system of dealing with the Indians 
is one of reservations of land set apart 
for them, with payment of treaty dues, 
in cash, in kind — blankets, cattle, agri- 
cultural implements, etc. Many tribes, 
even of the West, have made good 
progress in cultivation of land or the 
raising of cattle. British Columbia 
Indians have for long w^orked as navvies 
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ROUGH AND READY METHOD OF PURIFYING THE MAPLE SUGAR 

t.e be Jn- .„gar. The cauldrons are then roinoxed and the su^ar allowed rH oof^ 
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STIRRING TIMES ON THE COMPLETION OF THE SUGAR PURIFYING 

h«ia, the receptacle in readiness his sisters carefuUy ladle out the^^^;.mrtheirsp^^ 
Photos^ Ontario Government 
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ScaneredTnfon” RISE 

few years hence a good homestead will stand the this mark many a spot where a 

Meantime, this plank house, well waXd when snow U on ^n.m «? ‘be right t>-pe. 

outside. iscomfortableenough“rhlJth?mi;,°in"h7^ 

Photo, J. C. D. Taylor 
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yHt ndty <ioo|wriiS!»^bet^^*^ * “A BUIUDING-BEE" 

Cwuldbm pimcfS. 'niis^**]SSS4S^{L?^^ up is a very pJeasant fcattero at 
««■»• Irom mikt itmd to ktStSSier ahaod yfhere the neighbotm havi 
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PLEASED WITH THE FRUIT OF THEIR LABOURS 
e^t •’>'‘*'6 South Mountains fn»n the damagins 

pollecting buckeK^ ^se 

^ippeo overseas to grace the tables of their sisters in the Old Country 
^MotOt Canadian Pacific Railway 
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PERSUASION IS OFTEN NEEDED DURING THE CATTLE-BRANDING SEASON 




LORDS OF THE LARIAT MOUNTED READY FOR THE DAY'S WORK 

The exaggerated ccwhoy, dear to boyhood, is seldom found outside the realms of tlie cinematograph. 
He has beerx superseded* by a business-like fellow in coarse trousers and old felt hat, who favours the 
Texan saddle and toe-cap stirrup and is too bu^y tending the cattle on the plains of Alberta to concern 
himself ^^^th the “sticking up “ of unwary travellers 
Phot'), Ctinaji.iv Pacif.c Rail’£a\ 

on the railways, and in large numbers grubby as the people of city slums, 
they are employed at the fisheries there. The Six Nation Indians of Ontario — 
They are a dark-skinned people, originally the Five Nations, Mohawks, 
varying in hue from that of a new to Oneidas, Onondagas, Senecas, and 
that of an old penny. On the Pacific Ca\Tigas. but another tribe, the 
coast are many tribes that suggest more Tuscaroras, was added to that con- 
strongly, to a casual glance, a ^Mongolian federacy — are, on the average, the 
origin, now almost unanimousl}’ believed equals of the average white settlers in 
by the biologists to be the origin of all the ways of white civilization. They are 
than do the plains tribes, or the Indians chiefly fanners, but many are in 
of the East. Generalisations on the race professions and trades, 
question are unwise. They vary vastly. There are still, among the less 

according to tribes and according to sophisticated of the tribes, members 
individuals in any given tribe. Yet this who would well repay the study of 
can be safely said : a high order of the biologist. It would be almost as 
intelligence is possessed by many ; and though, in the twentieth century, he 
that they arc honest, as a race, is one talked to a man of the Neolithic Age — to 
generalisation borne out by innumerable find the savage often touchingly fine ; 
stories of those in closest relations with in matters of observation intensely 
them. This honesty remains in most alert ; in regions of metaphysics patheti- 
tribes even to the present day with its cally inquiring and baffled. But for full 
great influx of white population, all understanding of the mind of such (the 
members of which do not hold such type least affected by our civilization of 
high \Tews upon mine and thine as did the steel age, or the automobile age), a 
the aboriginal in his natural state. In knowledge of the language of the Indian 
the matter of cleanliness some are as in question is essential, plus sympathy, 
particular as the lower animals, some as There are several distinct linguistic 
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>tocks of the American Indian^ : tl: 
do not m-roly ^:'cak wtryirr^ dialcc 
The Sarcecs, 

Cal::ary in Ahooita, are bat a 

extin 't:on looming Lch-re them 
it (bit> not hef .re ail. 

No neighbouring tribe, and no white 
man, has cvon been able rishtiv to 
ma-ter their speech. For that reason, 
h'r contmunication \\’ith their kind of 
other tribes by labial speech as well 
as and apart from the sign language 
they speak the tongue of the Crees, 
of which most otiier plains tribes 
have at least a smattering. The 
linguistic mentality of the Indian may 
be partly gauged from the fact that he 
often can speak, not only his own 
tongue and that of a neighbouring 
tribe, but English as well. 

The Indian sign language is v^ery 
interesting, not only because it can 
e.Kpress ideas as well as material matters, 


THE CAXAD/AXS 

\ey but becaU'f:: '..f :h c".''' ■ 'I '■ c '-rures 

in conveying it. Ir/h :: - r.' 

facial grimace as he movc^ h.^ .’or A in 
this language. 

Many whites do not krrv.’ :-f it- 
existence, for the Indian is very shy, 
aloof, in the presence of whites, regarding 
many things. Although man, by the 
time he came to these parts of our 
planet now called America, had speech, 
biologists and philohjgists are divided 
as to whether the sign language pre- 
dated speech or was originated simply 
because of the many difrerent languages 
spoken. 

Old Country people of urban tastes 
and a certain type may frequently be 
heard speaking of Canada as though it 
were a name svnon^inous with dis- 
comfort. Actual! being a new 
country in the making, it offers many 
comforts, especially in its little towns 
and the residences near these towns, that 



FUNERAL PROGRESS OF THE MONARCHS OF THE FOREST 

Axemen, hook-tenders, ringing slingers, boomsmen, engineers — every man engaged in the lumber 
business is a skilled artist in his department of the wonderful industry that turns a towering green 
tree into the paper on which this picture is printed. Here, on a logging railway, built on a track oi 
, huge tree trunks, an engine is hauling other huge tree trunks through the forests of British Cohimbia 
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involuntary dip for the good of their health 

m single file down a narrow indme fiUed Calgary ranch sho\^ above. Driven 

.ecks before passing out at the far end, whilst a man « “thtt ‘toucht 


towns of the same littleness in the Old 
Countn' do not offer. This being the 
age of electricity, it is natural to the 
Canadian to make use of it in the verv 
beginning of a settlement. In man y 
a small place of only a thousand or two 
inhabitMts that house is the exception 
which is not connected with the tele- 
phone system. The morning’s shopping 
IS largely done by wire. The clothes, 
when not given to a steam or electric 
laundry to wash, or to the Chinese 
washee-man, are washed by electric or 
by water-power contrivances. Even 
r^ch^ far distant from town are on 
the telephone, the difficulties of distance 
^ing conquered, and the expense to 
the su^ber lessened, by the use of a 
party hne, which means that more than 
one house is served by one line, with 
m arrangement of varjdng rings for 
the vanous subscribers 

th^aveller comes upon the most 
naoctoa conveniences. The Peace 


river ferry is typical. This being also 
the age of gasolene (petrol), ferries on the 
remotest river run by its aid. These 
^e broad craft, capable of carr}ing 
immense loads, automobiles, wagons, 
horses, pedestrian passengers. A wire 
cable, with sufficient sag allowed for 
river-craft to pass on the water safely, 
connects shore and shore, passing 
through the ferry-boat, where, to obtain 
a purchase, it is wound twice round 
two upright wheels called bull-wheels. 
When the engine revolves these wheels 
the ferry hauls itself across. 

The great department stores must 
be mentioned. These have a highly 
specialised system of catalogue trade. 
Their catalogues go to the remotest 
parts. If goods do not give satisfaction, 
they may be returned, and all cost is 
refunded. Should costs have decreased 
.between issue of the catalogue and 
ordering of the goods, the change is 
returned with a note stating that prices 
have lowered. Should the prices have 
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increa=''»'J. a may be at 

tlie original prirt.* rf tl.e article desired, 
with a note -*atintr lije current price 
'"'f the exa-' t artic le -^rdATcd. For mi's! 
pryph , rcf. habi^t what might !:»e railed 
iiio nwriience- in 1:^7 recrirns farthest 
ir'iii the roaring corajiiercial cotttres, 
where tl'^ere are rrmrU, are amply 
atoned for by the freednm of the lite. 

It is ahtv.i-t impressible to go amy- 
tvliere in the Dominion without hieing 
ti^Id ri.at bore is Gods country. The 
atreciii n fur his land of the Canadian 
hrrn, - r by a<i'iptiun, is readily under- 
standable. Srenirally there is gieat 
chaiTi, Even the plains exercise a 
s]7ed on tiicse who have lived upon 
them. From the rigours of their 
winters, and hard work on a new tract, 
many a man has departed to seek a 


milder r.oirhbtnri,,' 'd — oi 
quicker return-. Ihtr. - r'.^ — 
to show hew often su b v hae-: hnt 
a phra-e in erntmen -p" . d, 'h'-. : 
" Back to tlie baid-headvd prairie. 

It implies one quality of t! e stran je 
lure of these parts, namely, that it 
is difticuh to diagnose. But thorc it i- 
— ^marked. Orange groves of Florida 
sound as alluring as the isles of the 
Lotus Eaters when, during a cold 
snap, it is thirty degrees below zero. 
But away from the plains a man recalls 
the tranquil nights and the luminous 
stars, and the riding in the clear air. 
Curling, skating, “ socials,’* surprise 
parties, make up part of the fun. ^^1here 
there are hills or mountains, ski-ing 
added to the list of winter sports. In 
a land of big distances men soon come 



NET TAKINGS OF THE PRINCE RUPERT HERRING FISHERIES 
The herring fleet has just returned from a successful expedition, and the process of unloading the 
catch begins. The man armed with the long pole propels the net which has been filled with the fish 
over the huge truck, in which a comrade stands thigh-deep to pack them. The lad in the for«ro<md 
pulls the cord releasing the fish, and the operation is then repeated 
Photc, “ Canada ** 
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WOODEN BARRIERS AGAINST WINTER SNOWS 
These railway sur\'eyors have found a vantage-point on one of 
the snow sheds bordering the railway. Strongly built of heavv 
beams the snow sheds break the fall of snow avalanches from the 
hills in their rear* thus keeping clear the permanent vray 
Photo, Canadian Pacific Railvcay 


'o think little 
Thc-T' are the Fall 
the Rf.uii'J-Up?, t!ie Stam 
pede? — varion? names for 
days of relaxation in the 
autumn.' Automobiles go 
almost everywhere, across 
prairies where there are 
no roads, through moun 
tains where the roads arc 
<»f the roughest. Thc\ 

L<re mostly strong cars 
with a high clearance, 
fitted to cope with the 
renditions. 

The charm of the 
mountains at all seasons, 

-cenically. is great. There 
is the exquisite spring with 
clear airs, and birch and 
tamarack showing a sift 
of palest green among the 
deep green of the pines 
and firs. There are the 
basking summers, with 
their coloured butterflies 
and dragon-flies, their wild 
flowers and humming- 
birds, their tremendous 
profusion of edible wild 
berries. Then all who 
care for camping out, and 
can camp out for holiday, 
do so. There are the 
autumns, drifting into 
Indian summer, one of 
the most delightful of the seasons, 
mellow, warm, but not too w'arm, with 
cool nights. 

Then there is winter, not felt as cold 
as a thermometer reading of a day's 
minimum temperature suggests, because 
of the dryness of the snow and of the 
air and the frequency of sunshine. All 
the trees have their w^hite lace-work, 
and every stump is topped by a pom- 
pom of snow. In more humid lands 
that lace-w*ork and that pom-pom 
would quickly drip aw^ay into damp, cold 
slush. The winter heating appliances 
are such that comfort is attained even 
in log-cabins, or it might be more to the 
point to say even in frame houses, for 
the log-cabin is notably cool in summer, 
cosy in winter. 


The country is vast, but there 
is a remarkable train service. In 
Saskatchew’an are many ranchers who 
recall easily the days when they used 
to make up sleighing parties to sleigh 
their wheat all the way from as far as 
where is now the busy little city of 
Saskatoon to the main, and at that 
time the only, line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Look at the map as it 
is to-day — a very spider's web of 
railway lines serving aU sections. As 
soon as a new section shows that it will 
cover costs, a spur-line is flung into it. 

The service of lake and river steamers 
is excellent. In the matter of comfort 
there is something of the romantic 
and certainly of contrast, voyagii^ 
down the great rivers of the West or 
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mountain ELYSIUM FOR JADED WORKERS 
At eastern edge of the Rocky Movintains in Alberta, Banff, 
jnth its fine climate and surroundings, is famous as an inland 
bealth resort. On the Canadian Pacific Railway, it caters for 
innumerable visitors to its pine-girt fastnesses 
Photo, Catiadutn Pacific Railway 


on the lakes of British Columbia, 
looking out at primitive wilderness 
from the saloons of these boats, with 
their comfortable divans, their pleasant 
dining-rooms, their excellent cuisine. 


They are chiefly large 
flat craft with encased 
stem-wheel to prevent 
contact with snags, trees 
fallen in the great woods 
and washed by the creeks 
into the main lakes and 
rivers. 

Temperatures vary 
considerably, but it is 
erroneous to believe that 
the weather gets steadily, 
by definite degrees, colder 
the farther north one 
goes. Altitude has much 
to do with temperature. 
Very definite evidence of 
this is seen by those who 
climb the mountains of 
the West. In the Indian 
summer it is possible to 
leave a warm valley 
where, though perhaps 
the humming-birds have 
gone, the dragon-flies are 
still shuttling to and fro, 
and to mount up into 
snow and see icicles 
hanging from the tassels 
of the tall cedars, ail in a 
few hours. 

The presence or absence 
of forests has also a great 
influence on weather 
conditions, as the North- 
West Indians knew in the 
old days, when they were 
wont to herd their horses 
into hilly and wooded 
country during cold spells 
on the plains. Along the 
foothills of Alberta there 
often blows in winter- 
time a warm wind out of 
the West, called the 
Chinook, which will un* 
cover the grass over 
wide stretches. This 
wind also affects the 
Upper Columbia Valley 
where the bench-lands, the flat-topped 
lower portions, like escarpments for 
the foothills of Rockies and Selkirks, 
are often cleared of snow in winter. 
Southern British Columbia, near the 
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coii5t, hcL> a winter climate much like 
that of Devon or C ornwall. 

The most severe cold is encountered 
on treeless plains : but when one hears 
of exceptional decrees of frost being 
experienced, it has to be remembered 
that these only last for a few days. It 
would be as sensible, hearing of a heat- 
wave in summer, to jump to the conclu- 
sion that it lasted from May to October. 
It was this dread of the cold that, in the 
earlier days, dissuaded many eastern 
farmers from moving into the North- 


West Terr:: o:* . 

pleased t];e IV: i* ^ ■ ‘ 

and was doubtless * * : ! " r 
the fur trade coming out ot N r:’. - 
West, for with settlement the fur - l j 
would diminish, the fur-bearing 
retreat. There are often days of great 
heat in summer : there are days of great 
cold in \Wnter, and frostbite is not 
uncommon when proper precautions 
are neglected. But expeditions in mid- 
winter in the Far North are only made 
by men familiar with the conditions, 
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WHERE SURE FOOT AND STEADY HAND ARE ESSENTIALS OF SAFETY 
With his household gods lashed securely to the pack pony foUowinit him, this prospector is setting 
cut on the mountain trail fresh helds to conquer. Laboriously tracing their path through the rugged 
heights, trails such as this, fashioned by the pioneers of the past, a0ord a safe though rough pass^ 
for those who are accustomed to the precipitous slopes that border them 
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REST AND TRANQUILLITY UNDER THE TREES AT THE EDGE OF THE ROCKIES 
The party has pitched camp in a clcariiif? in the Jasper Forest Park that ‘ikirts the Rni ky Mountains in the vic inity of tlie Yellowlietwl .M<» t 

content to await in idleness the arrival of the midday meal which the camp ccjok on the riKht of tlie photn;;rapli will prep.ue when he h.i-» hm .1 
apron. The table under the trees with its bright cloth and the presence ot the dogs lend a honu‘ly touch t(» the vein' 

Photo, ( unathidn A'alwnril ftrunJ 7 tunh A’rft/T/</vi 
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MAKING A PORTAGE IN MANITOBA 

When 111* rnTii-f up^trt'uin barred by falls or rapids the 
\c\aper briru'- Ins faaoe ashore, removes everything from it, 
and earner U at and oar^n overland to a point above the 
obsta^'*e whnit; he can reload and refloat it 


conversant with the ways of life. 
People attire tfieniselves in keeping with 
the weather, summer and winter. 

Zero weather, or ev’en a few* degrees 
below% is to most a great delight 
exhilarating, joyous. It has to be 
remarked that the sun is much more 
often seen in the Xorth-West in winter- 
time than in more humid lands. Men 
working out of doors on average winter 
will often discard coat and draw 
off gloves. The sun is warm upon 
them, despite the snow. Sun-tan in 
winter would seem stiange in Britain. 

lx)ng exposure to cold, with insufficient 
nourishment is a different matter. But 
with the settlmg of the cmintiy the 
ocjcttskiii lor loi^ and perilous jour- 
WQTS in iuuspkioiis weather decreases. 
Ri^ways stretch over the land. The 


telephone wire? tangle 
the settlements together 
and prevent the need 
for many a journey that 
the early immi;c rants 
found essential. 

Stories are not 
common of men comin:^ 
out even of the Far 
North (Hudson’s Bav 
Company men, and the 
likeh where they had 
tjcarce a day’s iilne?-, 
and going to milder 
regions where they were 
attacked by pulmonary 
troubles, subject to chihs, 
and felt the cold more, 
despite the assurance ol 
the thermometer and oi 
those accustomed to a 
humid winter that it was 
not cold at cill 1 And 
the summing up of the 
climatic condition>, even, 
or one might say especi- 
ally, in the Nonh-\Vcst, 
where the cold is at 
times in mid-winter, for 
two or three days on 
end, severe, is that 
their chief effect sepni-> 
to be the production of 
a hardy and stalwart 
race. 

The following list gives the principal 
religious sects of Canada arranged in 
order of precedence according to the 
number of adherents : Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Bapti'=^ts, 
Lutherans, Greek Church, Jews, Men- 
nonites, Congregationalists, Doukhobors. 

Writing of a land in w'hich more than 
half of the inhabitants are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, agriculture should 
take first place in a summary of the 
labour of the people. The vast stretch 
of country extending west of Winnipeg 
through Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and into the Edmonton district of 
Alberta, comprises hundieds of miles 
of almost unbroken wheat cultivation, 
and promises to be the greatest wheat- 
field m the world. The wheat-belt lies 
near the great railroads, at the stations 
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along which stand the immense elevators 
in which the grain is stored until it can 
be carried by water and rail to the port 
of shipment. The shortage of elevator 
space is one of the gra\'est difficulties 
confronting Canada’s agricultural future, 
and although the situation is being eased 
by the development of the flour-milling 
industry, the problem can only be 
solved by increasing the railroad accom- 
modation during the short period when 
open-water carriage is available. 

Oats form an important crop, but 
barley is not widely grown. The ques- 
tion of continuous cropping is one that 
receives constant attention, but to 
which no general answer can be given. 
Wliile it is certain that no land can 
stand perpetual cropping, it is not easy 
to say how the assistance at present 
given by mere summer fallowing, supple- 
mented in the middle and southern 
states by the ploughing of green crops, 
can be increased. Clo\^er does not 
flourish in Manitoba, and fertilization 
of the vast grain area by stockyard 
manure is a practical impossibility. 
Time will bring the solution of these 
as of all other practical problems. 
Meanw’hile, the wheat-belt is Canada’s 
richest asset. 

Mixed farming on the sectional unit 
of 640 acres, and still more on half 
and quarter sections, is largely engaged 
ill throughout Canada, and immense 
capital is invested in dairy-farming, 
cattle-ranching and horse-raising, espe- 
cially in the Farther West. 

Not a province of the Dominion but 
knows the sound of the muffled wwdy 
echoes of the axe-clips and the rasp of 
the cross-cut saw. The sound ceases. 
There is a call of : “ Timber ! “ then a 
moment’s lull, followed by a preliminary 
crackling of twigs, a rushing sound, a 
subdued rending, a snap, a dull thud. 
Another tree is down. There is the 
coughing of the donkey-engine as, chains 
affixed, the tree is drawn away on the 
first stage of its journey from the silent 
places where it has grown, a tall home of 
woodpeckers and squirrels, to become 
mast, telegraph pole, planks for floors or 
walls, window-sa^ or door, furniture, or 
to be cut into match blodcs and shipped 


\ 



JOHN HENRY OF FORT GARRY 
He is factor at Lower Fort Gany, one of the 
historic trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Until 1870 a mere village, it was 
the nucleus from which Winnipeg and the 
Province of Manitoba devel^>ed 
Photo, Hudson*t Bay Comfiaay 
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in that state to the match factories, stages; they are hauled up a skidway 

To this end men work in the winter at the mill’s end and, on a moving plat- 

woods, clad in Mackinaw coat, wearing form, approach the saws. These come 

thick w'oollen socks outside the trousers, up through slits in the moving steel 

reaching to the knees, and gum-rubber belt, or platform. The operators have 

boots. The snow is so dry (in many parts their notes for the day regarding the 

it is impossible to make snow’balls of it) lengths and thickness of sawn timber 

that these socks excellently serve to shed wanted. Up come the saws. They 

the snow' and to keep the w'earer warm. hum, they scream, the sound rises 

In the spring the rivers and creeks shrill, then dw’indles to a hum again, 

carry the logs dowm upon their way to Another tree is no moie a tree, no 

the saw’-mills. A hardy body of men more a log, but lumber, 

are those w’ho wdeld picaroon, canthook. The chief centres of the lumber industry 
and pee\ne in this calling. By lake- are in Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, 

sides, or by broad river-sides, down the New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Saskatche- 

tributaiy streams of w^hich these logs w'an, Manitoba, Alberta, Prince Edward 

are w^ashed, or, in the absence of Island, and Yukon. The mills nmnber 

sufficient natural water, flumed, a series between three and four thousand, 

of logs chained together makes wffiat is A government forestry department 
called a boom. VVithin its confines the attends to the questions of timber limits, 

logs are gathered, eventually to be rafted forest reserves, reafforestation, guarding 

aw’ay mill-ward.s. Come then the last a.gainst fire, and fire-fighting. It must not 

be thought that all fires 
are the result of incen- 
diarism, or of carelessness 
of campers regarding the 
extinguishing of their fires. 
Far from it. In lightning 
storms not followed by 
rain, fires frequently break 
out. In a dry summer 
the haze of these bush 
fires often hangs along 
the great valleys of the 
Rockies and Selkirks, so 
that the peaks are invis- 
ible and an acrid odour 
is in the nostrils miles 
from the scene of con- 
flagration. 

From the cod fisheries 
of the great banks off 
Newfoundland, and the 
lobster canneries of the 
Atlantic sea-board, across 
to the salmon canneries 
of the Pacific coast, and 
the whaling regions of 
the Arctic, there is all 
the romance of reality. 

Fresh fish from the 
Pacific coast, in their 
season, sell in the 
markets of Montreal and 
New York, carried all the 



CHIEF BEN CHARLES 

In his war p^t be preseats the romance of the West as it actually 
was. He ® his left hand and in his right the coup 

sock symhohsing his personal bravery and honour 
MudamU Bmy Company 
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TWO VARIATIONS OF CROWNING GLORY AMONG THE STONEY INDIANS 

res^Jvatfon the finishing touches to his squaw’s al fresco toilet on their lianff 

^^hlch the smiling old lady takes in her neatly-parted, oiled hair, is only 
excelled by that of her spouse in his top-hat. Tastefully adorned with a band of gold braid, bearing 
his name in white letters, it is one of his most cherished possessions 
PhotOt Canadian Pacific Railway 


way across the continent in refrigerator 
cars. Fish caught in their season off 
the Atlantic coasts sell in the markets 
of Winnipeg and the cities of the Middle 
Western states. Yet fish naturally 
frozen are considered better than fish 
artificially frozen. WTiitefish, pike, 
yellow pickerel, and other fish are 
caught through holes 'in the ice. They 
are thus frozen as soon as taken, and can 
be shipped long distances in cold storage. 
Tfie cured fish of Canada, chiefly 


cod, haddock, ling, pollock, mackerel 
salmon, go to markets as far away 
as in the West Indies. The salmon 
canneries of the Pacific coast are 
world-famous. They employ a vast 
number of men. In some years the 
native Indian has outnumbered the 
white in this work. Chinese and 
Japanese by hundreds are also thus 
employed. It is an unforgettable sight 
to see the salmon running, when looking 
from a bridge or a clifi, above of 
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their favourite waters. In their 
thousands they pass, close as gold- 
fish in an overcrowded bowl, but they 
are of silver, a changing pattern of 
silver under the water. Of the British 
Columbia pack 72.8 per cent, are ex- 
ported ; 27.2 per cent, the Dominion 
itself absorbs. Apart from those taken 
for the canneries, a great number, of 
which no statistics can be gathered, 
are caught by the Indians and the 
settlers, and smoked for food supply. 
Halibut is another fish that brings a 
large revenue. They are mostly pur- 
chased from individual boat owners, 
who set out chiefly from the ports of 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 


In the great Dominion, and espec- 
ially in the West of it, men are 
inclined much less than in the Old 
Country to attach themselves to one 
calling. A man may work in the mines 
for a part of the year, or in logging 
camps or saw-mills, and also o\vn a 
boat in which, his own master, he goes 
to the halibut fishing. The fish are 
exported fresh, salted, and smoked. In 
inland waters a great deal is done in 
the whitefishing. Formerly only the 
great lakes were fished for that 
market, but now the lakes of the 
North also have their whitefishers for 
the larger markets. The total value 
of Canadian fish taken has averaged 



HARDY INHABITANTS OF THE FRIGID YUKON TERRITORY 

^ Klon^ke on the discovery of gold in 1896, the few Indians who 
westerly of Canada s northern territories existed by fishing and trapping. But 
camps and settlements most of them found employment as camp 
foUowers and soon adopted the clotmng of their masters, which, though less picturesque, is certainly 
warm and serviceable in the severe cold of Yukon winters 
Photo, C. L. Z>. Maxw^ 
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DARK-HUED NIMROD CARVED IN LIVING BRONZE 

The lithe figure of this young chieftain of the Blackfeet tribe, posed upon his bare-backed steed 
pesents a picture of supple grace worthy of a Rodin. Renowned for their skill and prowess as 
hunters, the Blackfeet Indians of the Algonkian stock who inhabit the plains of Alberta, are rapidly 
decreasing before the inroads of white civilization 

annually, of recent years, about Their suppl es, purchased there, would 
£10,250,000. fail, and they would then live on the 

Many years ago a common sight in. country, fishing, hunting, collecting 
the mountains of the West was that of edible roots and berries for their larder, 
a man, generally slouch-hatted and and building themselves log-cabins to 
dusty, trudging along before a laden spend the winter months in w'hen the 
pack-horse. The load of the horse was a snows came. Or at a Hudson's Bay 
small tent, a ground sheet, flour, bacon, Company*s post they would again 
and other foods, axe, pick, shovel, outfit and pass on, looking for floats 
washing-pan. This was the prospector, in the ra\'ines and, a float found, looking 
drawn from all lands, all social strata, for another to give direction of the 
Sonietimes the horse had to be left mother lode, or washing the sand of 
behind, the quest going on^ by canoe creeks for indication of the presence of 
in summer and dog-sleigh in winter, gold-dust. The latter variety of mining, 
From months to years these men would placer-mining, can be undertaken with 
be gone from their jumping-ofif place, very little capital— hence it is called, 
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DEAR BURDENS ON MOTHERS’ BACKS 
Indian cradles are beautifully ornamented \vith designs, embroidery, 
and tinkling trinkets for the baby to play with. When travelling 
on horseback the infant’s arms are fastened inside the bandages 
to safeguard it in case of a fall 


in the vernacular, poor 
man mining — but ore- 
bodies require capital to 
work them, and entail the 
ser\’ice of crushing plant, 
concentrator, snaelter. 

Formerly, the discover- 
er of a high-grade body of 
ore could sell his discovery 
outright for a large sum 
to a mining company. 

Now it is more usual for 
capital to lease from him 
his claim for a period of 
years with the option of 
renewal of tenure. 

The well-known Silver 
King and Bonanza ore 
fields of Kootenay, British 
Columbia, were found 
b}’ two half-breeds who 
were looking for strayed 
horses. There is in that country a 
species of game-bird called fool-hen, 


which can be very closely approached— 
close enough to allow of a well-aimed 



CAMPED ON THE PLAINS: A BLACKFEET FAMILY AT HOME 
Elenientary as its cKHiistnictiao is, a Blackfeet wigwam is a comfortable enough home. It is 
remarkable for ease with which the buffalo-hide walls can be taken down, packed on the 
suppoctiiag pine poles, and so drawn by a horse to the site of a new encampment 
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r ofc 


half-L; < ^ ■; 

fijol-iien.- irv ^ tn 
::lliL2 his r^'cket 


PRIZE PAPOOSES PACKED IN SHOES 

Thi> baby o::;' petition illustrates the squaws’ method of carryiL:! 
toeir children about. The baby is bandaged to a board amd set 
erect in a shce-Iihe cradle, supported on tl:e mother’s ba-k by 
broad straps 


threw. Thy wd- 

^ucce->h:I ; b t.> that 
^ I 'irrl— tiil’dni there was an 
unex pc c t ed rcq iie I . ♦ )l 

his rytiirii, while rleaihkg 
uiit hi- p-'cket, he wm?. 
ubrcrved bv tt white mb,n 
con\'ersant w’ith rriin^r- 
diogy, whci inquired : 

\\iiere did yrrj get 
these little st« *nes ? ’ * The 
answer led to a return 
to the scene and the 
staking of claims. 


stick or stone saving expenditure of Often a curious history lies in th^ 
a cartridge. A cartridge is v’aluable name of a mine as in the name of ; 






r 


TENTED FIELD OF STONEY INDIANS AMONG THE PINEWOODS OF BANFF 
Unlike the canva'^ tents of civilization, the wigwams or tipis of the Indian require no guy ropes to 
support them. Strong poles, lashed together at the top, form the skeleton of a cone, over which 
skins are stretched to form the covering. Many of the wigwams are painted with totem desigits 

Photo, S, .VoW#, Banff 
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city. Another British Columbia muit", 
the Seveii-Up. was -n cabed because t\V'> 
buyers wanted it, and eacdi was willin'^ 
to pay the same price. Trie i^rospecttsr 
who had it for sale suggested tliat they 
should take a pack of cards and play a 
game of seven-up to decide to which he 
should sell. So it was done ; and the 
name records a little incident typical 
of the ways of e.vcitements.” One of 
the most celebrated excitements or 
gold-strikes, as such discoveries are 
called, was in the Cariboo country. 
Others were the Wild Horse Creek rush 
and the Yukon excitement. Yet 
another, more recent, at Cobalt, in 
Ontario, brought men from all over the 
world in the \s‘ay such disco\'erie3 always 
do. In 1920-21 new discoveries of 
petroleum in the Mackenzie river basin 
took many oil-seekers into the northland . 
The Imperial Oil Company staked nine 
miles on each side of the river not far 
from Fort Norman. 

Canada so far has paid more for 
imported minerals than she has obtained 
from her mines. The annual mineral 
production for the past few years has 
averaged over £30,000,000. 

With development of the country 
and the constant extension of transport 
facilities, the mineral production must 
inevitably greatly increase, considering 
the Dominion’s natural wealth of 
mineral. The area of coal lands in 
Canada is estimated at 111,160 square 
miles. Quebec is believed to supply 
about 80 per cent, of the world’s asbestos. 
The largest nickel mine in the world 
is the Creighton, near Sudbury, Ontario. 
It produced more than half of the world’s 
output of nickel in 1918. The Britannia 
{in British Columbia) is the world’s 
largest copper mine ; and the HoUinger 
(Ontario) is one of the w'orld’s richest 
gold workings. 

The two leading fur trading com- 
panies of Canada are the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, or, to give it its original and 
high-sounding name, that is like a 
bugle-caU, the Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay, and Re\illon Fr^res, 
Besides these companies there are 
indi\ddual traders known as free traders. 



PATWAWANTIN, AN OJIBWAY 
His tribe, of .-Mgonkian stock, is settled mainly 
in Manitoba and Ontario, this man coming 
from the Lake Superior district. Many of 
the Ojibways are the equals of the average 
whites among whom they dwell 
Photo, Hudson^s Bay Company 

and there are several large companies* 
both American and Canadian, with 
elaborate systems for collecting the skins 
annually from these widely scattered 
individual trappers. Nevertheless, 
the hold of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company and, to a lesser d^ee, that 
of Revillon Fr^res, amounts almost 
monopolies. Considering that the 
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Hudson's Bay Company was founded in 
1670, it is easily understandable that 
the Indians look upon it as the company 
par excellence. Although making large 
profits, it has been in the habit of 
assisting the Indians in lean years, not 
necessarily philanthropically, but in the 
way of a long-headed business concern. 
Accommodations are usual by traders 


in any land of temporary embarrass- 
ments but ultimate certainties. 

Competition has changed methods 
during the years. Ko longer in all parts 
can traders sit quietly waiting the 
sound of the dog-sleigh bells coming 
over the winter snow, or the click of the 
canoe poles and hail of the paddlersin 
summer, with little more to do than 
open the store to the arrivals. Now in 
many parts runners go out to the fur 


country to secure the furs and mal^ 
deals for their delivery. 

Apart from those whose chief mean 
of support is in furs, there are man 
men who spend part of the year i 
other callings, and in the winter repai 
to their trap line — ^to use the professions 
term — much in the way that men g 
to the great West Coast halibut fishing 
Most farmers who take u] 
land far from what maj 
better be called sophist! 
cation than civilization— 
for even in the wilds then 
is assuredly as high s 
standard of courtesy anc 
humanity as in the cities 
— are of a type which can 
turn a hand to many 
things. Horse - raising, 
wheat - growing, placer- 
mining, fur-getting — they 
go from one to the other 
as the seasons and con- 
ditions allow. 

In 1920 the Canadian 
Fur Auction Sales Com- 
pany revived the Montreal 
fur sales which a hundred 
years ago it was their 
w’ont to hold there, and 
their intention is to con- 
tinue the practice annually. 

The daily auctions 
extended over one w^eek 
and realized many millions 
of dollars. The chief 
buyers were in the United 
States and in the United 
Kingdom. Before the 
Great War the princi|^ 
fur sales were held in 
London, New York, St. 
Louis, and Novgorod, 
in Russia. During the War the fur sales 
centre shifted to the United States. 
The Hudson's Bay Company then made 
sales upon sealed tender in Montreal. 
A fur auction was held at the Pas, 
Manitoba, on the edge of the 
country, in 1919, and the same year 
saw the flotation of the Canadian Fni 
Auction Sales Company— capital 
£1,000,000 — to revive the annual 
Montreal sales. So now again one of 



ADAPTATION TO NEW CONDITIONS 
These are Kootenay Indians, some five or six hundred of whom 
are settled in British Columbia. Of Kitunahan stock they have 
a small admixture of French and English blood. Under British 
control they show a tendency to increase 
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ARCHERS ALL IN A ROW AT TARGET PRACTICE 

The red-uin of to-day is loth to break with the ancient customs of hk peopie and delights to follow 
the habits and customs of his forefathers. These cowboys of the North-West still enjoy practising 
with their bows, and even if their arrows are no longer “ tipped with flint and winged with leathers, 
the same love of archerv, known to Hiaw’atha, remains with them in the present 
P>' !o, Publishers' Pk^to Servi'e 
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DISCIPLE OF WHITESKIN CIVILIZATION IN ALBERTA 
UTiile in outlying districts a few Indians still lead their old free life, trapping and hunting, most ot them 
are taking to agriculture and compete quite successfully with their white neighbours. Gone are 
the blanket and deerskins of former days, and most Indians now wear the serviceable but unpicturesque 
European dress and drive the plough over prairies wliere once they drove buffalo 
Pkoio^ Canadian Pacific Railway 
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A SAFE PERCH ON MOTHER^S BACK 
Engaged on domestic duties about the camp, the Indian mother 
keeps her child with her for safety. Strapped in its brightly 
coloured cradle the I’ttle one enjo^’S its trip to the full 


automobUe industry has 
of recent years had a 
great impetus. The out- 
put of the nine Ontario 
factories in 1920 was 
9,000 per day. 

Other important in- 
dustries are iron and 
steel, sugar and molasses, 
harness and saddler}^ 
textiles, woollen and cot- 
ton, and ship-building. 
Canada has fifty ship- 
yards for the building of 
steamships, and many 
lesser yards in ail 
pro\rinces for gasolene 
launches (motor-boats), 
for the making of which 
there are over twenty 
firms ; fifteen of these 
are in Ontario, which 
also leads in output of 
row-boats, canoe-boats, 
and canoes. 

In a country of such 
vast areas, served by so 
many lines of railway, 
and their steamboat 
connexions on lake and 
river, it is obvious that 
a great number of men 
find employment in 
transport and na\igation 
work, engineering, loco- 
motive shops, car- 
building, and allied 
industries. 


the greatest fur sales of the world is Regulations regarding both fishing 
likely to be held annually in the chief and hunting vary in the different 
fur-bearing country, as seems meet, provinces and are subject to change. 

Before leaving the occupations of Regarding migratory game birds, the 

Canada mention must be made, how- control is vested in the Dominion 


ever cursorily, of a few of the other 
important industries. For example — 
the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery. Plants for this 
manufacture are in Quebec, Ontario, 
M^toba, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Prince Edward Island, with an output 
valued, of recent years, at about 
£8,000,000 annually. The world's 
largest agricultural implement works 
are those of the celebrated Massey- 
Harris Company, at Toronto. The 


Government. Different regulations re- 
garding the taking of fish and shooting 
of game apply to residents and to ncm- 
residents, or sportsmen visiting to 
secure trophies. 

The chief big game, smaller game, 
and game birds of Canada are as follows ; 
musk-ox and Polar bear in the far 
north ; buffalo, which it is at all times, 
and wherever found, illegal to kill— a 
few remain in a wild state in the country 
about Peace river, in North Alberta, 
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and probably stray throns^h the passes spread on v. , av: in 

into Briti:rh Columbia; bear ^grizzly Britbh Colum: :a. T .rd 

and brov,rib tlie brown bear in almost in An^enca, cernes :: ::b 

all pr^'vinces, the erizzly in the Rockies than the New Hnjlarjd >: h':r 

and Selkirks, Alberta, British Columbia, westward is found in scu:h^:•rr: British 

Yukon ; caribou, mor.se, elk. wapiti. Columbia. 

antelope, deer --mule deer, white-tail Araons the smaller game are beaver 
deer — all these wide-spread, the caribou otter, ermine, rnarrin. Ivnx, hare, rabbit, 

wandering as far north as th.e Arctic mu-k-rat, skunk, wolvcmine, fox! There 

shores ; wolf, c^-yote — the latter wide- are vast numl'iers of grjphers, and of 



hush-a-bye baby on the tree top 

Mother-love and mother-wit are wdl develop^ among the Amencan Indians. On Vancottvw 
Island^^s crad e is found in use, the mother swinging it gently by means of a cord attached to ihw 
toe. The baby is laced to a flat board to keep its back straight— a commendable contrast to the 
method, illustrated on page 900, employed by Papuan movers 
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diitrn'nt 

Kindr, ti:('rr( that 

r]!:a:r:t 'X:h; the 

c h i pxTi i:n k , < ^ r -Li pn: i: c k . 
Game bird- arc -iiarp- 
tailed ,^roure, pinnated 
^Tuuse. ce i^r.u-e, wili'jw 
i.un:rr.only called 
p;trtri'L^r , -nipt , wo*)d- 
cuck, f»heasajit, quail, wild 
turkey, capcT-caiizie , duck, 
geese, brant, raiK,widge(jn, 
teal, white partridge (ptar- 
migan;, prairie chicken. 

Tile citier. of Canada are 
no mean cities, and each 
iias its distinctive 
qualities. There is Mon- 
treal, tile chief city of the 
Dominion, a bi-lingual 
city, the street names and 
public proclamations 
being printed in the two 
languages — French and 
English. It is both a 
University city — here 
being situated the famous 
McGill University — and a 
great centre of trade. 
Here there are head offices 
of commercial firms with 
world-wide interests. It 
is but a day’s, or a night’s, 
train journey from the 
great Atlantic seaboard 
cities of the United States 



QUAINT REGALIA OF COLUMBIAN INDIAN 

W'ith small, piercing eyes, prominent nose, and rinn chin, the 
counterpart of this fetish Columbian abounds among the 
Indians of Canada. His tribal scars mean as much to him as 
does the clan’s tartan to a Highlander 
PJtofo, Sir Harry Johmton 


— New York, Boston, Portland (Maine). Traffic in the city’s heart is constant 
It has seven miles of wharf front of and crowded. There is more evidence 


solid masonry, one of the largest, of what is called hustle. Although 
perhaps the largest, floating dry docks Toronto is now far from being a frontier 
in the world, warehouses, storage build- town, an odd air of frontier town 
ings. The suburbs stretch almost remains, of energy, expectancy, fun, 
continuously to St. Anne de BelleVue, even in commerce. From busy Yongc 
where is the celebrated Macdonald Street to its last suburb of tree-shaded 


College. The workshops of the Canadian bungalows, one feels that the spirit that 

Pacific Railway at Montreal employ is lulling and restful in old cities will 

6,000 men. In 1920, 638 transatlantic not lurk here for generations. The 

vessels arrived at Montreal, of w’hich restfulness in these suburban homes is 


460 flew the British flag, and 120 the 
LTiited States flag. 

Toronto (Ontario) has an entirely 
different atmosphere. Its inhabitants 
are chiefly of British extraction. Those 
least alive to the spirit of place feel the 
diflerence betw’een these two towns. 


of a different kind. An excellent tram- 
way system extends for miles into the 
surrounding districts. 

Quebec gives the visitor the illusion 
that he is in some antique city of France. 
Till comparatively recent years it was 
a walled city, and much of the old wall 
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remains with slits for musketr\’ fire 
and embrasures for cannon. Stucco- 
fronted houses, brightly painted, add 
to the foreign aspect, splashing Latin 
colour on the scene. The women at their 
marketing, if they but wore sabots, 
would complete the impression of being 
in Brittany. Shoemaking and the wood- 
pulp industry' flourish, and the trades 
usual to seaport towns. 

Ottawa, Federal capital of the 
Dominion of Canada, is also a great centre 
of the lumber industry, buzzing with 
saw-mills, the Chaudier Falls supplying a 
great water power. It is generally con- 
sidered the most picturesque city in the 
world. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, the 
western terminal city of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway st^stem, is a 
city of rapid growth. In iS86 the site 
of it was a dense forest. In May of that 
year came its real beginning, and in 


July a fire burnt down every house Save 
one. Since then the histoiy^ of Vancouver 
has been one of constant growth. 
Passengers and cargo steamers come and 
go between Alaska, Honolulu, Japan, 
China, the South Sea Islands, Australia, 
the Pacific ports of the States — Seattle, 
Portland (Oregon), San Francisco -I 
Panama, etc. A large percentage of the 
Oriental silk trade is negotiated through 
this city. Besides being a great shipping 
port and outfitting centre for miners, 
lumbermen, and prospectors going into 
the north of British Columbia and Alaska, 
it is a busy centre for the rich fanning 
country hung along the Fraser river. 
The world-famous salmon canneries of 
the Fraser river estuary are also tributary 
to its wealth. 

Victoria, on Vancouver Island, is 
the capital of the province of British 
Columbia. Here there are magnifi- 
cent governmental buildings. Large 



ONETIME SAVAOES WHO NOW ARE PEACEABLE CITIZENS 
These are Si wash Indians, and their name is a ccjmiption of the word ** sauvage,” which the early 
C^aoians applied to them. Settled in British Columbia they are engaged for the most part in 
ashing, iruit-canmng, hunting, the lumber industry, prospecting, and acting as guides. Many of 
them have the good fortune to be exceedingly prosperous people 
Pi Ota, Bay Ci>mpany 



MEMORIES OF THE PAST: KINNEWANKAN, CHIEF OF THE SIOUX 
Among' the Sioux tribe were included the finest men, physically, of all the Red Indian peoples, the 
boldest hunters, and the richest in material possessions in the old days when the country was stocked 
with buSaloes and wild horses. This chief’s costume is of elk skins, beautifully dressed and richly 
pictured, and his headdress of eagle plumes 
Photo, Hudson's Bay Company 

commercial houses do outfitting trade for St. John, New Brunswick, is Canada's 
the Yukon, for which it is a jumping-ofi chief winter port, with a $25,000,000 

place. The wide coal areas of Nanaimo dry dock and a $1,000,000 grain- 

lie 139 miles north of the city. At Esqui- elevator for w^heat transport w’ork, as 

malt Harbour, two miles away, are large spectacles of man's works ; and, as a 
naval storehouses and graving docks. spectacle of nature's, the celebrated 
Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia, has Reversible Falls, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, Fredericton, capital of New Bruns- 
and is one of the most important wick, is one of the prettiest cities in 

industrial centres in Canada. When the Canada, and though not the oldest, yet 

St. Lawrence is frozen, thus cutting off one with a kind of elderly charm. 

Quebec and Montreal from the Atlantic, There are many other important 
St. John (New Brunswick) and Halifax cities, old and young, in the Dominion, 
(Nova Scotia) are the chief seaports of and the youngest, with the oldest, have 
the Atlantic seaboard- Halifax transacts infinite possibilities for the future. It 
much trade with Europe, the United is a good phrase with which to cJo$^— 
States, and the West Indies. infinite possibilitxes 1 

\m 
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Canada 

II. The Making of British North America 

By A. G. Bradley 

Author of “Canada in the Twentieth Century " 


T he coasts of what we row cal’ 
rana/ia were known to European 
explorer.^, wiialers, and hshermen 
ion:: btfore Ciianiplain planted his colony 
beneath the rock of Quebec and founded 
Now France in lOiS. The English had 
acquired Newfoundland chietiy through 
the gradually enforced authority of their 
fishing fleets over those of the other 
nations frequenting it. They also claimed 
the wliole Atlantic coast from Spanish 
Florida to New England, and were giving 
a foretaste of forthcoming occupation by 
their settlements in Virginia. France, by 
\ arious pioneering exploits up the St. 
Lawrence, had earned the right to regard 
all these northern regions as her legitimate 
sphere. Champlain founded Quebec, and 
subsequently Montreal, as a frontier 
trading post at the head of navigation. 
A small French settlement, too, which 
proved permanent, had been made on 
the Bay of Fundy in Acadia (Nova 
Scotia}. 

In 1663 French Canada only contained 
3,000 souls : fur traders — the fur trade 
being a Royal monopoly — priests, nuns, 
soldiers, and adventurers. Louis XIV. 
then young and ardent and supported by 
sagacious advisers, took note of the Anglo- 
American Colonies, growing rapidly in 
strength and wealth, as compared Vith 
the futility of Quebec, so Canada was now 
taken seriously in hand. Thousands of 
suitable men ’and women, mostly from 
Northern France, were dispatched there, 
and settled with adequate assistance in 
the uncleared forests along both shores 
of the St. Lawrence. 

Under the Seigneuries 

But the King would have none of the 
English colonial system, with its freehold 
lands and self-governing methods. From 
Montreal to Quebec, speaking broadly, 
the country 'was survej’ed into seigneurie’s, 
and granted to ex-officers, “gentil- 
hommes," even sold to others of a 
lower sort. 

Thus, a quasi-noblesse was created, 
the peasants being allotted lands within 
these forest tracts, holding them as vassals, 
subject to trifling rents and certain feudal 
dues. Under this system the seigneuts, 
though a distinct caste, remained mostly 
very poor, while the peasantry acquired 
a relative condition of comfort. Neither 
cla^ had any voice in the government. 
This was absolute and vested in a Royal 
governor, aided by an intendaut, and a 


bi^'hop a? head of the Church. The Cr'’-'vr, 
however, kept both Church an 1 ' 

under strict surveh'.ance. H:.;her 
tiou was provided by mnnastor>.- an : 

vents, while ti;c populace rer.,ain^d 
illiterate. Few. if an}* Protestants were 
allowed in the Colony. The whole able- 
bodied population wWe enrolled in a 
militia, and had to march, when ordered, 
against Indian or New England 
Outside the seigneuries about a fourth 
of the population were employed in the 
fur trade around far scattered posts, 
extending even then to the far north- 
western prairies and into the Ohic» valley. 

In 1744, the first shot was fired in the 
Ohio woods, which led to the eventual 
extinction of the French power in North 
America. For the French, not content 
with Canada proper and its illimitable 
western wilderness, had formed the bold 
scheme of occupying the vast country of 
the Ohio and Upper Mississippi, which 
lay behind the long strangling line of 
British Colonies facing the Atlantic. 

French Plan of Conquest 

Behind the undefined western limits 
of these provinces, from New York to the 
Carolinas, ran the mountain chain of the 
Alleghenies ; beyond which was a vast 
no-man’s land, ’ traversed by warlike 
Indian tribes, and sparsely dotted wuth 
French trading posts. The French scheme 
was to hem the British permanently in 
between the Alleghenies and the sea, 
and to extend their own domination by 
degrees over the whole West, its apparent 
audacity was tempered by the fact that 
the English Colonies, though containing 
a million and a half souls, had no co- 
hesive powers or mutual interests, were 
bus\" in peaceful pursuits, and had little 
appetite for war. 

Canada, on the other hand, had a hardy, 
obedient militia trained to irregular 
warfare, Desides several regular regiments 
always stationed in the Colony, while 
hordes of Indian ^\’arriors had been won 
over to their interest. The English 
Colonies were apathetic and sceptical as 
to the danger menacing their western 
expansion. But two or three English 
governors bestirred themselves, and a 
few trifling skirmishes behind their present 
frontiers, where the French w'ere already 
building forts, aroused some genuine 
alarm, and at the same time showed the 
incapacity of the colonists to meet the 
coming crisis. In 1755, a British force 
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crossed the Atlantic and was cut to pieces 
in the backwoods where Pittsburg now 
stands. The Western Indians, led by 
Frenchmen, then fell with torch and 
scalping-knife upon the English frontier, 
and the war began in earnest in America 
and, concurrently, in Europe. 

For a time the French had the advant- 
age till Pitt, coming into power, threw all 
his energies into the struggle, which hence- 
forward became one, not of defence of 
British interests, but for the conquest 
of Canada. The capture of Quebec by 
Wolfe, in 1759, sealed the doom of 
Canada, which was finally conquered by 
Amherst and evacuated by the French 
forces in the following year. The 
Canadians, sick of war, returned with 
alacrity to their farms, under the 
temporary administration of British 
officers till the European peace of 
1763, which formally made over the 
whole of French North America, except 
New Orleans and Louisiana on the Gulf 
of ^lexico, to the British Crown. 

French Canada a British Colony 

Nova Scotia had been already ceded to 
Great Britain in 1713, save Cape Breton, 
its north-eastern portion, retained by the 
French, including their great fortress of 
Louisburg, which was finally captured 
and destroyed by an English fleet and 
army in 1758. Halifax in Nova Scotia 
had been founded by the British Govern- 
ment in 1749, but the hostility of the 
French Acadians, descendants of the 
early settlers, assisted by the local Indians, 
had checked inland settlement, till the 
forcible expulsion of most of the former in 
1755 opened the province to British 
settlers. French Canada now became a 
British Colony, but with no anticipation 
of British settlers, beyond the soldiers, 
officials, and merchants resident in 
Quebec and Montreal. The intention was 
to govern the Canadians, who numbered 
about 70,000, generously, and to win 
their allegiance. They were guaranteed 
their language,^ religion, and old laws, so 
tsx^ as compatible with the altered con- 
ditions. Seigneurial tenure was retained, 
though slightly mitigated. The Catholic 
Church establishment was preserved, and 
the Colony administered by a governor 
and council nominated by the Crown. 

Results of American Revolution 

In 1775 the American revolutionists 
invaded Canada, when the noblesse 
element proved actively loyal, but the 
peasant militiamen, previously tampered 
with by American secret agents, refused 
to march. There was but a handful of 
regulars in the Colony, and the Americans 
over-ran it right up to the walls of Quebec. 
The governor. Sir Guy Carleton, a brave 


and able soldier, with a motley collection 
of soldiers and sailors with British and 
French volunteers, about 1,700 in all, 
defended the city through the winter 
against superior American forces, till the 
arrival of a British army in May drove 
them out of Canada, not to return during 
the war. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war 
about 100,000 American loyalists, who had 
sympathised with or fought for the 
Crown, found themselves expelled from 
their country and their property confis- 
cated. This cruel measure brought its own 
retribution, for it created British Canada, 
an insurmountable barrier, as it proved, 
to the Americans’ cherished ambition of 
absorbing the northern half of the 
Continent. In 1782, some 40,000 of these 
r''fugees, the rest having dispersed in 
penury to various oversea countries, were 
collected at New York, prior to its 
evacuation at the peace. 

The British public, as too often happens, 
showed little sympathy, in theory or 
practice, for those who had fought their 
battle on distant shores. But the Govern- 
ment did the right thing, despite the 
inevitable hardships thereby entailed. 
They offered all such loyalists, as were 
thereto inclined, free grants of forest 
land in Nova Scotia, still sparsely settled, 
but with an established government at 
Halifax, and in Canada, west of Montreal, 
a then practically unknown forest 
wilderness. 

United Empire Loyalists 

The conditions further included assist- 
ance in stock, implements, and pro- 
visions. Three millions sterling was also 
voted as compensation, of which some, at 
least, eventually got their share. These 
unfortunate people had little left to them 
but their actual clothes, with very small 
pensions to the officers and war-widows. 
All accepted the Government’s offer, 
for there was no alternative, about 30,000 
sailing for Nova Scotia and 10,000 pro- 
ceeding to the ecLstem end of Lake Ontario 
or to Niagara. 

In all these regions surveyors had been 
busy and rough preparations made. There 
is no space to touch on the early years of 
intense hardship these valiant people 
endured, hacking new homes out of the 
forest. All of them had abandoned com- 
fortable situations. A great many were 
people of means, family, and iniiuence 
in their respective provinces. Government 
arrangements for supplies, too, constantly 
broke down before such an unprecedented 
undertaking. But in the end the United 
Empire Loyalists, as they proudly called 
themselves, won through, and emerged 
as the leading element in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, then 
formed out of it, and little Prince Edward 
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Island. Their later path to prosperity was 
comparatively smooth, for no racial 
or religious questions confronted them. 
Scottish Highlanders, expatriated by the 
introduction of sheep farming, poured in 
by thousands, while fishing, ship-building, 
and ocean trade were here combined with 
agriculture. But in Canada the French 
were much perturbed at this great influx 
of virile, practical heretics, though the 
regions occupied by them were outside the 
settled French country. For thousands of 
immigrants of neutral opinions, and only 
looking for good lands, followed the 
pioneer loyalists from the bordering 
States. So a new province, styled Upper 
Canada (now Ontario), was created under 
a lieutenant-governor, with council and 
elective assembly as in the Maritime 
Provinces. ]Many thousand British- 
American immigrants, too, both loyalists 
and later arrivals, settled en bloc within 
the limits, but outside the settlements 
of the French province, henceforward 
styled Lower Canada. 

It now seemed incumbent to give this 
last the same representative government 
as the neighbouring provinces, though 
her people were by no means ripe for it. 
With a British minority in the legislature, 
zealous for practical legislation and 
material progress, opposed to an in- 
experienced, reactiona^\^ and jealous 
French majority, a British governor and 
council with freely exercised powers of 


veto, the two races led a rat-aad-:Icg life. 
Government in Upper Ccau the 

other hand, was mainiv cer.tr .h. ■ ' hv the 
United Empire Loyalist leaders, wh ' 
and dreaded Republicanism, and sus- 
pected with justice the thousands ot 
Americans who had followed them into 
the country’. For it must be noted that, 
so far, very little immigration had come 
from Great Britain. When the long- 
expected American War broke out m 
1812 the British Canadians were mainly 
of American antecedents. In Upper 
Canada, with its newly-built little capital 
of Toronto, there were by that time about 
80,000 souls. In Lower Canada about 

300.000, over five-sixths of whom were 
French, and in the United States some 

7.000. 000. 

^England was then at death grips with 
Napoleon, and could give little assistance. 
There were barely 4,000 regular troops 
in the country, only half of whom were in 
Upper Canada, which bore the brunt of 
attack from first to last. Sir Isaac Brock 
was fortunately lieutenant-governor and 
commander-in-chief in that province. For 
he was not only an able soldier but a 
most popular leader, and had utilised his 
slender resources with consummate skill. 
He had only arms for the cream of the 
United Empire Loyalist militia. These, 
with about 2,000 " regulars and a few 
hundred Indians, were all he had to 
oppose the comparatively unlimited 
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number ol troops and militia at the 
disposal of the enemy. 

Though the war was ostensibly waged 
on maritime and trade grievances, its 
true object was the capture and annexa- 
tion of Canada. The first two invading 
forces in 1812 "were defeated and captured 
bodily, Brock falling on the second occa- 
sion on Queenston heights, near Niagara. 
The French-Canadians remained loyal 
throughout, and the few called out in 
defence of their province fought ad- 
mirably. Henceforward for two years 
the war was waged in bitter, bloody, and 
destructive fashion, backwards and for- 
wards along the frontier and the great 
lakes from Montreal to Huron. 

Stream of British Immigration 

The British regulars, highly disciplined 
and w^ell led, supported by the valiant sons 
of the expatriated loyalists, fought with 
splendid courage against immense odds in 
men, material, and resources. When 1814 
opened, the third year of the w^, not a 
hostile foot remained on Canadian soil ; 
while the peace in Europe released 
iington’s Peninsular veterans for service, 
and 11,000 of these splendid troops 
arriving during the summer put all anxiety 
for Canada at an end. Fighting, however, 
continued throughout that year, the end 
of which saw peace between the two 
nations. 

It was not till after Waterloo that 
Canada became a recognized outlet for 
British immigration. For the peace dis- 
banded thousands of soldiers and sailors 
and threw thousands of civilians out of 
work. Canada — that is, British North 
America — was once more and on a greater 
scale regarded as the solution of post-war 
problems. Government took it up with 
the Army and Navy, and even the civilian 
workless. Philanthropic societies, land 
companies, great landowners, and private 
initiative directed a continual stream of 
Canadian bound immigrants, which lasted 
with slight checks for forty years, and only 
then fell away relatively. Grants of land 
with the necessary initial assistance was 
the normal plan. 

Racial Strife and Political Reform 

Upper Canada, for good reasons, 
attracted far the most, the British 
section of Lower Canada a certain 
number. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
their proportionate share. The forests 
fell apace, though with hard toil, while 
trading and market towns sprang up 
everywhere. English, Lowland Scot^ 
and Ulster Protestants formed the bulk 
of the new-comers. No French came to 
Lower Canada, except a disproportionate 
number of priests and nuns. Its people 
were then, as now, mainly the product 
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of the old seventeenth century immigra- 
tion, retaining much of the language and 
traditions of that epoch. 

During the first period of this new and 
rapidly growing Canada, the United 
Empire Loyalist element in Upper Canada, 
conservative and distrustful of democracy, 
proud of their achievements as pioneers 
and fighters, kept a firm grip of the 
Provincial Government at Toronto by 
methods that the populace came to 
resent. This found expression in an 
armed rising of a few extremists, more 01 
less republicans, in 1837. It was easily 
suppressed, but it brought certain abuses 
into the limelight of Imperial discussion, 
and, coupled with an almost simultaneous 
rising among the French-Canadians, 
brought about a political reconstruction 
of the country. For Lower Canada, after 
the war, had relapsed into the old racial 
friction in its political and social life. 
Here, too, it was a small band of extrem- 
ists. not widely sympathised with, under 
Papineau, a heady theorist, who took up 
arms for creating a French-Canadian 
republic. They were easily extinguished, 
but not without considerable loss of life 
to the rebels. These disturbances showed 
that something was wrong in the political 
state of Canada, so the Constitution of 
both provinces was suspended, and Lord 
Durham, an advanced Liberal, sent out 
as Governor, with special powers. He 
resigned after a few months, but not 
before issuing a report famous in Canadian 
annals. 

Union of the Two Canadas 
This resulted in a legislative union of 
the two provinces, under the Governor- 
General, which abolished former incon- 
veniences, such as conflicting tariffs and 
duties. It was hoped that the two races, 
then of fairly equal strength in both 
Houses, would split into parties on non- 
racial lines. The promise was also held 
out of converting representative govern- 
ment, then liable to the frequent veto of 
the Governor and Council or Upper 
House, into a Ministry holding office at 
the will of a parliamentary majority. The 
union lasted for twenty-five years, and 
was not a success. The French in the 
main voted under the influence of their 
ultramontane and reactionary Church; 
the slight British majori^ split into 
Tories and Liberals, each bidding for the 
French vote, which was in real accord 
with neither. The concession of respon- 
sible government did not mend matters 
much. One advantage accrued, how- 
ever, in the wider experience acquired 
by the French legislators in the traditions 
and amenities and inevitable compromises 
of British parliamentary life, which they 
had never sufficiently understood. The 
union, moreover, produced many men 




STONE THAT MARKS THE WESTWARD MARCH OF EMPIRE 
The chief arter>" joining the Atlantic to the Pacific coast of Canada is the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which traces its path through the Yellowhead Pass. The spot where the permanent wav 
passes from Alberta into British Columbia is marked by the granite obelisk seen above 
Photo, Canadian Pacific Railway 

both British and French, of hig:her higher classes, and the churches placed 
political capacity than had been possible on a voluntary^ footing. There were no 
under the former restricted conditions, great estates. ' The farming class, which 
Politics apart, however, both provinces by 1867 had cleared and occupied nearly 
developed rapidly in their different ways ; all the land that was both fertile ancl 
the rural French in mere population, accessible, consisted entirely of hard- 
retaining their semi-peasant standard of w^orking yeomen freeholders, " with farms 
economic life, while the cities of Montreal, of one hundred to two hundred acres, 
with 100,000 population, and Quebec equipped with good buildings. The 
\vith 40,000, flourished mainly through higher and more educated class lived 
British commercial activity. The British entirely in cities and towns, following 
province made vast strides. The Grand commerce and the professions. There 
Trunk Railway, with its branches, financed were few rich ifien, and Canada was con- 
in England, had linked up its various sidered a poor country, but the standard 
districts ; steam had revolutionised both of simple comfort was high, Aluch the 
ocean and lake traffic, and Toronto same conditions obtained in the Maritime 
already surpassed Quebec in population. Provinces, with a less vigorous agriculture. 
The lumber industry came next to agri- but active in maritime industries of all 
culture in importance. Montreal shared kinds. French Canada had its system of 
the fur trade with the Hudson’s Bay common schools under the control of the 
Company. Flour mills were numerous ; Roman Catholic Church, its prolific, 
domestic manufactures made coBigider- reactionary peasantry, its lumbering 
able progress and assisted the growth of industry, its limited class of merchants 
the small market towns. The banking and professional men, its monasteries, 
system had been laid on those efficient convents, and colleges ; but the seigneuries 
and sound principles for which Canada had been abolished in 1855. The total 
has always been distinguished, j The population of British North America was 
numerous British garrisons and the large now over three millions, of which the 
number of half-pay officers resident in a two Canadas accounted for about three- 
country then noted for its cheapness of fourths. 

living, were a minor asset to its prosperity The American Civil War (1861-65), 
and a marked feature of its social life. A when a rupture with England seemed at 
sound system of common schools had been one time . imminent, had caused great 
adopted in Upper Canada, besides anxiety in Canada, and large reinforoe- 
grammar schools and colleges for the ments of British troops had been 
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(jispatched there. After the war, too, 
bodies of Irish- Americans made raids over 
the border, which were successfully 
repelled by the militia. 

Union having virtually failed, the often 
di.scussed scheme of federation was 
seriously brought forward, with the 
acti\e support of the Mother Country. 
Sir John i\Iacdonald, the greatest states- 
man in Canadian histoiy*, was the soul of 
the movement, loyally supported by 
Sir Edward Cartier, the leader of the 
French, and a majority in both provinces. 
The difficulty came with the Maritime 
Provinces, which were quite contented 
with their present situation, had achieved 
responsible government, had no racial 
problems, nor any serious political diffi- 
culties. After many conferences in 
London and Canada, and not without 
serious hitches, the, end was attained, 
due largely to the persuasive eloquence of 
Macdonald. The scheme was modelled 
on that of the United States, without 
its obvious blemishes. The new Federal 
Government delegated definite and limited 
powers to the provinces, reserving the 
rest to itself, instead of the reverse 
process, which still causes such anomalies 
and inconveniences in the United States 
of America. 

Birth of the Great Dominion 

The House of Commons was to be 
composed of elected members from each 
pro\’ince in proportion to their population, 
with readjustment at stated periods. 
The Upper House, or Senate, was to be 
nominated for life by the Crown, otherwise 
the Ministr^^ in power ; the Provincial 
Governments to continue much as before, 
but with restricted powers and under 
Lieutenant-Governors of local selection. 

The capital of the new Federation, with 
the Governor-General’s residence at the 
Federal capital, was now moved to the 
banks of the Ottawa, and named after that 
noble river. It stands on the borders of 
Quebec and Upper Canada, now re-named 
Ontario, and here the new Parliament 
was opened in 1867. Federation proved 
a success from the first. Of the domestic 
problems that henceforward divided its 
two political parties. Liberal and Con- 
servative, with the French and their 
ecclesiastical and racial questions cutting 
often across the line of cleavage, it is 
enough to say that Free Trade v. Pro- 
tection was for a generation the largest 
issue. 

But a bigger thing than mere politics 
•wslS looming on the future of the Dominion, 
namely, the Great North-West, hitherto 
outside Canadian vision and the limits of 
what then comprised Canada. Beyond 
the supposed sterile and shaggy wilderness 
that for hundreds of miles shut out settled 
Ontario from the north and west, lay 800 


miles of rnc.-itiy r:c . rrr-ir:?, by 

the Rocky Mountain^, v,\::r.b it rrra!>: 
and descending ^ l 

into the Pacific. Thi^ iattVr r a: :’ v,::!: 
Vancouver Island, cr;ntair.:nj r 
munity expanded from an o:d Hn b ' 
Bay settlement, comprised the recent '.y 
formed province of British Columbia. 
The new province had been inti ted to 
join the Federation, and had consented 
if, and when, a railroad should be built 
across the continent. Fort Garr3% a 
large Hudson’s Bay trading station, stood 
at the eastern fringe of the inter\'ening 
prairie, and the Federal Governm^mt now 
bought out that company’s territorial 
interests and founded Winnipeg on its 
site, as the capital of a new prairie province 
named Manitoba. 

Construction of the C.P.R. 

This provoked, in 1S71, a rising among 
the French half-breeds and Indians then 
occupying the country, which was sup- 
pressed without bloodshed by a military 
expedition under the future Lord W’olseley. 

The fertility of this vast country" was 
undoubted, but its rigorous clifnate, 
persistently exaggerated by the fur 
traders for obvious reasons,’ was deeply 
mistrusted. A trans-continental railroad 
was now in the air, the dream and hope 
of a group of enthusiasts, headed by 
Lords Strathcona and Mount Stephen. But 
a majority still doubted that a poor 
country like Canada, or a British public 
with so far disastrous experience of 
Canadian railroads, w’ould undertake a new 
one of 2,000 miles long over a wdlderness 
half sterile and wholly uninhabited. But 
the railroad advocates persevered, and for 
years it was the chief battleground of 
Canadian politics. Its early financial 
struggles are an only less dramatic 
story than its unprecedented triumphs of 
engineering. It was begun in 1878 and 
completed in 1885. The flow" of immigra- 
tion, both from Canada and Europe, by 
laborious routes had begun before that, 
and the North-West wdth British Columbia 
had opened for the Dominion another 
chapter of its history. 

Progress of Trade and Manufacture 

Between the date of Federation and 
the end of the century the Dominion 
progressed steadily, rather than pheno- 
menally like the American West. The 
prairies proved by experience as healthy 
for men as productive in crops, but the 
continuously low price of grain depressed 
agricultural Canada, and hampered the 
development of its prairie provinces. 
Trade and manufacture, however, under 
a new and steady policy of Protection, 
prospered, and Canada began to export 
goods of various kinds as well as her 
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aericultural produce. During the clearly monopoly of their supply, while thousands 
niarked epoch 1867 to 1900, in which the of Western American farmers, with skill 
population increased to five millions, and and capital, passed every year mto the 
no serious troubles marked her steady rate Canadian West. Lastly, in this list of 1 
of pro'iress it was universally felt in the merely leading causes of enrichment, 
Canada^ that this progress was nothing like the increasing volume of North-Western 
what it should have been, in view of the grain trade, pourmg down by the Canadian 
boundless opportunities offered to British Pacific Railway, or by the Lakes Huron 
immi-^ration and capital. The Canadian and Superior route to the eastern cities, 
Paciffc Railway had falsified all the gloomy brought wealth to the middlemen, millers, 
forebodings of its early detractors, and and shippers. The wheat export rose from 
was already on a pa-vdng basis. 7® to 3°° million bushels, the population 

from five to over seven millions. The 
Canada and the Empire Canadian Pacific Railway, once thought 

But compared with that of its neighbour, a wild dream, had been tested beyond 
the United States, the expansion of its powers of transport, and two more 
Canada was too slow. Every Canadian trans-continental railroads were com- 
knew it, but nobody quite knew why. menced, and have since been more or less 
Before the ’eighties there had been English completed. Enterprise and science, too, 
parties, and even statesmen, who thought have learned a vast, deal more about the 
the Colonies a burden, and said so openly, illimitable spaces of forest and prairie as 
and even in Canada a small party in yet unexploited. 

favour of annexation to the United This rate of speed was but quieting a 
States, mainly for commercial reasons, little when the Great War burst upon the 
Young Canadians by thousands had gone world. Canada's part in it, with her 
to the American West. But subsequently magnificent contribution of some half 
all this was changed. British statesmen million soldiers, needs no description here, 
vied ^vith one another in proclaiming the The comparatively negligible contribution 
loyalty and value of the greater Do- furnished by the two million French- 
minions, Politicians and journalists Canadians to the Dominion forces, tfil 
traversed Canada, extolling the country in conscription, strenuously opposed in 
English newspapers and on English Quebec, came into force in 1916, must be 
platforms. The Dominion Government, noted as a salient fact of this unforgettable 
\\ith almost unanimous support, in 1896 epoch, 
gave a rebate of 33 per cent, on British 

goods. But wnth the British capitalist French-Ganadians and the Great War 
Canada was not till about 1900 a popular . ^ 1. x 

field, though its banks and its govern- An ineradica,ble distaste for war, 
ment securities stood deservedly high. encouraged by their Church, is the excuse 
The Boer War gave occasion for the offered and accepted for whatever the 
Dominion to display its loyalty by dis- British Canadian individually considers it 
patching a corps of 10,000 well-equipped to be worth under the particular circum- 
British- Canadian volunteers to South stances. The immemorial cleavage be- 
Africa, a foretaste of its magnificent tween the two races, the result of anti- 
achievement in 1914-18. The French- pathetic temperaments, was assuredly ^t 
Canadians, in places, demonstrated against mitigated by the prevalent French ara- 
this patriotic movement, a mild fore- tude and action in the Great War, wben 
taste of their backwardness at that later the countries of their allegiance and of 
momentous crisis. The old provinces of their origin respectively were struggling 
Canada had little cheap land left worthy ^or existence. 

the attention of immigrants. But their But this is, after all, m the mam a 
illimitable hinterland forests acquired new moral and sectional question. It is not 
value from the paper-pulp industry. likely to interfere with the future prospects 

of the Dominion at large. The bulk of the 
Development of Prairie Provinces French, too, are confined by instinct and 

The minerals — coal, iron, silver, cobalt, preference to their own province of Quebec, 
and the like — already worked with profit, where the British minority outside Mon- 
shared the attention of the eager capital- treal steadily declines under a distaste for 
ists, British and American, attracted to sacerdotal aggression of a subtle rather 
the country, and of those whom the rising than open kind. All real sympathy with 
prosperity of Canada was creating within France disappeared ages ago, and how 
her borders. much remained could be estimated by 

Above all, the rapid development of the the indifference shown towards her in the 
three prairie prorinces — ^for Saskatchewan late war. No useful immigration coines 
and Alberta iiad been added — and British or has come thence for two centuries, 
Columbia had enormously stimulated the while the prolific French-Canadians' super- 
already well established manufactures abundance resorts mainly to the New 
of the old provinces which had the England factories, which employ about a 
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million of them. It should be said, how- 
ever. that considerable progress has been 
made in all branches of industrial life 
during recent years by the French in 
their own province, while on the common 
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meeting- ground of ie ,1 o' - 
amenities are seldon: th 

the races are divided by an invincible arvl 
constitutional antipathy with v:h::h both 
seem perfectly satisfied* 


CANADA : FACTS 

The Countr>' 

Cr^nsists of Ontario and Quebec, ^\-ith maritime 
pro\iiices Nova Scotia, New Bruns\rick, Prince 
Edward Island, three prairie provinces — 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta — and British 
Columbia, Yulvon and North-West Territories. 
Total area, 3,720,665 square miles (water area 
about 126,000 square miles) ; population /1921), 

772, 600. In Quebec three-quarters of the in- 
habitants French oritri^ 5 throughout the Dominion 
over 4,000,000 British, 2,006,000 French, rest 
Germans, Austrians, Scandinavians, Jews, Dutch, 
Italians, Russians, etc. About 106,000 American 
Indians and 3,300 Eskimos. 

Of the Indian tribes the largest number are in 
Ontario, 26,000, Cayugas, IMohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Senecas, Tuscaroras, forming the Six 
Nations. Kootenays, Nahanes, Nootkas, and 
others in British Columbia number 25,000. In 
(}uebec 13,000, mostly Hurons and Iroquois; in 
Manitoba 11,000 Chippeways, Crees, Muskegons; 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 10,000 Assinifcoins, 
Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, Value of lands owned 
and cultivated by Indians nearly {10,000,000. 
About 44,000 Indians are Roman Catholics, 
20,000 Anglicans, and 13,000 Methodists 

Communications 

Over 2,700 miles of canal, river, and lake 
navigation. Great lakes include Superior, largest 
in the world, Huron, and Michigan. Eight rivers 
over 1,000 miles in length, including Mackenzie, 
2,525 miles; St. Lawrence, 1,900 miles; 
Nelson, 1,660 miles; Saskatchewan, 1,205 miles. 
Laurentinian range north-west of St. La\\Tence 
basin ; Rocky Mountains towards Pacific coast ; 
Mt. Logan, in Yukon Territory, 19,935 feet ; Mt. ’ 
Robson, in Yellowhead Pass, 13,700 feet. 

Railway mileage totals about 40,000 miles, 
half of which operated by Dominion Government. 
Largest privately-owned railway, Canadian Pacific, 
has 13,000 miles of track. Main line of C.P.R. 
across continent from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to St. John, New Brunsivick, is 3,367 
miles in length. 

Goyernment and Constitution 

Under British North America Act, 1867, 
executive authority vested in Governor- General, 
appointed by the Crown, and Executive Council ; 
legislative power in Federal Parliament ; Gov- 
ernor-General has power of veto, but appeal lies 
to Privy Council. 

Senate of 104 life members may be nominated 
by Governor-General ; present number, 96. 
House of Commons with 235 members, to be 
increased to 241, elected for five years on basis of 
one to every 30,819 electors. Women have vote 
except in Quebec ; first woman returned to 
Parliament at 1921 election. 

Nine provinces have local legislatures, and con 
trol of administration under Lieut. -Governor 
Territory of Yukon under chief Executive Officer 
and elective council. North-West Territories ad- 
ministered by Commissioner and nominated 
council. 

An arrangement was made with the British 
Government in 1922 by which a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary appointed by the King has charge of 
Canadian affairs at Washington. 


AND FIGURES 
Defence 

In charge of Mini-^ter of Militia and Council, 
including four militaiy member?. Perruarcnt 
force of 100.000 maintained, in vrhich service 
\oluntary; all males bet^veen iS and 60 must 
undergo fortniglit’s annual training in uon- 
permaneiit niihtia. Officers trained at Royal 
Military' College, Kingston. An Air Force has 
also been formed. During the Great War over 
595,000 enlisted, of whoin 418,000 were sent 
overseas; casualties 215,545, including 50,869 
killed or fatally wounded. 

The naval force is limited to several cruisers 
and^ destroyers and two sabmarines ; proposals 
for increase are under consideration. 

Commerce and Industries 

Staple industry”, agriculture ; great wheat belt 
in prairie provinces, 55,000,000 acres under field 
crops, valued at {296,000,000. Tot.*! agricultural 
wealth, including livestock, estimated in igig at 
{1,515,000,000. About 1,000 creameries and 500 
factones for butter and cheese. 

Area of land covered bv timber between 

500.000. 000 and 6oo,oo<-»,uoo acres, of which about 
half commercial, with 3,400 lumber mills. 
Annual forest product averages {36,000,000. 
Exported wood pulp nearly {9,000,000. 

Total value of mineral produce in 1920 about 
{45,000,000, including gold, silver, nickel, copper, 
cobalt, chromite, iron, zinc, lead, coal, asbestos, 
petroleum. Hollinger, Ontario, one of richest gold 
workings, produces at rate of nearly {2,000,000 
a year. Canada imports minerals to a greater 
value than her own output, imports of iron and 
coal for 1919-20, over {19,000,000. 

Canada is the principal fur-bearing country', 
greatest sales held at Montreal every year. In 
1919-20 pelts numbered 3,600,000, valued at 
over {5,01)0,000. Other industries include fish, 
chiefly salmon and lobster, which employ about 
ijooo’factories and canneries, fruit, wool, tobacco, 
maple-sugar, and agricultural implements. Imports 
(1920-21), {254,525,000 ; exports, {248,616,000. 

Chief Towns 

Ottawa, capital (107,000), Montreal (802,000), 
Toronto (512,800), Winnipeg (265,000), Van- 
couver (200,000), Hamilton (iiS,ooo), Quebec 

(100.000) , Calgary (75,000), Halifax (71,000), 
Edmonton (66,000), St. John (60,000), London 

(54.000) , Victoria, B.C. (50,000.) 

Religion and Education 

Roman Catholics number about 3,000,000; 
Presbyterians, Anglicans and Methodists each 
over 1,000,000 ; Baptists, 400,000 ; Lutherans, 

230.000, and smaller numbers of Congregation- 
alists, Greek Church, and Je^^’s. 

Education is mostly free and compulsory, and 
controlled by the provincial authorities, with 
Government grants and local taxation. S^arate 
schools for Roman Catholics in Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan. Of 22 universities, 
chief are McGill (Montreal) and Toronto. Number 
of students over 28,000. State-controlled schools 
number nearly 28,000, with 54,000 teachers aad 
ii739»ooo pupils, 
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TAMILS OF CEYLON PERFORMING A TAMBOURINE DANCE 

India to Ceylon about the sixth century b.c., and have main- 
ly of conflicts. The coolies, Tamils of a low caste, are said to 

j and horsekeepers, stableboys, road-workers, tea-coolies, and 
generally all wage labourers are Taxxiils. They are a more industrious people than the Sinhalese 
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Ceylon 

I. Everyday Life in the Garden of Buddha 
By G. E. Mitton 

Author ot “Buried Cities of Ceylon ” 


T he climate of Ceylon is much 
better than that of many 
Eastern places. The high 
rnmnd in the interior, and the fact that 
it is an island, as well as the abundant 
rainfall, make the temperature cooler 
than that of the mainland. The island 
has its monsoons, and hardly a month 
passes without at least some showers ' 
though there are dr\’ zones. The rainfall 
at Colombo averages about ninety 
inches annually ; in the North Central 
Province it may be fifty : farther north 
it is drier. 

About Christmas, or a little earlier, 
the north-east wind, sweeping along 
the red roads of Colombo, raises an 
unpleasant dust, which causes sore 
throat and feverish colds, but at other 
times the wind is usuallv off the sea. ' 
WTiat may be 
called the patchi- 
ness of the rainfall 
is the reason for 
careful storage of 
w’ater in huge 
artificial lakes, 
known as tanks. 

In ancient times 
the construction 
of these tanks w^as 
a recognized work 
of merit for the 
Sinhalese kings, 
but in the times 
of troublous fight- 
ing w’hich pre- 
ceded British rule 
they fell into 
disuse. Land, 
con s e q u e n 1 1 y , 
went out of 
cultivation, and 
famine and de- 
crease of popula- 
tion were the 


result. The British encrineers set to work 
to restore the tanks as soon as pc»ssihle ; 
the banks w’ere reinforced, the sluices 
repaired, and the area of cultivable 
land — and consequently the number of 
people per square mile— w’as greatly 
increased. In connection with the tanks 
is the system of canals for irrigation, 
which the people gratefully accept as 
additional means of having a bath. 

The island is governed from the 
Colonial Office, not the India Office, as 
might naturally be supposed In all 
such matters it is entirely distinct from 
India Yet one of the tw’o predominat- 
ing races, the Tamil, has a Dra vidian 
Origin, and is connected with the 
Tamils of Southern India. W'hich w'as 
their earlier home. The cleavage has 
been of long standing, and the cousins 
are not now much 
alike. The indis- 
pensable Madrassi 
boy, W’ho repre- 
sents the Tamils of 
India in the eyes 
of most Europeans 
ill the East, is of 
a different appear- 
ance from the 
thick-set Tamils 
native to Ceylon. 
Many of the 
coolies, how’ever, 
come over tem- 
porarily. In the 
<3l d days the T amiis 
poured over from 
India in frequent 
irruptions, and 
mercilessly harried 
the Sinhalese ; but 
the* two races now 
live peacefully side 
by side under 
British rule. 




EXORCISTS OF MALIGNANT DEVILS 
Extraordinary and most hideously grotesque 
masks are worn by Sinhalese devil-dancers whose 
noisy incantations, accompanied by “ tom-toms,*’ 
guarantee to scare the deadliest of devils 
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The \isitor to Ceylon can easily 
distinguish between them. He will get 
a very clear picture of the Sinhalese 
as a slender, effeminate race, dressed in 
long white robes, and wearing enormous 
tortoiseshell combs of the Spanish 
pattern, supported by incredibly few 
hairs on the back of the head. These 
men make excellent table ser^’ants, and 
are deft, attentive, and quiet. The 
Colombo Tamil prefers running in a 
rickshaw for hire. Being a Hindu in 
religion, he used to wear a turban, but 
found it so difficult to keep it adjusted 
in his short running bouts that he now 
generally wears a red fez, indistinguish- 
able from that worn by the Mahomedan. 

He is usually clad also in a much 
stained and discoloured flannel jacket 
or short coat, and what looks like a pair 
of shorts beneath it. His forehead is 
daubed with caste marks, and his short, 
frizzy hair sticks out behind his head- 
gear in a sort of chignon. This rick- 
shaw running is not conducive to long 
life. The fathers train their sons to it 
from the time they can run at aU, and it 


is not uncommon to see a little totterer 
following his father in short bursts, 
whfle yet staggering on his feet. Some 
provinces, such as Jaffna and Batticaloa, 
are almost whoUy Tamil ; but the 
Sinhalese greatly predominate in 
numbers, accounting for about half 
the total population of between four 
and five milhons, while the Tamils 
form about a quarter of it. 

Up-country, the sturdy Tamil women, 
with their glossy heads, gorgeous ear- 
rings, little nose-studs and rings, and 
gaily coloured saris, w’ork on the tea 
and rubber plantations very industri- 
ously. Both Tamil and Sinhalese women 
go bareheaded, like their Burmese sisters. 

Even in their village life the Sinhalese 
show^ something of that melancholy 
dignity which so becomes them ^ 
W’aiters. They go about their daily 
work amid their thatched houses 
beneath the shade of feathery fronds 
of the jaggery^ palm, and by the rich 
green of the plantains, with a sort of 
protesting dignity. The youths have 
taken to cropping their heads, European 



HIGH CASTE TAMIL WOMEN OF JAFFNA 

Peninst^ which is situated to the extreme north of Ceylon 
beautiJDr r^ of Southern India. Jaffna goldsmiths are famed for 

1^^ Tw .and workmanship, often studded with pearls and 

otner precious gems. These nacilaces of corns and beaten gold are illustrative of their art 
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WONDERFUL OFFICIAL DRESS OF KANDYAN CHIEFS 
The Kandyan chiefs are naturally handsome men, and their bright brocaded silks and gorgeous 
velvets impart a right royal stateliness. From sixty to a hundred and fifty yards of siik or muslin 
are wound round the waist and caught up with a gold-embroidered belt over tight white trousers, 
ending in a neat frJl. The jewel-bedight pincushion hats are surmounted by gold ornaments 
Photo, Pubhskei<i' Pkoio Service 

fashion, and are attractive to look The forms of religion follow more or 
upon, while the children are among less the lines of race. The vast majority 
the most delightful of an\’ small beings of the Sinhalese are Buddhists, and 
in the East, with intensely shining have that strong tincture of animism 
black eyes and heads like mops. They and fetish-w^orship w’hich always seems 
are well cared for and kindly treated. to characterise the Buddhist religion 
Then there are the Moormen, with among less educated peoples. The 
an admixture of Arab blood W’hich ancient ruins at Anuradhapura, Polon- 
gives them pronounced profiles. They, narua, and other royal cities, w’hich 
as might be expected, are chiefly traders, attract thousands of visitors to the 
small shopkeepers of boutiques, and keep island annually, are all of Buddhist 
very much to themselves in their own origin. 

villagesortheirowm quarters of the larger The Tamils are mainly Hindus, and 
places. !Manyof them are gem merchants, have their own temples, with the usual 
Besides these elements of the popula- characteristics of Hinduism in India, 
tion there are the descendants of the The de\il-dancers of Ceylon, men w^ho 
Dutch and Portuguese, who mingled dress themselves up as grotesque demons 
their blood with that of the native and go through contortions and stamp- 
races in the days when they respec- ings, to the accompaniment of tom-toms 
tively dominated the island. The names and screeching music, show a remnant 
of Pereira, Silva, Mendoza, and the like of spirit-worship. Originally evolved 
are frequently heard, and, as could be to frighten away the bad spirit from a 
guessed, clerkly avocations are their sick person, this form of “ frightfulness 
choice. The Dutch burghers hold their has been continued, because the per- 
own, too, in the trading line, sometimes formers discovered that it might be 
in a larger way than the Moormen. made profitable on the verandas of 
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hotels and the decks of steamers. So jealousy of the other natives for the 

nowadays they vie with the snake- flourishing condition of the boutiques 

charmers, who are nearly all Tamils, and their keepers. The Buddhists are, 

in providing local colour for the tourist, of course, in no sense image w’orshippers 

The !Mahomedan Moormen total though they represent the benign figure 

rather over a quarter of a million. It of the Buddha w^henever possible, 

is chiefly betw^een them and the The Pera-hera, the most famous 
Buddhist elements that the disturb- religious festival in Ceylon, held every' 

ances w'hich have rent the island from y^ear from the new to the full moon in 

time to time occur, and when Christians July and August, is regarded by all 

and Hindus are also drawn in and Buddhists as their great holiday. Like 

looting begins, the British Government so many Buddhist festivals, it is prob- 

is hard set to hold the scales even, ably of Hindu origin. At this time the 

It is possibly not so much the instinctive Sacred Tooth, the greatest treasure of 

horror the Mahomedans have of images, the Buddhists in the island, is brought 

as seen in the representation of the forth and carried in procession, and 

Buddha, that starts these riots, as unless much discretion is exercised by 



MEMBER OF THE SPORTING WORLD ENJOYING AN HOUR'S REPOSE 
Sporting instincts axe Dtot confined to the British population of Ceylon. This Sinhalese has donned 
hunting kit— of a distinctly European cut — and is here seen on the veranda of a rest-house 
aftw having spent long hours in the highland forests. That he is no ** green huntsman we may 
gather zrotn the fine leopard skin lying at his feet — part of his “ bag°* on a former excursion 

Pkoio, G, E. MitUm 
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ON THE WAY TO THE PETTAH, OR NATIVE TRADERS’ QUARTER, COLOMBO 
In rough wicker baskets the Tamil chicken-vendor hawks his livestock round the towm He goes 
leisurely about the w’ork ; the heat renders energetic movement uncomfortable, so hurry and bustle 
are unknowm to him. The Tamil is of a much darker complexion than the Sinhalese, arid the latter 
IS easily distinguished by his long hair, which is alw’ays carefully dressed and surmounted by a 

tortoiseshell coinb 
Pkoio, Publishers* Photo Service 


the authorities there may be fighting, 
leading up to looting. The least thing 
may start a riot. An unintenlionad 
afiront, or the jostling of a Sinhalese by 
a Moorman, may loose the passions of 
the crowd, and among the thousands 
that assemble on these occasions great 
mischief may be done. The Buddhist 
festival of Wesak, the birthday of the 
Buddha> in May, is another dangerous 
period. 

The sacred Bo-Tree, at the ruined 
city of Anuradhapura in the North 
Central Province, is the oldest historical 


tree in the world. It is authentically 
kno\^'n to be two thousand yoaxs since 
it was planted, and ever since it has 
been tended and cared for. Even when 
the city itself was left to be overgrowm 
by jungle, a few monks remained to 
watch by the sacred tree, and they 
even watered it with milk w^hen water 
was unobtainable during a long drought. 
This tree (ficus religiosa) is supposed 
to have been grown from a slip of the 
tree under which Buddha sat when he 
received inspiration. It .belongs to a 
family very numerous in Ceylon, with 
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LIGHT BUT STURDY, THESE CRAFT WILL BRAVE THE ROUGHEST SEAS 
The golden sands and waving feathery coco-palms add a special fascination to this peaceful scene. 
The long sails have been hoisted between the bamboos, and the fishing skiffs of hollow tree-trunks, 
manned by lithe brown Sinhalese, will literally fly before the breeze. With their sails at rest, the 
outrigger canoes resemble at a distance great sea-spiders skimming gracefully over the rippling w^ater 

PhotOt Ewing Galloway 


thickly spreading roots and a growth 
covering a wide, area. To the ficus 
tribe belongs also the indiarubber (ficus 
elastica). An idea of the monstrous 
snaky roots of these trees may be 
gained by seeing the examples in the 
famous Botanical Gardens at Pera- 
deniya, near Kandy, encircled by the 
Mahaw’eliganga river, w^here every 
kind of native shrub and plant is 
grown to perfection. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon belong to 
the same order as those of Burma. They 
wear the yellow robe with the right arm 
bare. The idea of pilgrimage appeals 
very much to the Buddhist mind, and 
many small pilgrimages are going on 
continually. It is no imusual thing for 
whole families to go on a private 
pilgrimage at any season of the year, as 
they might go for a country holiday. 
They may visit the shrines of Polom 
narua, walking sixty miles from the 
nearest railway station. It is im- 
pressive to comts upon one of these 
family parties in the freshness of the 


early morning, standing re\^erently in 
a long-drawn-out line before the mighty 
prostrate image of the Buddha there 
and chanting a strange litany, while 
the father, a venerable man, with 
flowing w’hite beard, as head of the 
family, swings a brass lota filled with 
w^ater, splashing it over the Buddha s 
face, as a priest might swing a censer. 

Another great place of pilgrimage, 
to all sects alike, is the Footprint on 
Adam's Peak, claimed as the footprint 
of the Buddha by the Buddhists ; as 
that of Adam by the Mahomedans ; as 
that of one or other of their gods, 
Vishnu or Rama, by the Hindus ; and 
as that of a saint by the Catholics. All 
alike agree that it is Sri Pada, the Holy 
Foot. 

Adam's Peak is often veiled in clouds, 
and some Europeans who have passed 
Ceylon several times have never seen 
it ; but when it can be seen, it stands 
out distinctly, a wonderfully even cone, 
towering high above the surrounding 
hills. The Peak is 7,370 feet high} 
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r tr: of t]:e way up is accomplished by Colombo, Xecombo, ir::' Chbew 

r.' ' i steps put up by the meritori- chiefly, tn the mimher o: or 

. Ti-e so-called footprint is six feet forty thousand. In the>.; dbtb't'. 
in ienrdi, and varies from two feet Catholics are in a majority, c.::d :n h '/I - 

inrhes to a little over two feet. among them some Tamils and t'irhn.ic'C-. 

Wlatr^'er it mat' have been originally, They travel in the early mornina and in 

it ::a> been gradually deepened and the evening, to avoid the heat, '.nd 

dthned, until it now’ does resemble the carry with them their provisions in 

:nark c<f a foot. The pilgrimages, which carts, which sometimes to the number 

on almost incessantly, are made the of 4.000 may be seen camped b}’ the 

< <cca::ion of festal holidays ; for the road. 

Sinhalese, like the Burmese, combine The native quarter of Colombo is 
religion with pleasure, though as a race called the Pettah, and here all the 

they are not so gay, and take the ills of native races mingle together, with 

life in a less optimistic spirit. Chinese or Japanese traders, and a 

There are other kinds of pilgrimages floating population of Malay coast 

tJso. The Catholics of Ceylon attend people, 

the Feast of St. Anne, at Talaw'ila, in The fringe of the sandy coast along 
large numbers every year in the height the island, south of Colombo to Mount 

of the summer, coming in from the La^dnia, is celebrated for its beauty. 



COMMERCIAL CORNER OF THE KELANI RIVER, CEYLON 
Moored alongside the river bank are many quaint produce boats laden freight for the port 
of Colombo. The Kelani is a river of considerable commercial importance, and every favourable 
current brings numbers of thatched barges and rafts into Colombo ; they skim lightly over the 
water propelled by the current, the only exertion required of the boatman being careful steering. 
The return journey demands much exertion and perseverance 
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Harassed by the Tamils, they drew 
gradually up out of the northern 
plains to seek refuge in these fast- 
nesses, then covered with jungle, and 
here they finally established them- 
selves with the Sacred Tooth, which, 
like the Stone of Scone, was an emblem 
of kingship. To reach Kandy from 
the coast means a steady climb by rail, 
the line rising with incredible ingenuity 
along mere shelves cut on the side of 
precipices, winding on itself like a 
snake, so that the engine-driver may 
almost exchange a word with the guard 
in passing at places. The patches of 
green or water-covered paddy-land are 
left - behind, and replaced by wider 
\iews as the train gains height. The 
hills, once jungle-covered, are now most 
frequently clothed with a regular succes- 
sion of tea-bushes. The houses of 
the planters are almost always on the 
tops of these hills, for the sake of health. 



GRACE IN THE FIELD 
Wi th her dreamy black eyes 
arrd well-formed’ figure, this 
Tamil girl could find no ■ 
better setting for her dusky | 
charms than the soft green | 
foliage of the tea-field * 

The tall coco-palms, w^hich 
thrive best when their ' 
roots are actually in the 
sea, bend out gracefully 
over the creamy foam, % 
their feather}^ fronds t 
swaging in the wind. 

Crowds of outrigger 
canoes and home-made Ik 
dugouts gather ahaiv^est 
by the sea. The younger 
boys and girls leam to 
swim before they can 
walk. 

The land slopes down 
to the sea on all sides, 
the hilly country being 
gathered together in the 
centre, as one might 
gather up a table-centre 

in folds by the hand. It trio of TAMIL tea-pickers 

was lor tins reason that with many another dark-skiniied sister they have emigrated from 
Kandy became the capital India, attracted by the high wages earned by tea labourers, 
nf tbiA Compared with former conditions, their life in Ceylon is most 

ui uiG aucicat Kings. congenial, and food, housing, and medical comforts are guaranteed 




HOW THE HARDY LITTLE TEA SHRUB IS PLANTED IN CEYLON 
When the seedlings, grown from tea-seeds which are slightly larger than hazel nuts, are a few months old, 
they are planted each on a small plot of ground and quicldy spring up into sturdy shrubs which accom- 
modate themselves to the variations of temperature, and flourish equally well on mountain sides at a 
lofty elevation of some thousands of feet above the sea level, and in the sheltered valleys of the lowlands 



PRUNING THE RAW MATERIAL ON THE HILLSIDES OF CEYLON 
^though an enterprise of comparatively recent growth, the tea industry of Ceylon has become an 
toportant item in the world’s commerce. Work begins punctually at break of dav. lu the grey, 
dawn, the muster * of the coolie gangs takes place and the motley throng, comprising Tamil meUi 
women, and children, m ak e s its way to the work appointed by the “ gangany,” or taskmaster 
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Th 1 COOLIES SUPERINTENDING THE FERMENTATION PROCERt^ 

green ” tea be required, no fei^enUtion. tate commodity known as 

.™ .h. ^ , in. d,fcS3XJ;KS, »°K.S1, 



»,.pi.M, tta ^ L2a “f “““ abtifioial heat 

deaecafor, where it is dried by hot ^ ^ ^ ^ apparatus known as the 

and of a bUpk colour. ^wSn sif^ iSo " P^e=«y <ir“brit™ 

c» ,. oE„^ „ .«.dt^gs>aig 
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STORING THE DIFFERENT GRADES IN SEPARATE DRAWERS 

Each dav the various grades of tea arc placed in receptacles where they are stored until a suthcient 
quciiititv’of one grade has been collected, w’hen it is mixed thoroughly together by means of scoops and 
shovels.' This operation, known as “ bulking,” is necessary to ensure a uniformity of quality through- 
out a special grade w’hich has been plucked and manufactured on different da^’S 



THE FINISHED ARTICLE READY FOR THE “CUP THAT CHEERS" 

The packing-chests are lined with lead and so accurately filled that each chest contains the allotted 
weight to an ounce. A sheet of lead solder^ down over the contents protects them from air and 
moisture. An important trade is also done in Ceylon packeted tea, the small leaden packet carryinjg 
with it a guarantee of genuineness— the special wrapper of the Ceylon grower or oaoc chant 
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and the paths zigzag up through the 
plantations in regular sequence. 

On the small space of flat land at the 
summit is planted the bungalow, with 
a wealth of glorious flowering plants 
around it. The huge scarlet poin- 
settias, the gorgeous orange cannas, 
magnolias, oleanders, passion-flowers, 
the mass of blue plumbago, mingle with 
the broad-leaved plants of the country. 



RELIC OF ABORIGINAL DEMON WORSHIP 

One of the Kandyan devil-dancers whose diabolical performance 
is warranted to exorcise evil spirits from the sick. Grotesquely 
arrayed, they dance themselves into a state of frenzy, by which 
time the patient is usually either killed or cured 

In the old days the planters devoted 
themselves to cofiee almost exclusively. 

Then came the fearful disaster of the 
coffe^ blight, first noticed in i86g. Men 
were ‘ mined by it wholesale ; hut 
after severe struggles the pest was got 
under. Many other forms of cultivation 
replaced it, and now tea and mbber 
flourish largely ; cocoa is frequently 
found, and there are many side 
crops, such as plumbago, cardamoms. 


cinnamon, chillies, and other products. 
Tobacco and cotton are grown in the 
north. 

High above Kandy is Nuwara Eliya 
(over 6,000 feet), the hill-station of lie 
Europeans. The scenery is really mag- 
nificent; hill and water, wide grassy 
plains and gigantic precipices, great 
undisturbed patches of jungle make it 
beautiful enough, and the fresh clearness 
of the air is tonic to the 
jaded. European plants 
which will grow’ nowhere 
else flourish here. But it 
is purely a “ made " 
place, without local 
colour. 

Better for the traveller 
looking for native life to 
take a car to Polonnania, 
the second of the great 
mined cities, still inacces- 
sible by rail. It lies at 
the end of a road which 
finishes in the jungle. 
Here the animal life can 
be studied at its best. 

The bird life alone is 
enough to absorb a 
naturalist. Birds of all 
colours — t erra-cotta, 
emerald green, metallic 
blue — flash before the 
eyes. The kingfisher tribe 
are numerous and gor- 
geously^ apparelled ; the 
long - tailed fly-catcher, 
both terra-cotta and 
white, locally known ^ 
“ bird of paradise,” is 
not uncommon ; small 
green parroquets, the only 
kind found here, fiy^ about 
in flocks at feeding-time 
with shrill screams. Little honeybirds 
delicately poise and hover about the 
plants, showing flashes of green shading 
into purple on their backs. 

The wild animals have been driven 
farther into the jungle by the approach 
of men ; but there are still herds of the 
wild elephants for which Ceylon has 
long been famous. The wild buffalo, or 
saing, may be seen in the wat^- 
meadow’^s. There are several species 
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of Priest Pilgrim Sf Pagan 



Among the priests of Kandy" s Temple pass pilgrims with nmlHfarwm 
gifts 1 none caring to appear empty-ha>ided at the altar of 


Photo, Plat^, Ltd. 
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Tit krr rtnrrsiors, the Singhsf who brought Aryan civilisation ink> 
Oyton, (htcs this comely Sinhalese woman owe her refined features 

Pbm^ Sketn 9t Co. 
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Gaudy cloths go well with bronse skins, but the pride of these gffh 
of Ceylon is centred in their nose-ornaments and toe-rififh 


Photo, Publisbea:»* Photo Service 
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human stream o/ priests and pilgrims flows without ceasing into 
the tnnernwst sanctuary of the Temple of the Sacred Tooth at Kandy 
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imignificant^ the most noticeable features of tke 
Temple at Kandy are grotesque carvings and mythologiced firismas 
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^f^das, rtumaufy d / ^ 

> ‘he too W5: 
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,f rVer ; leopards skulk after their 
in:y ; bear and wild boar may be 
fjund In* those who knotv tvhere to 
!r.(jk them. Among smaller beasts, 
and flying foxes are abundant, 
pccupinc- and tortoises fairly common. 

^nkevs live in the island in thousands, 
the t\v(J kinds being wanderoos and 
rilawas. Crocodiles swarm in the tanks. 
Most of these are small, but here and 
there, in some black, 


also. It is, of course, a specialty whic* 
cm only be undertaken by trained and 
picked men. The whole shore is rendered 
uninhabitable whilst the putrefaction 
of the oysters is in progress. 

Sapphires, star sapphires, rubies, 
topaz, amethyst, moonstones (peculiai 
to this country), aquamarines, and man\ 
another less know*n gem are found here. 
The principal gem-pits are at Ratna- 


secluded pool, may be 
^und one giant beast, 
revered by the whole 
neighbourhood, and pro- 
pitiated by the scanty 
population around, tmder 
the idea of his being an 
evil spirit. That w^eird 
creature, the chameleon, 
can be picked out on a tree 
quite near to dwelling- 
houses, and there are 
many lizards. Snakes are 
fairly common, and the 
larger kinds, p^Thon and 
cobra, are met with in 
the deep jungles. 

The glittering fireflies 
are a never-failing source 
of interest to \dsitors from 
colder climates, charming 
no less by their brilliance 
than their vagaries and 
incomprehensible methods 
of illumination. Some- 
times whole avenues of 
trees will be picked out 
with the faiiy^ lights, and 
another night, with a 
temperature apparently 
the same, there will not 
be one visible. 

Ceylon is above all 
countries the land of 



FINE TYPE OF THE CEYLON MOORMEN 
The Moormen, the most energetic traders of Ceylon, claim itb be 
descended from Arabian merchants who settled on the island two 
thousand years ago, and so represent that great branch of the 
human race, the Semitic 
Photo, Plati, Ltd. 


jewrels. It is said that of the better- 
kixoTO kinds only the diamond, tur- 
quoise, and emerald are not found here. 
The pearl fisheries are celebrated the 
world over. They are carried on in the 
Gulf of Manaar, the divers being chiefly 
Xaimls, who are bred to the business 
and keep it in the family as much as 
po^ible, as do the rickshaw men their 
trade, A few Moormen have taken it up 


pura. It is one of the joys of the 
tourist to visit the shops of the gem 
merchants and see piled in glittering 
heaps wealth in its most attractive 
form. And the confidence these jewellers 
repose in the faith of a European, even 
in these suspicious days, is amazing. 
Tourists straight off from the ship maty , 
sit and handle the precious sixmos at 
their pleasure. The ^opkeq)€r is a 
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THE OLD ORDER GIVES PLACE TO THE NEW 
Styles seldom vary in Ceylon. A strip of cotton cloth is always 
fashionable. Staunch conservatism, however, cannot be expected 
of the rising generation who in babyhood are decked out in the 
frills and furbelows of Western fashions 
Photo, Publishers' Photo Service 


strong believer in fate and ^ luck. 
“ You want opal ? ” he asks. “ No ; 
I not give him. Opal not a good stone 
— ^bring you bad luck ! What ? You 
bom October ? Oh, all right ; I find 
you best opal in my shop ! Such 
phrases are still heard among them. 

The sapphires are perhaps the most 
bewildering of all the stones to an 
amateur. We are accustomed to think 
of a sapphire as being dark blue ; but 
here they are all colours, even a sort of 
indigo or mouse grey ; but the most 
extraordinary is the star sapphire, 
which has in it rays of light so ingrained 
that whichever way it is turned you see 
a perfectly form^ radiating star ot 
light shining out of ‘ the stone. The 


rubies cannot compare 
vith those of Burma, 
but Ceylon has two dis- 
tinctive stones of her 
own, the catseye and the 
moonstone. The soft 
shining light of the moon- 
stone has a radiance 
quite peculiar, and as it 
is not very" expensive it 
holds a firm place in 
popular esteem. But 
there are moonstones and 
moonstones, and those 
who intend to buy had 
better first examine their 
prospective purchases 
through a powerful lens 
to see their clearness and 
quality. The island 
possesses another source 
of mineral wealth in the 
plumbago "which is dug 
up in some parts. 

The people of Ceylon 
associate flowers inti- 
mately with their worship, 
and in few countries is 
there a ^eater wealth of 
flowering plants and 
shrubs. Outside the tem- 
ples of the Buddha, or 
at the base of the sacred 
Bo-Tree, little saucers of 
the Temple Flower, 
arranged neatly for sale 
to worshippers, can be 
seen at any time. The rose-red lotus is 
sold in p3n:amidical bunches of careMy 
selected blooms, placed so as to give 
the impression of one gigantic flower. 
Champac, allamanda, hibiscus, and 
many another glowing blossom, help to 
make up the gorgeous piles. Among the 
ruins discovered at Polonnarua is a 
flower-altar, built in the old days for 
the reception of offerings of this kind, 
to be raised toward the blue of the 
skies, held up by fantastically caxven 
pillars. 

The most noticeable flowering shrub 
to the casual observer, because most 
easily seen, is perhaps the gloriosa 
superba, like a large scarlet honeysuckle, 
which rears its royal head on the 
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r»-:td'i‘ies or in forest glades. 
TLo trumpet shaped blooms of 
tiiv datura are white, seen in 
morning freshness, but 
lam rosy pink with the 
approach of evening before 
tht-y fade. The cassia bushes, 
rariying flowers resembling 
laburnum, are very common. 
In some of the specimens 
the bunches of flow^ers stand 
p\Tamidically upw^ard instead 
of drooping, in others they 
are terra-cotta instead of 
sulphur yellow. The brilliant 
red of the flame trees in 
bloom is seen to perfection at 
Kandy. Orchids grow in the 
deeper jungle, while masses 
of yellow daisies and the 
ubiquitous lantana decorate 
the roadsides. 

The roads are mostly good 
on the surface, though narrow. 




highland beauty unadorned 

Sinhalese women of the highlands generally wear a single 
coloured cloth. With their brilliant eyes, white teeth, long glossy 
t»ack hair, usually coiled firmly behind their heads, and gentle 
manners, they are a most attractive people 
PAoios, PlaUt, Lti* 


BLITHE MAIDENHOOD 
IN CEYLON 
The comboy, or long skirt, 
is worn bv men and women 
alike. Sinhalese women 
delight in jewellery, and it 
is no uncommon sight to see ' 
bangles on both arms and 
ankles, and rings on their 
fingers and toes 

In the flat country there 
is nothing very striking 
in the scenery, w^hich is in 
keeping with the sim- 
plicity of the people. 
They may be seen worlring 
in their paddy fields, with 
ungainly buffaloes as 
assistants, surrounded by 
the little white cranes, or 
paddy birds. The Sin- 
halese can work hard 
enough when it is a 
question of their own 
produce, but they dislike 
coolie work, and only do 
it spasmodically or under 
necessity. In the midst 
of some of their plots are 
little thatched shelters 
raised on rickety bamboo 
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BEATING AND CRUSHING PLUMBAGO INTO POWDER AT COLOMBO 
The two established mineral industries of Ceylon are the digging for plumbago, or graphite, and for 
predoug stones. The production of plumbago", the only mineral of commercial importance in Ceylon, 
IS steadily increasing, and the annual yield of the mines in working amounts to many thousands of 
terns. The industry, in its various departments — ^mining, carting, preparing, packing, and shipping— 
provides employment for about 100,000 Sinhalese men and women 
Photo, Underiijood & Undertvood 



AN EARLY PROCESS IN THE MAKING OF LEAD PENCILS 
The crushed graphite is sifted through various sieves, and the powder finally blended with other sub- 
stances according to the hardness of the pencil required. Ceylon graphite is considered the best for 
making crucibles, and is ^so used for the manufacture of grate polish, paints, dry lubricants, and for 
foundry faciiigs. This mineral is distributed from Ceylon over a remarkably wide range of the earth 

PhotOf Ewing GaUoway 
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LACE-MAKING ON THE ISLE OF PALMS 
In Ceylon, aptly described as a “ Treasure Island, yielding many rare and beautiful things to enrich 
the world, it is not surprising to find that the inborn skill of the lowly village folk turns with success 
to various home mdustries. But lace-making is not the only example of fine handiwork, for Ceylon 
possesses many an old-world wonder of “ fairyvlike lace-W'ork sculptured in marble ” 

Pkoto, Ewing GallowMy 


SINHALESE MILL FOR EXTRACTING OIL FROM COCONUTS 

in theyyorld in which the coconut palm flourishes as it does in Ceylon, where it is 
Climated that twenty millions of these trees are to be found. The coconut kernels are brokoo into 
pieces and dried, when they are known as copra, from which the oil is extracted by pressimB or bcihii|E» 
500 lb. of copra should supply about twenty-five gallons of off 
Pkoto, Publishers' Photo Service 




SINHALESE CARAVAN IN A KANDYAN VILLAGE 
Little bullock gigs or hackeries, drawn by active brahmin bulls, are for hire in most Sinhalese towns 
large or small. This is a long-distance ’ conveyance, and may even contain a mattress and a nillow 
or two to make the journey more coi^ortable for the traveller. The averag^speed of 
an hour may be exceeded if the roads are m their prime and the stolid bullocks not too sleepy 

Photo^ Ewing Galloway 



, U method of travel-ling in CEYLON 

numbp aU over the island ; they do the work of transport foe 
thousands of chests of Ceylon tea to the ports. A Sinhalese hMkeoy 
—the Dride of iJs^Jat? quaint light conveyance and clumsy-plodding buUocg 
— tpe pride of his heart— by drivmg new-comers round the town to see the b^tiv^ghts 

Photo, G. E, Mition 
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SACRED STONE EFFIGIES OF A DECAYED FOREST SANCTUARY 

This gigantic recumbent figure of Buddha, hewn from solid rock, is to be found at Polonnarua, the 
irdchtv" medieval city which became the capital of Ceylon after the downfall of Anuradhapura. 
Staiidmct at his head’ with crossed arms, is Ananda, Buddha’s favourite disciple. Pilgrims from all 
parts of the island come and go unceasingly along the rough track leading to tms desolate rock temple 



WHERE BUDDHA SLEEPS THE DREAMLESS SLEEP OF NIRVANA 
The city of Polonnarua lies buried beneath the soil, covered with myriad tangled creepers of the 
jungle. A few stately ruins remain to suggest vanished glories, otherwise desolation and decay reign 
surareme. And Buddha sleeps, enveloped in the m37stery of the silent solemn forest, and undisturbed 
by the fitful chanting of pilgrims who have come many a weary mile for the good of their sools 

PJioio, G, £. MiUon 
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BUDDHA HAS NO SCARCITY OF FAITHFUL FOLLOWERS IN CEYLON 
In lowly attitudes of worship these pious pilgrims prostrate themselves before a shrine. During 
regular pilgrim season thousands make their way to the venerated, far-renowned island shrines. Aged 
and women with infinite pain and toil accomplish long journeys of several hundreds of miles ; 
and so earnest are they that the hard^ips encountered en route pass them unnoticed 
I*hcto„ Pubiiskers* Photo Service 
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FIRST COUSIN OF THE BREAD FRUIT TREE 
The jack tree produces the largest of all edible fruits in a very 
peculiar manner. It throws huge pods from the trunk ani 
branches, and suspends them by a short thick stalk. The whole 
fruit is eaten by the natives ; the soft yellow substance enclosed 
in the rough green skin is eaten raw, and the kernels embedded in 
it are roasted. The wood is highly valued for making furniture 


:n:o which the 
can creep to 
-way the \\ild 
frt ni their crops. 

'iL*: tilt carts, wnth their 
taha.-’tvf thatch cover- 
are always a feature 
:r; ti;e landscape. 

In tlie villages the 
l-azaar >hop5 show an 
u^-rnraent of fruit and 
vt-cotables with, a large 
.h;-ke. Plantains, melons, 
ia.k-frait, papaws. giant 
rumpkins, and onions 
Iibr^und. Handmade 
baskets and simple 
country-fashioned gear 
are to be bought in most 
places. In some of the 
larger places, such as 
Matale, the hum of innu- 
merable sewing-machines 
can be heard all down 
the main street. 

The people ai*e as fond 
of bathing as the Bur- 
mese, and, like them, let 
down their long hair to 
be W’ashed. The irrigation 
canals and special bath- 
ing-pools provided 'by a 
thoughtful Government 
are freely used. In the 
showier}’ w^eather men 
and W’omen alike may be 
seen w^alking about with 
the huge leaf of a talipot 
palm as an umbrella. 

This folds up under the arm conveniently, 
and when held by the stalk makes a 
very’ effective shelter. Four men put- 
ting their palm-leaves together can set 
up a tent immediately. From the 
t^ipot are made the olas, or palm-leaf 
books used by the monks. The talipot 
flow’ers only once in its lifetime, and 
when it does is a most noticeable 
feature in the landscape, throwing up 
a creamy froth of millions of minute 
blossoms, sometimes reaching twenty 
feet, or more. When the blossoms turn 
to small nuts the tree sickens and dies. 

In the province of Batticaloa, north 
of the vast parklike country, is the 


haunt of the primitive people of the 
island, the Veddas, who still live in a 
simple state. Some live in villages, 
and though shy and wild, are tolerably 
civilized ; others — the Rock Veddas 
— still haunt the deeper jungles and live 
as cave-dwellers. In all cases they are 
shy rather than savage. They are 
celebrated for their skill with the 
bow, and keep themselves isolated 
from all possible contact with the 
other races. 

A large number of the population 
live by fishing, but it is the Sinhalese 
who are mainly deep-sea fidiers, wddle 
the Tamils ke^ to me shore. 
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SACRED TOOTH OF BUDDHA 

at Kandv, which prot^r^t^DS^mn of ^ pra^ s*ven golden and jewelled shrines 

people, the tS of Gaut^a Ceylon, objwt of deepest veneration to many milUons of 

Century, UupWd STtw5j^rf»i*.I^ "“5** Ceylon in the fourth 

^^uiry, U, upoGia Dy a twist of golden wire from the heart of a large golden ibtus blossom 
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Ceylon 

II. Its Buddhist Kings and European Conquerors 

By A. D. Innes, M.A. 

Author of “Short History of the British in India” 


T he of Ceylon, separated, but 

:ict cut otf, from the Indian 
mamlaud by Palk Straits, has never 
,rr.ic‘d an inte^^ral part of any of the Indian 
Empirts : and while it forms a portion 
r,f British Empire, it is m the character 
of a Crcjwn Colony, ha\ ing no connexion 
w:th tlie Gcivernment of India, though its 
anr.exatioii was the outcome of an expedi- 
tion from Madras. This relation to India, 
at once of association and separation, 
marks the history of the island from the 
earliest times 

The aborigines were undoubtedly akin 
to the Tamil stock of Dravidians in the 
southern extremity of the Indian penin- 
sula, whether they reached the island in 
some prehistoric period before its severance 
from the continent, or by navigating 
Palk Strait with its chain of islets. But, 
like India itself, Ceylon has undergone an 
early Aiy^an conquest and domination, 
Moslem penetration, and finally European 
subjugation. The Aryan conquest is 
represented by the Sinhalese, the most 
advanced of the population ; the people 
of the highlands would seem to be of the 
aboriginal stock ; the north is mainly 
Dravidian, reinforced from Southern India, 
while the leaven of Mahomedans, the 


and the Brahman is almost uukn u ': 
The more or less mythical T.umkr of 
the Aiymn dynasty, \vhich bv the third 
century b.c. had been ruling CevPm for 
some hundreds of years, was Wijaya, 
whose grandsire had 'been a lion. Hence 
the Royal House bore the patronymic uf 
Schala (Lion), of which the names Sinha- 
lese (or Singhalese? and Ce\']un nre 
corruptions. There were dealings with the 
Pandu dynasty of Madura in'the south 
of India, and successive great monarclis 
w’ere Panduw'arndew a and Pendukabhaya, 
organiser and legislator, W'hose names 
represent stages of political and social 
development rather than definite indi- 
viduals, until at last an actual historical 
ruler emerges in the third century b.c., 
Dew’anampiya Tissa, the contemporar\" 
of the great IMaurya emperor, Asoka. 

Asoka w*as the great champion, the 
imperial prophet of Buddhism. Under his 
immediate predecessors, the Magharla 
dynasty on the Ganges had extended its 
sw*ay over rivo-thirds of India, and Asoka 
won recognition of his owm sovereignty 
from most of w'hat W'as left. But though 
he began his career as a conqueror, his 
devotion to Buddhist doctrines taught 
him to detest war and bloodshed. He did 


Moormen, are generally credited with not subjugate Ceylon, yet the Sinhalese 


Arab origin. 

The ancient people of the island figure 
in no complimentary 

fashion in the Hindu | — ^ ' • 

epic Ramayana ; but 
the Rama myth is lo 
not histor}% though 
it has historical 
elements. As a 
matter of fact, it \ 

seems clear that 
Aiy^an occupation 
took place before 
Brahmanism dom- 

inated the conquer- g 

ing race, and various If q EYJ 

circumstances point 
to a maritime 
immigration from 
Gujerat as its COLOMB(iwtw^ 

source, rather than 
Brahman pene- 
tration of the Dec- 
can from Hindustan, 
since the caste ® 
system w^as appar- i N D t AN 0 C L 
ently only very so 

partially developed — 

among the Sinhalese, 


monarch voluntarily submitted to his 
moral supremacy, acknowdedged his over- 
lordship, and re- 


~ . Wjk^lor ” 


Wovur^er^ 

Cinco/Mlge^^ 


Indian Ocean 


ceived the Buddhist 
doctrine and the 
Buddhist mission 
w’hich Asoka dis- 
patched to Ceylon 
under his son" or, 
more probably his 
younger brother 
Mahinda. ^ 

Buddhism, then, 
became the religion 
of the Sinhalese, in 
its pure form, in the 
third quarter of the 
third century b.c. 
Monasteries and 
nunneries were 
established under 
vows of poverty, 
much as Christian 
monastic! sm estab- 
lished itself centuries 
afterwards in 
medieval Europe, to 
pass through 
similar stages oi 


CEYLON AND IT$ PEOPLES 
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FINE SPECIMEN OF THE TEMPLE ELEPHANTS 
Attached to the Dalada Maligawa, or Temple of the Tooth, are 
some forty fine elephants which, richly caparisoned with 
gorgeous trappings, play an important role in the Pera-hera, the 
great night festival of Buddha held annually at Kandy 
Photo, Publishers' Photo Service 


alternating corruption and reformation 
to final decay. 

During the thousand years after the 
reign of Tissa, there were endlessly recur- 
ring wars with the Tamil states or king- 
doms of the Carnatic, of Madura, or of 
Tanjore on the neighbouring continent, 
wars which usually meant that the 
northern half of the island was overrun and 
occumed for longer or shorter periods by 
the Tamils, till some Sinhalese leader 
arose who smote the invader, recovered 
the Sinhalese supremacy, and reinstated 
himself in the ancient capital at Anurad- 
hapura. The final deliverance was efiected 
by Wijaya Bahu, whose victorious reign 
covers the last half of the eleventh 
century a.d. He brought all Ceylon under 
his sway, but disruption followed his 
death, and more than half a century passed 
before Ceylon was again united under the 
mightiest of her rulers, Parakama Bahu. 
Under him, and under another Parakama 
in the thirteenth century, Ceylon reached 


its highest pitch of pros 
perity. With the openini 
of the fourteenth centurv’ 
the Sinhalese chronicle? 
become hopelessly meagre 
The once great domimor 
broke up into petty prin- 
cipalities, and the curtain 
rises again, though only 
partially, with the coming 
of the Portuguese early iii 
the sixteenth century’. ' 

For the first time', Vasco 
da Gama had traversed the 
Indian Ocean, and European 
ships rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope had found their 
way to the Indian peninsula 
in 1498. Under the name 
of Taprobane, the island 
had been known to ancient 
geographers, and envovs 
from it had visited tfce 
courts of early Roman 
emperors, but for centuries 
the East had been practi- 
cally obliterated from the 
ken of the Western world 
by the Moslem barrier. 
The discovery of the ocean 
route now turned the flank 
of Islam. In the tyventy 
years folloyving the voyage 
of Da Gama, the Portuguese 
yvere yvinning the mastery 
of the Indian Ocean, where 
hitherto the Arabs had 
been supreme. In 1505 
their ships had touched at 
Ceylon, and ten years later 
the nominal king of Ceylon 
granted the neyv maritime 
power permission to es- 
tablish a trading station at 
Colombo. The foreign trade of Ceylon— 
mainly the export of cinnamon, the 
valuable product of yvhich it enjoyed 
a practical monopoly — had hitherto 
been in the hands of the Moors, 
the seafaring Arabs with yvhom the 
Sinhalese had no quarrel ; but it was 
a primary object with the Portuguese 
to abolish their competition. Once the 
Portuguese had obtained a foothold on 
the island, they made it their business to 
secure mastery of the ports and coasts. 

The Sinhalese rulers were forced by 
degrees to retire into the interior. 
Christianity was rapidly spread among the 
natives by the greatest of missionaries. 
Fran9ois Xavier himself, though the appeal 
of Christian doctrine yvas largely dis- 
counted by the very un-Christian practices 
and fanatical intolerance of the Portuguese. 
The native religion, which had conceded 
perfect freedom of yvorship and practice 
to the Hindu, the Mahom^an, and 
finally to the Christian, found its shrill 
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t'-? desecration and ruin, and 
relics devoted to utter 
,*: — among them the reputed 

* , r3':'Mhar Nevertheless, about 

* . 0;/. de of the sixteenth century 

* kmc, r^harma Pauli Raja, himself 

a c Ji:vert, and later went so 
! r as t . name as his heir the Most 
i , tk‘ kc K'rc, Philip II. of Spain, who 
: 1 = -^ annextd the crown of Portugal. 

’i ka Icutch appeared on the scene in 
: ' c, Vet it was not till 1658 that the 
i k were finally and completely 

e’ ted fr cn the island. 

I::e Dutch were traders, with no lust 
f : r territorial conquests ; and, like the 
Krich'h, but unlike the Portuguese and 
Spaniards, they were entirely tolerant 
A ad native religions. They entered upon 
tile Portuguese possessions in Ceylon, 
V kich meant the ports and the seaboard 
in id much of the more productive territory 
ndanri, but they did not aggressively 
interfere with the Sinhalese kingdom in 
the interior, nor did the English interfere 
with them. Until the close of the 
sc\entecnth century their maritime com- 
merce still led that of England, and Dutch 
Ceylon prospered accordingly, although 
niter a time it lost the very %^aluable 
monopoly of the cinnamon trade. 

But the island was to change masters 


once more. In 1 793 d-’j ern French 
Republic was at war v/.r/dak 
Three years later Flolland had decora,* "a 
French dependency, and the Skedtedd r 
was a fugitive living in Er.cdand. Her 
de jure ruler was on the British side, her 
de facto government was controlled bv 
France. Britain was mistress of the seas'; 
Dutch colonial ports had to be secured 
against French occupation. The Dutch 
government at Colombo surrendered with 
no more than a formal protest to a British 
expedition dispatched from Madras in 
1796. For two years the Dutch colony was 
administered from Madras ; then in 179S 
it was formally taken over as a British 
Crown Colony. It was excepted from the 
Colonies restored to Holland by the 
treaties of Amiens and Vienna, arid has 
remained a British Crown Colony ever 
since. At first the Sinhalese kingdom of 
Kandy was left in its nominal independ- 
ence, but the \dolence of its ruler and the 
murder of merchants who were British 
subjects led to the usual result. The king 
was deposed and deported, and the govern- 
ment was taken over by the British in 
1815. Since that time the island has 
enjoyed the proverbial bliss of having no 
history^ — other than that of the normal 
peaceful development it has experienced 
under British administration. 


CEYLON: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

In the Indian Ocean, south of Hindustan, from 
ivhich it is separated by Palk Strait, a chain of 
Stind islands, known as Adam’s Bridge, extends 
from the island to the mainland. Length from 
Print Palmyra to Dondra Head, 271 miles ; 
greatest vsidth, 139 miles from Colombo to 
Suisremankande. Total area, 25,481 square 
miles ; population, estimated, 4,500,000. Latter 
consists of over 3,016,000 Sinhalese, 1,121,000 
lanuls, 285,000 Moormen, or non-Malay 
Mahoraedans, 59,000 Burghers, 14,000 Malays, 
4400 aboriginal Veddas, 8,400 Europeans, and 
about 21,000 others. Of these 63 per cent, are 
engaged in agriculture. 

Government and Constitution 

Crowi Colony, administered bv Governor with 
*yf®cutive Council of seven and Legislative Council 
of thirty-seven, of whom sixteen are elective ; 
others nominated by Governor to represent 
Kandyan, Mahomedan, Indian, and other 
interests. Eleven of the sixteen represent 
territorial divisions, and two the Europeans. For 
administrative purposes, island divided into nine 
provinces, each in charge of a Government Agent.' 
counefis'^^^^^^ local affairs managed by native 

Defence 

service for Europeans was intro- 
Bodies of local troops are 
tr^ ^ garrison of Imperial 

&bouti^. protected. Police 

Commerce and Industries 

of the world's 

wa, exports m 1920 were 185 million pounds. 


of which 120 million pounds went to Great Britain. 
Principal grain is rice. Other products include 
coconuts, coffee, cinnamon, vanilla, areca-nut, 
tobacco. One-fourth of the island under cul- 
tivation. Forests yield ebony and satinwood. 
Over one hundred plumbago mines, and several 
huncEeds of small gem quarries, from w’hich are 
obtained sapphires, rubies, catseyes, and moon- 
stones. Graphite also obtained. Pearl-fishery 
in the Gulf of Manaar. Native industries : 
tortoiseshell and lacquer work, jewellerv, fans, 
wood-carving. Imports (1920), £24,061,812 ; 

exports, £18,419,698. 

There are about 600 miles of broad gauge and 
about loo miles of narrow gauge railways worked 
by the Government, which also controls the tele- 
graphs and telephones. 

Religion and Education 

There are 2,770,000 Buddhists, mostly Sin- 
halese ; of the Tamils, 980,000 are Hindus ; and 
there are about half a million Christians an4 
300,000 Mahomedans. 

A separate Government department has charge 
of education, which is free and unsectarian in 
vernacular schools. These consist of 895 Govern- 
ment schools, attendance 124,000; 1,868 State- 
aided schools, attendance 197,000 ; 1,350 unaided 
schools, attendance 28,000. About 50,000 
children attend 278 English schools, where fees 
are charged. There are a Royal College and 
Government training college for teachers, 
technical schools, and eighty-four industrial 
schools. 

Chief Towns 

Colombo, capital (population 244,100), Jaffna 
(42,400), Galle (39,000), Kandy 
Tiincomalee is a naval statioo. 
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Chile 

1. Its Varied Climes & Its Virile People 

By J. A. Hammerton 

Author of “The Argentine Through English Eyes” 


T }iE way to arrive in Chile 
h across the Andef^, Few 
-en>ation.s of travel equal, and 
‘.areiv anv can surpass, the first sight 
-i the creat green valleys that lie at the 
‘f the niaiestic mountains up which 
the railwav has so toilfully borne us, 
.ivA d^wn wla^se western declivities we 
rToc* td at scarcely an\’ increase of pace, 
i)i;t witii dddy heads as we behold the 
va-t -lopes falling steeply into the 
nnn lease mysterious hollows of these 
mountain masses. As the traveller 
rlesreiids farther and 
Mj'tlier into this 
t harming land of 
the Far We^t, even 
th'digh the obsession 
ijf the everlasting 
Argentine pampa 
has already been 
>*jmewhat dissipated 
by the sight of the 
vineyards and sub- 
tro]Ucal vegetation 
on the eastern 
-lopes of the great 
rnuimtain range, the 
maiA’ellous riot of 
r* ilourand cultivated 
luxuriance of flower 
and fruit w’hich 
greet us in Central 
Chile come as a 
pleasurable shock. 

The Chileans are 
a small people ; they 
are less than four 
millions in number. 

Their country, too, 
is small, as sizes go 
in South America. 

It is a strip of coast 
some 2,800 miles 
long, and although 
that is between 


three and four times as long as Great 
Britain, the land is very narrow. At 
no point is it broader than three 
hundred miles, its average breadth being 
less than one hundred. This strip is 
bounded for a very long distance by the 
magnificent Andes mountains, which 
therefore dominate the landscape. From 
most parts of the country their snowy 
summits can be seen. They endow 
with a crisp and invigorating air its 
climate, which, though \^arying greatly 
between the most northerly and the 
southerly latitudes, 
may be described 
on the whole as 
temperate and 
healthy. This, in its 
turn, has influenced 
the Chilean 
temperament. The 
people are notably 
less impulsive, less 
excitable than 
Brazilians or 
Argentines. They 
are sedater in their 
manners, less 
voluble. The streets 
of e\'en the large 
towns are oddly 
silent. The usual 
noisy manifestations 
of city life are not 
so noticeable, there 
is no hubbub of 
talk among the 
pedestrians along 
the pavements. 
Even the students 
as they come from 
their classes walk 
sedately and show 
little of the animal 
spirits** of youth. 
All classes are 



ONE OF THE CARABINEROS 
These are picked men of the Chilean military 
establishment, splendidly mounted, and in 
the wilder places of the Andes they are a 
terror to evil*doers 


ils 
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CHILE & THE CHILEANS 



HOW THE CHILEAN MANTO IS WORN 
The manto is a peculiarly Chilean item of woman’s dress. It 
consists of thin black material drawn over the head and folded 
and pinned round the neck, the rest of it hanging gracefully 
over much of the costume 
PhotOf Rivas Freire 


pleasant in their manners, but they 
are not effusive with strangers. Some 
visitors have called their quietness 
“ melancholy,” but the same observers 
would probably say that the English 
used to be melancholy before they 
threw off their resenx and let their 
emotions have freer play. The shadow 
of the mountains lies upon the national 
character, and has been blamed for the 
prevalence of drunkenness among the 
labouring classes, Chile, like Scotland, 
certainly favours the theory that hilly 
countries breed a taste for stimulants. 

It has become a commonplace to 
compare the Chileans with the English, 
and they like it ; but some of them 
prefer to be known as ** los yanquis del 
sur/' the Yankees of the South 


(believing themselves S( 
go-ahead and energetic ir 
comparison with theothei 
Latin Americans) 
Although in the mass 
of people the prevailing 
colour of hair and eyes is 
dark, many exceptions 
are to be seen ; fair hair 
and almost blue eyes 
are not by any means 
unknown among them, as 
among the inhabitants of 
Spain itself. They are 
fonder of joking than 
other South American 
races; even practical 
jokes, which elsewhere 
would be resented as 
unpardonable and might 
lead to bloodshed, are 
practised among them 
with good-natured 
enjoyment. Thereis 
less of the so-called 
melancholy among the 
educated than among the 
mass of people. In the 
clubs one hears a flow of 
lively conversation. The 
greetings are hearty. The 
prevailing mood seems to 
be one of cheerfulness, 
even of gaiety. 

In Chile, as in England 
until recent j^ears, the 
horse is preferred to the motor. There 
are still far more who drive horses than 
who are owmers of cars. But the reascm 
is different : there are few roads fit foe 
motoring, while the splendid hors^ of 
the country, which still show strong 
evidence of the old Arab strain, can go 
everywhere, and are indispensable to 
all who live away from the large 
towns. Racing is one of their favourite 
amusements. So far are some of them 
carried by their passion for this form d 
gambling — for that is all it amounts to — 
that they gather to listen to descriptions 
of races given through the telephone by 
an eye-wdtness on the course. As the race 
is going on the eye-witness speaks into 
the telephone, saying which horses 
lead; describ^ the running, and any 
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WHERE STREET DEPORTMENT IS CONTROLLED BY CONVENTIONALISM 

In tie dtic? of Chile European dress and ways are much in vogue ; nevertheless, it would come ami 
lor a ladv to be seen casually conversing with a man, even a relative, in the street, and mixed 
companies in the public thoroughfares^ are not common except on Sundays during church- goii 
hours, or in the plazas when the bands plav 
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RETURNING FROM CHURCH SERVICE AT SANTIAGO 

gJ^oup of Santiago ladies is seen in this photograph, which is also an exceBcat 
i^iration of the vanety of ways in which the manto may be worn efiectively and yet conform to 
nc i-nurcn regulation which prohibits the women of the country from entering the sanctuary wHh 
any other form of headdress 
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incidents that may occur ; and ends up 
with a thrilling account of the finish. 
Many miles away a crowd listens 
breathless to his description, and gets, 
although at second-hand, the excitement 
of the course. 

In Chile, too, one finds old houses set 
amidst delightful gardens, with avenues 
of trees, lawns, flower-beds, and 
fountains, just as they might have been 
laid out by an English landscape 
gardener of' the nineteenth century. 

Wealth of Flower and Fruit 

The fiow’ers are, of course, far more 
profuse in their growih and more varied 
in their form and colouring ; but there 
are hedgerows as in England, and these 
are covered in early summer with the 
dog-rose, w’hile in autumn they are 
weighted with blackberries. This 
delicious fruit is as little appreciated by 
the Chileans as it w^as thirty years ago 
by the country population of England. 
\\Tien they systematically gather the 
crop, which is abundant beyond the 
belief of those wEo have only seen the 
blackberry under European skies, they 
will be able to add to their prosperity 
largely by exporting jam. 

The straw^berry, too, ripens to 
perfection in Chile, which again reminds 
the British visitor of his owm country. 
This the Chileans do value. Straw^berry 
culture is well understood, and huge 
beds are to be seen in all parts w’here 
the conditions are favourable. Chile 
is a land of abundant fruit. The peach, 
the pear, the fig, the quince, all flourish. 
Walnut trees do very w’ell. In certain 
districts excellent apples are grown. 
The grapes make good wine. The 
cherimoya, a species of custard apple, 
also grows in profusion. 

A Smilmg Fairyland 

There is no more beautiful scene than 
a Chilean spring-time landscape in the 
great longitudinal valley anwhere south 
of the province of Aconcagua. Save 
that the massive peaks of the Andes 
are always distantly in view to the 
east, and the lower coastal range lies 
purple against the sunset to the west, 
the country within this valley has 


ordinarily many of the features of Kent 
or Sussex, but in spring-time every 
tree is laden with blossom—blossoim 
red, white, blue, yellow, and pale sreen. 

It is then a veritable fairyland of colour, 
and in this respect unlike any I have 
ever looked upon elsew^here. North of 
Valparaiso the landscape begins to 
change, and great stony hillsides covered 
wdth thousands of that fantastic tree 
knowm as the “ monkey puzzle,” which 
is a native of the country and is properly 
named the Chile pine (Araucaria 
imbricata), hem in the lesser vallej’s, 
where meadow^laiid and orchard still 
exist, though with lessening fertility 
as we near the great plantless regions 
of the north, where desert sand and 
nitrate allow^ no green thing to flourish. 

From this it may be gathered that 
in the main it is a smiling country’, 
which leaves a comfortable impression 
of natural wealth and of a nation that 
benefits by this as a whole, instead of 
letting the cream be taken off by a 
small number, leaving only skim milk 
for the rest. The row’s of tall poplars 
which fringe the roads and fields add 
to the charm of the landscape. 

English Views of Home and Women 

The rich colouring of flow’ers and 
flowering shrubs rejoices the eye. The 
land speaks of careful tilth and of a 
pride in possession. 

The plots are divided by neat mud 
walls, with tiled tops to them to prevent 
their destruction in the rainy seasons. 
The farmsteads are snug. On stock 
farms the fences are w^ell kept, and the 
grass land plenteous in feed for horses 
and cattle. In the south there are large 
flocks of British sheep, owned mostly by 
British settlers, several of whom came 
from New Zealand, and have done very 
well for themselves and for their adopted 
country ; and there are still ^eater 
numbers of German farmers in the 
southern provinces TwLxt Concepci(^ 
and Llanquihui. 

Yet another point in which the 
Chileans like to think they are nearer 
to the English than to any other race 
is the growth among them of a compara- 
tive freedom for women* It is necessary 
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^ PLANTING A MEMORIAL TREE AT A SANTIAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Thpre i? enthusiasm for education among the Chileans, and especially in the capital citv, where there 
are a’su exi'ellent schools of agriculture and engineering, two sciences vital to the prosperity of the 
land. There is a sentimental love of ceremony among the people, and the planting ut a nieinorial 
tree at one of the public schools is treated with becoming gravity 



ENCOURAGING THE STUDY OF BOTANY AMONG SANTIAGO SCHOOLGIRLS 
i « j of such natural profusion as Chile, the student of botany has the richest fields to explore, 

• ^aiKational authorities are very active in promoting the study of this science. These KttJe 
maids m their businesslike school frocks are busy with their carefully-labeUed flower-pota, Tliey 
appreciate the benefits of outdoor lessons to t^ full 
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CATS’ MEAT MAN IN SANTIAGO 
The vendor of cats’ meat in Chile differs from 
his protot\T)e in London chiefly in the easy 
way he carries his main basket on his head 
Photo, Gallardo 

to insert “ comparative/' for it is only 
when we take into account the women 
of other South American states that 
those of Chile can be called emancipated. 
They have to some extent risen above 
the condition of playthings for men, 
but they axe still very carefully sheltered 
while they are girls. None of the 
liberty which the North American and 
the English girl have long enjoyed, 
and which the French girl since the War 
seems inclined to claim also, has yet 
been granted to the young women of 
Chile. The married women do, some 
of them, enjoy comradeship with men. 
They have induced men to treat them 
as reasonable beings, not as pets who 
must be cajoled with compliments, nor 
as the natural prey of any man who can 
capture them by soft speeches and 


sentimental humbug. They £ro about 
more freely than do women in the 
Argentine or in Brazil. The Chileans, 
indeed, were among the first nations 
to encourage women to earn their 
living by work in competition with 
men. They had women street-car 
conductors even before the Great War, 
which introduced them in so many 
countries when men became scarce. The 
beauty’ of Chilean women is celebrated, 
and there are many’ records of their 
intelligence and bravery as well. 

One oft-quoted example which 
illustrates these qualities was given 
by the sixteen-y’ear-old daughter of 
Don Claudio Vicuna, a prominent 
Chilean politician during the Civil War 
in 1S91. A bomb which exploded wa> 
throw’n into the house, then another, 
which did not go off. The girl, instead 
of being terrified and fainting or goine 
into hy’sterics, seized this second bomb 
and threw it out of a window. Then 



SMART AND SOLDIERLY 


The Chilean soldiers are outwardly fit to bear 
comparison with those of any of the Eur^an 
armies that took a pride in such details before 
the Great War reduced their value 
Photo, PuHishers' Photo Siraie* 
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THE WOMAN TRAM-CONDUCTOR A PRE-WAR FIGURE IN CHILE 

The woaiaii tram-conductor was familiar enough in Europe in the days of the Great War, but she 
has long been a feature of Chilean street trafl&c. It is worth recalling that the Chilean woman 
conductor also owes her job to war-time conditions, as the lack of men workers after the war with 
Bolivia and Peru resulted in women taking their posts 
Photo, Brown & Dawson 

she began to struggle with the fire miscreants who had bombed his house, 

which the first bomb had started, and She took his revolver and went to meet 

with the help of servants, who took him, so that he might be able to defend 

courage when they saw how cool she himself. 

was, she got the flames under. Nor It is a little surprising that the Church 
was this all she did. It occurred to has not lost any of its hold upon the 

her that her father would be on his way women of Chile, in spite of their 

home and might be attacked by the comparative freedom. They most of 
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It.-asonlvnS'^hafthTSt'I'™! A PRUSSIANS 

and dressed in Teutonic fasw“ but it wks dSoni^rtiS'tTfhe®®-^’ equipped 

natue soldiers as perfect reproductions of the Germa^^ The outeom- nt ®®® **'® 
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Throughout thethoIeSp^^Sdni^^^^ SPEAKING 

SMond man daims^to be^^OTatOTf* Th^' *°r a speech is ever missed, 

prepared, and m usually read. They are chiefly note«rSh Jf^'^l‘*°^® invariably carefully 

tt IS evident that the orator is the 



INGENIOUS METHOD OF WATER TRANSPORT NEAR ANTOFAGASTA 
ill the region of the nitrate fields in the provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca there are hundreds 
of miles on which scarcely a green blade grows, and water has to be transported great distances, 
pipes and otherwise. Here a barrel of water ingeniously harnessed to a dosikey is being transported 

by means of its own rotundity 
PhciOt Publiskers* Pkvio Service 
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them stiil obey the to co 

to mass every day, in tk* 
morning hours, therefore^, tht- street- 
are filled with figures in -rna* blar'k 
garments draped over the li^ari and 
falling in graceful folds to tiie feet 
This is the manto, the Chilean 
development of the Spanish mantilla, 
the prescribed costume for the 
worship of God, 

The Church in Chile is still a 
branch of the Government. One of 
the Articles of the Constitution lays 
it down that the Roman Catholic 
religion is that of the State. The oath 
which the President of the Republic 
takes is in religious form. The 
Church receives a share of taxation, 
provided for it in the budget t\ tT\ 
year ; this goes a long way to lover 
its expenditure, though it has ample 
wealth beyond this. The religious 
orders have been left up to now in 
possession of their large properties. 
It is this which has induced the 
Church in Chile to accept the 
Republic. It knows there is no hope 
for any other form of government, 
and that if it did not recognise the 
constitution as a permanency it would 
soon be treated as it has been 
elsewhere. 

For the Chilean men would not 
hesitate to cut the connexion between 
Church and State if there were any 
reason to do so. They do not share 
the women's respect for priestly 
authority. They are lax in their 
religious observances, though they 
encourage their wives and daughters 
to keep them up. The Church under- 
stands, therefore, that it must not be 
intolerant. It had to agree to other 
religions being given the right to hold 
ser\rices freely. Its yoke is easy and 
its burden light in comparison with 
those which are borne by the people 
of Spain. 

The Chileans of the educated class 
spring chiefly from old Spanish 
settlers ; they plume themselves upon 
their descent from the conquerors 
of the new wwld in the sixteenth 
century^ Thus there is a distinctly 
aristocratic class, which has managed 
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THE SCENE AFTER CHEMICALS HAVE DISCOVERED CHEMICALS 

li c i'cai ot lie a few feet below the surface, buried beneath a conglomerate of clay and 

».vinented with mineral sulphates and common salt. The soil is broken up by blasting a 
j'lai ed in a test-hole, the nitrate-producing material being disclosed by the explosion. The 
1 .rnhe, or impure sodium nitrate, usually found in veined white masses,’ is then extracted 


unlil lately to keep to itself both the land 
and the machinenr’ of government, as 
wdl as the important posts in the 
administration and the direction of army 
and fleet. Here again there is a likeness 
l)et\veen Chile and the England of an 
earlier age than this. Aristocratic 
families may send their sons also into 
medicine or the law, but even yet 
they are prejudiced against commerce. 
Wealthy Chileans are directors of banks 
c>r companies, but mercantile business 
they are often content to leave to 
foreigners. 

While some of the leading families can 
]ustly claim uninterrupted descent from 
the aristocratic Spaniards of the old 
colonial days, the majority of the 
Chilean people are really the descendants 
the Spanish Conquistadores or early 
settlers and a native race, the Arau- 
canian, which successfully resisted all 
attempts at its subjugation by the 
ad\'enturers from Spain. For decade 
after decade the struggle lasted ; to end 
only in final peace and the merging of 
the two races, for we must always 
remember in respect to the Spanish 
conquest of South America that the 
Conquistadores were not companioned 
by their own w^omen-folk, and the 
early colonisation was essentially 


masculine. Of this merging the typical 
Chilean of to-day is the outcome. 

When it is considered that the 
majority of the Conquistadores were 
drawn from that north-western corner 
of Spain which was the old Spanish 
Galicia, the inhabitants of which resisted 
both the ancient Roman conquest and 
the influences of the ]\Ioorish dominion 
in Spain, it will be seen that the modern 
Chilean is descended from two uncon- 
quered races, and without flattery' it 
may be said that his descent is reflected 
in his leading characteristics of honesty, 
independence, and industry. 

In some parts, most noticeably in the 
forest al districts of the south, are still 
to be found remnants of the Araucanian 
race without tincture of Spanish blood, 
and at most a very slight admixture. In 
appearance the Araucanians are like 
the Red Man of the United States. 
Many of the faces of their caciques or 
chiefs are noble and S5Tnpathetic, though 
they are disappointing w'hen one tries 
to draw out corresponding character- 
istics or sentiments. Caupoliedn is the 
national hero of the Araucanians, and 
a worthy part he played in the stru^le 
with the Spaniards. His statue is a 
familiar one in Chile, for the Chileans 
honour his memory. In figure itm 
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OPERATIVES WORKING NITRATE CRUSHERS 
The caliche, or crude nitrate of soda, is taken from the ni^ate 
field to the “ oficina,’’ or works, where, in due course, it is 
crushed, boiled, filtered, and crystallized into the pure nitrate of 
soda, knowm as Chile saltpetre 


Araucanians' are square and thick-set. 
They are strong and enduring, but they 
sap their stren^h by intoxicants, which 
they drink, as the Russian peasants 
did before vodka was abolished, for the 
pleasure of insensibility. Returning 
with barrels of brandy which they have 
received in exchange for produce or 
the skins of animals, they do not always 
wait even to get into their houses. As 
soon as they reach their village they 
throw themselves from their horses, 
take a long drink, and in a few minutes 
fall down dead drunk, leaving the 
horses, more intelligent creatures than 
they are, to find their own way home. 


In feature the Indians 
vary a great deal. Many 
are fiat-nosed and belonli 
to the Eskimo type. Their 
behariour is solemn and 
exceedingly polite. They 
smile seldom, and they 
never shed tears if they 
can help it, for that is 
considered a sign of 
shameful weakness. They 
live in poor circumstances, 
Their habitations are 
made of wood, mud, or 
reeds, conical in shape, 
with ^raw roofs that 
slope down almost to the 
ground. In the roof Ls a 
hole to let the smoke of 
the fire lighted on the mud 
floor escape. They sleep 
on ox-hides. Their huts 
contain very" little in the 
w'ay of furniture, and are 
almost dark inside, for 
they^ do not make 
window’s. 

Drink is almost their 
only luxury. They prefer 
horsemeat to any other, 
and feed their horses, 
with the view of eating 
them, upon a diet that 
consists of potatoes, 
iieucDe haricot beans, and maize, 
fthe SLte They are fond of drinki^ 
course, it is sheep’s blood prepared 
ure nitrate of pepper, onion 

and parsley, a disgusting 
concoction. The chiefs have several 
wives, as many as they can afford to 
keep. The women indeed do a large 
part of the work, so they largely keep 
themselves. They love to deck them- 
selves in red shawis ; red is a favourite 
colour also for the ponchos, or cloaks 
of the men. Down the backs of the 
women hang two plaits of black, shiny, 
coarse hair. Of other attractions oi 
adornments they seldom have any. 

Although the climate is healthy tlw 
Indians are disappearing, and the death 
rate, even of the Chileans themselves, is 
high. They have never had the 
fever scourge, but cholera has attacked 




THE TANK-ROOM WHERE THE NITRATE IS BOILED 
the cnishing-plant the caKche passes into the boiling-tanks, whence the saturated solution 
pour^ into pans and left to recrystallize. From caliche the world’s supply of sodium nitrate 
obt«aed ; the deposits of this substance only occur in north Chile, notably in Tarapaca Provmce, 
Caliche is largely used in the manufacture of saltpetre, nitric acid manufactures, and as a mantae 
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RUNNING OFF THE SATURATED SOLUTION OF NITRATE OF SODA .. 

The caliche is drawn from the bcHling-tanks, and the sodium nitrate allowed to crystallize out. Cojrf 
calicbe contains 40-45 per cent, oi sodium nitrate, over 2,000,000 tons of which are exwtM aanuauyj 
During the Great War Chilean nitrate provided valuable help to the Allies, and 
production, due to the need of nitrate for military purposes, brought Chile unprecedented prospeniy 
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EMPTYING THE CRYSTALLIZING PANS INTO TRUCKS 
\\ hen recrystallized the sodium nitrate is stacked in trucks for exportation. A considerable population 
iii eiupli<>ed in the nitrate industry, and busy ports fringe the coast of this desolate region, ^\here 
uuuce of food must be imported by sea or rail. Work is continued day and night in the factories, 
wliich are surrciunded by small towns, chiefly composed of rickety sheds for the workers 



NITRATE WORKS OF THE BROWN CHILEAN DESERT 
Z?* of these nitrate beds is still unknown ; one theory has it that they were formed by seaweed 
^ land, another that they are the remains of marine animals and fainb. Iren 
wi ^rn^ys, steam pumps, a chemical laboratory, and an iodine extracting bouse, « 
pnacipal features of the vast premises belonging to the great Chilean nitrate industry 
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them from time to time, though not for 
some years, while smallpox and other 
epidemics have taken heavy toll of the 
population, especially of the young 
children. It is impossible to walk * 
through any town or village without 
encountering men and women horribly 
disfigured by smallpox, and yet 
vaccination is not compulsory, but is 
actually a political question. In 
Santiago, I remember a very severe 
epidemic of smallpox, during which 
victims of the disease \vere conveyed 
to the pest house in the common 
tramcars < And the smallpox hospital 
was next door to a large bacon-curing 
establishment ! 

Ignorance and Infant Mortality 

Mention of the child victims of this 
scourge of ignorance reminds me that 
among the masses there is a superstition 
that nine little angels secure certain 
entry into Paradise for their mother ; 
that is to say, if a mother loses nine of 
her babes, her salvation is sure. Wdiether 
that has any effect in making parents 
careless of their children’s health is 
doubtful : the high infant death rate 
would suggest it, yet as parents they 
are affectionate and even over-indulgent. 

Such a superstition shows, at an}’ rate, 
the low intelligence of the masses. 
Something like forty per cent, of them 
are still unable to read and wTite. 
Education is free, but it is not com- 
pulsor}’. President Balmaceda spent 
tw’o minions sterling on schools during 
the years in which he canied on his 
expansion policy, but that was a 
spasmodic effort. It has been ascribed 
to the strong influence of the Church 
that popular education has not been 
more insisted upon since his time. 

Boundless Mineral Wealth 

Wliether or not that be true, one 
hopeful sign is the growing popularity 
of the Boy Scout movement — “ los 
Boee Escoots,” as they pronounce it 
there. Much work is n^ed in the 
drawing out and training of intelligence 
among the young. The politicians have 
not concerned themselves very indus- 
triously with this. 


Although the civil war provok^^d bv 
Balmaceda arose in «;ome rntrasure fron- 
the foreign exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the country, so boundle^s h 
that wealth, so rich are its natural 
resources, that, despite the cxp!f>itati<;n 
of the nitrate deposits and the cupper 
ore, it may be said to have been n-j 
more than scratched. Of £38,000.000 
worth of cargoes and freight-car loads 
as much as £24,000,000 worth i* 
represented by nitrates. This deposit 
is found in the northern part of Cliile, 
where rain scarceh^ ever falls. In this 
region the drymess has preserv^ed the 
decomposed vegetable matter, mixed 
with the dust of fish and animals, over 
a vast territor}’, and since this, converted 
by chemical action into nitrate of soda, 
forms the most valuable fertiliser known, 
the working and shipment of it are 
highly profitable. Much of this profit 
comes to Britain, for the companies were 
mostly floated in London, and British 
capital developed the industry. 

Colonel North and Nitrates 
About 1S70 a Yorkshire boilermaker, 
a rough, canny fellow, w’ent to the 
Chilean port of Iquique, which was 
canydng out a scheme to get W’ater 
supplied to it by tank steamers ; it w’as 
in the dry area, and had no regular 
water supply of its own. The name 
of the boilermaker was North, and he 
soon began to show that he did not 
mean to stick to boilermaking. He first 
managed to buy up a tank steamer, and 
from this beginning he went into many 
enterprises along the coast. He was 
clever and adventurous. The worth 
of the nitrate fields was not then 
understood. He guessed that here lay 
a source of wealth, not difficult to get 
at, and with possibilities unbounded. 
He did some exploration himself and 
secured the right to work large parts 
of the strip of country’, four hundred 
miles long, where nothing grew in the 
white dusty soil, which concealed very 
near the surface immense quantities of a 
substance needed by the world more and 
more every year to assist the growth of 
crops and feed its increasing population. 
“Colonel” North, as he was calkd 
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SONS OF CHILE WHO PROMOTE THE DEVELOPMENT OF HER INDUSTRIES 
1! I' Araui-amans have largely interbred wth the Spaniards, forming JJie-'^iybrid class known as 
‘' } who, like the Argeatine gaucho, are born horsemen and the labour of the farms. 

t/ '’*:' west class are the “ rotos,” who are the “ hands ” of industry. They are a hardy set of men, 
V. iking when needs must, but ahvays ready to take a holiday or to dance the national Cueca 



THE RISING GENERATION IN A MINING CENTRE OF THE NORTH 
One would not go to a mining town in the county of Durham to see the best specimens of Engn^ 
boyhood. It would be equally unfair to regard this mixed group at the ^eat copper mining Mttwmenj 
oi Chuquicamata as typically Chilean. Spanish and Indian characteristics are clearly (tonned, aaia 
also a touch of the tarbrush, and there are signs of North American influence in tbeir dress 
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BRINGING THE HARVEST HOME: FARMING SCENE IN THE CENTRAL ZONE OF CHILE 
Bvflrywhere in the agricnltural district there is picturesqueness, even if it is at times mingled with much that is iiisaiiitary and far fniin savourv. the U'C ot the 
huUoibc as a beast of burden is still very common, and no scene could be more typical of country life in the central zone of ( liile ilining the harvesting -»c i^t»n than 

this animated photograph of the bullock team hauling laboriimsly the well lilli tl wMgon 

Photo, HtffCT, Sanitago 



A MUSTER OF CHILE’S FOUR-LEGGED MILK-CARRIERS 

Mules and donkeys are wdely employed in Chile as beasts of burden, but the favourite paok aiiinui 
of the Chilean is undoubtedly the more intelligent ho^^e, and, as here shown, provision hordes u-i-t 

the milkmen m their daily rounds 



GLIMPSE OF THE CROWDED DOCKS AT VALPARAISO 

The jfaipping secticn of Valparaiso is wholly devoted to commerce, and in both directions offers not 
relief until one has almost passed outside of the town. Everj’where are stores and mer* 
cnandise, the clatter of steam cmnes, the loading of wagons, and a fine sense of bustle which iatl!4e 
this town one of the liveliest centres of business in the South American continent 
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UPS AND DOWNS OF VALPARAfsO STREETS 
Most ot the population of the port live up the bills which rise steeply from the shore, for the 1^-lymg 
part along the water’s edge is the earthquake strip. A large number of hydraulic and electric elevators 
serve the pedestrians in their daily ups and downs, while numerous forbidding flights of stairs m 
provided for those who are willing to use tbenj 
Photo, AUan, Valparaiso 
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A VALPARAfsO BAKER ABOUT TO START UPON HIS ROUNDS 
We have seen the beer being taken on horseback up the steep hills of Chile’s^ great Pacife port, 
and here is how the bread is conveyed. Every conceivable article of domestic use t>e seen 
carried on horseback up the Valparaiso hills, a grand piano on the back of a horse being by no means 

an extraordinary sight ! 

PhotOt Allan, Valparaiso 

industry, which is the largest of the covered by a crust sever^ feet thick, 

industries of Chile, depends upon the Only those beds suffer which are ^ing 

continued absence of rain in the actually w^orked. But a regular rainf^ 

districts where the deposits exist, would gradually soak away the subsoil. 

Showers at infrequent intervals do not This, however, is not r^arded as a 

severely injure it, for the nitrates are possibility at present, as years pass 



n OPEN-AIR DELIGHTS OF AN IDEAL CLIMATE 

Uutdoor life offers one of the many charms of Chile, as it is oossible to live entirelv rtnt 

the {jere photographed is representative of the population of on?^crf 

the smaller country towns and the types are Chilean with a possible admixture of Italian blood 

Photo, Rtvas Fret re 


some parts of the nitrate region wnthout 
a drop of rain falling, and even in the 
coastal to^^Tls of Iquique and Anto- 
fagasta a gentle drizzle that might last 
a few minutes is the rarest occurrence. 
There is still,, in the opinion of expert 
geologists, quite a hundred years' supply 
available at the rate of working which 
obtains to-day, and as the companies 
have almost a monopolv of this useful 
fertiliser, it is hardly likelv that the 
demand will fall off before these fields 
are exhausted. By that time others 
may have been found. 

The ' North companies w'orked the 
industiy^ well They installed machinery 
and made railw’ays to cany^ their product 
to the coast, distant from the fields about 
a hundred miles at some points, at others 
less than a hundred. Most of the 
Chilean railw’ays are government 
property. They do not show a profit 
when their receipts are looked at in 


comparison with the amount they cost 
to build and to maintain. But the 
fares are cheap, the trains are comfort- 
able, with good sleeping and dining cars, 
and they give emplo\’ment to a very 
large number of presumabh’ deserving 
persons w^ho are not required to work 
too hard. 

WTien there are more raihvays the 
mineral wealth of the country^ will be 
extracted more assiduously* Copper is 
the chief mining industry’, but many more 
minerals are known to exist in pating 
quantities. It w^as for gold and silver 
that the Spanish conquerors stayed in 
the country, and the amount they took 
out, although it w’as large for those days, 
can have been only a very' small 
proportion of w’hat they left in. This 
still remains to be w’orked some day, 
though it will never be w'orked by the 
same cruel means w’hich w’ere employed 
by the Spaniards, careless of the 
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-nd rmly anxious to supply 
r.vtj': "t tl/ir country for precious 
nr!.!'. is a prosperous Chilean 

;iviu-r v, and, tin* inmiiig settlement at 
L' t . > i'n*^ the sights of the country, 
un;. i*' \vurks, smelting furnaces, 
! r:^ k viHu tile lit Ids, and its proprietor’s 
/uS, if gimcrack, palace, set 
ii natnrit aJly in the midst of one of the 
ni -t beautiful pleasure estates in the 
hemisphere. 

Mcnti'^n has been made of the 
railaa>'s and their presumably deserving 
er/ipaavt-. This is “ writ sarcastic/’ for 
till. Chiiean natiunal railways resemble 
thi^re ‘d Tsarist Russia in being 
p'b/dt'aliy exploited and wastefully 
managed. All sorts of jobs are within 
tlie reach of those with the necessary 
“ pull,” and the curse of the country 
is the natives’ desire for an easy 
billet in this or any other government 




three belles of SANTIAGO 


department to which 
he can most easily find 
admission. The ver%^ 
facility with which the 
nitrate fields can be 
made to yield revenue 
to the government has 
also had a bad influence, 
and has tended to 
national slackness, 
w’hereas less accessible 
riches would have 
produced gi'eater virility" 
of character, more self- 
reliance and constructive 
industrju 

There are immense 
quantities of good 
coal awaiting develop- 
ment south of Lota, 
but because vision, 
energy, and capital are 
essential to the creation 
of a great new^ national 
industry, nothing is 
being done ; only the 
poor, soft coal of Lota 
is mined, and the 
easy-to-work saiitreras, 
or nitrate fields, appeal 
to the natives. 
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The country carriers, or arrieros, differ much in type and methods 
from the British, as the almost roadless land eliminates the cart 
and involves pack animals. The arriero is well shod and clad, 
and although rough-looking is usually a courteous fellow 


PhotOt Mattetishon & Grttnm 


church-going man to which 
ever\’ woman must wear 
while the men still rid** 

on high-pommelied,si]\*tr- 

bedizened saddles, will 
brightly - coloured pm- 
chos. mostly red t-r 
yellow, or red and yellow 
many of which are still 
hand-woven from th* 
silky hair of the guanaco 
The Chilean is good and 
whole-hearted at both 
work and play, while on 
the sea-coast he is an 
intrepid and skilful 
na\Tgator. Signs of hard- 
ship are cheerfully absent 
from this smiling land 
It will be judged frcm 
the foregoing that estancia 
life in Chile is a ver\' 
happy one. The great 
house may date from 
colonial times and gain 
much of its outw'ard 
beauty therefrom, but its 
accommodation adapts 
modem European comfort 
to the climate, and in 
many instances arrives 
at a state of luxur>^ 
The innumerable water- 
courses running down 
from the Andes fumidi 
ample waterpower ever\^- 
where for all electrical 


Cultivation is the keynote of the 
Chilean landed proprietors, both small 
and great. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
vines — from which come the best wines 
of South America — wheat and maize, 
are represented ever}"where in the fertile 
central zone, where cattle also graze on 
sweet, rich pasturage, and where 
innumerable hives proclaim the 
universality of bee-culture. But the 
great charm of rural Chile and of its 
people springs from a pervading savour 
of bygone, picturesque, romantic 
days. In their homes are ornaments 
and isolated bits of furniture of the 
eighteenth century ; the high comb 
and mantilla are still in evidence, 
though less so than the long black 


or other purposes, as well as for adequate 
irrigation of the lands and gardens. 

As has been said, hospitality is a 
characteristic of the Chilean generally, 
and the great estanciero is hospitality 
personified, with the means imm^iately 
at his disposal for the full exercise of 
that virtue. What has he not within 
reach of his hand ? Meat of the best 
quality bred by himself ; fruit — apples, 
pears, peaches, melons, all of the best 
European kinds, and all of extra- 
ordinarily fine flavour, notwithstanding 
their equally extraordinary dimensions, 
and many others ; vegetables (including 
the indigenous potato) of all kin^ 
notably peas and beans, and flowers in 
luxuriant abundance and of all varieties^ 
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.imrmg which aro likely to be exquisite 
honey and wine, the latter of 
r»i:’.i!iar and fine qualities as 3-et 
■;r.known in Europe, although their 
(.\5vrt may one day be possible com- 
:;:i:rciaUv. All these are grown on the 
.~tatc‘, the different fields, meadows, 

1 Cardens of which are divided from 
' ne another by quaint mud-built, tile- 
r.ppcd walls, or hedges of bramble. 


Roughly speakir.c h’r. -.v : - 
the Chilean estancia difi’er- *"■ ” 
Argentina bj' its greater air ‘f 
cultivation, and bv the wall- and hedv 
which subdivide it in place of t’ 
ubiquitous and dreary barbed wi 
fencmg of the pampa. 

The best agricultural districts arc 
fte centre. The south is large! v fore- 
Here the climate is wet : a great deal . 



The vuyigM’ up pMifiT IS TAKEN ABOARD AT PACIFIC PORTS 

in "thif to-motrw'sb^teaks 
"**« eboard by the horns. Of cou^ dratmed for the taWe being mertilesaiT 

Photo, Allan, Volparaiso 
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THE WAYSIDE CALVARY AND A DOUBTFUL SENSE OF REVERENCE 

Tito "iyinbjls of the Roman Catholic Church are very familiar ever\*where in Chile, and wayside 
i iK in*H are ronimon, though this at Puerto Montt is rather unusual in its character. It is doubtful 
i^litther taiiiillarity with such shrines and symbols breeds nothing but reverence. This photograph 
at least would seem to put that question rather pointedly 
Photo, Allan, Valparaiso 


r.lin falls in summer, and of snow in 
wTutiT. R<jimd about Valdivia it will 
rain without ceasing for weeks on end, 
and for months at a time rain will 
fall some time every day. Thus betw’een 
the arid north arid the soaking south 
there is all the difference possible, and 
in betw’een there are other varieties of 
climate. The best is the central region. 
Here in summer the skies are blue, the 
sunshine is tempered by the light, 
exhilarating quality of the air, like that 
of Greece. Ko conditions could be more 
delightful. 

It is hot enough at midday to justify 
the siesta, the midda\^ rest, which is 
usual in Chile among all classes. The 
climate also makes it ad\risable to eat 
light food. The labouring people and 
the workers tvith their hands live largely 


on beans. A favourite soup is called 
cazuela, not unlike the Spanish puchero ; 
it has a piece of meat cooked in with its 
vegetables, and the meat can be eaten 
as a second course. Indian com is 
served in very appetising fashion — 
humitas dechoclo is a delicious dish — 
and quesillos, or small cheeses, make 
their appearance at most meals, and are 
alw^ays w^elcome. In the streets ice- 
cream sellers and vendors of mote, or 
sweetened popcorn, do a flourishing 
trade; and there are plenty of daring 
buyers, too, for those w’ho sell pastry 
fiercely flavoured with onions and 
garlic. At the railway stations there 
are usually women selling fruit and 
sweets, and a white bread made with 
milk and eggs, called pan de huevos. 
The Chilean working class is pronounced 
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by those who have employed labour 
in the country to be equal to any 
in the world, although their diet is so 
largely vegetarian. They are intelligent 
as well as industrious. They learn 
quickly, and are skilful craftsmen. The 
roto (literally “ broken ”) is the labourer, 
and Chilean rotos are distinct from the 
manual labourer east of the Andes in 
possessing a certain national character 
of sturdy self-reliance. The}? are not 
the mixed polyglot mob of Buenos Aires 
and the large Argentine centres, but 
a class that is racy of the soil. They are 
ph 3 ?sically fitter and less inclined to 
look with misgiving at every new job 
of work proposed to them. The wages 
of both artisan and labourer have 
remained low, but there is a tendency 
towards a rise. 

Economic Rocks Ahead 
It cannot be supposed that the w^orker 
has not been affected by the knowledge 
that all over the civilized globe Labour 
is demanding better conditions of life. 
Whether the workers of Chile will seize 
political power from the hands of the 
few rich families that have governed the 
country, and still have the paramount 
influence, depends a good deal on the 
course which the oligarchy follows. If 
they are wise and look ahead, they may 
avoid trouble. But the fate of President 
Balmaceda showed that foresight w’as 
not a gift possessed by the governing 
class in large measure. It is not only 
that they want to keep their pow'er. 

Fatal Habit of Procrastination 
There is among them the inclination, 
noticeable in all peoples of Spanish 
origin, to put off doing anything un- 
pleasant or difficult. This is less marked, 
perhaps, among the Chileans than in 
some other countries of South America ; 
but the fact that when they want an 
appointment to be kept punctually 
they make use of the expression hora 
inglesa (English time), proves that in 
Chile, as in neighbouring countries, the 
Spanish habit, summed up in the one 
word manana (to-morrow), is strong. 

In commerce and industry Chile comes 
next to Argentina and Brazil, but both 
of these aref more in foreign than in 


native hands. The Chilean young m»n 
of easy circumstances and “ good ‘ 
family prefer entering the armv f>r 
navy, or becoming politicians, to goin< 
in for business. Many of the fanlilit^ 
reckoned among the best bear British 
names ; for example : MacClure, 
IVIackenna, Simpson, Porter, Edwards 
Rogers, Walker, though Chilean features 
predominate even in the second genera- 
tion of all families of British origin. 

The friendly relations between the 
State and the Church are illustrated in 
Chile by the prevalence of names which 
had religious origin. Elsewhere most 
of these have been changed ; streets 
wffiich w'ere formerly dedicated to 
saints or to the Holy Spirit have been 
named after the heroes of revolution or 
political reform. It will be noticed 
that in Chile this is not the case, the 
chief towns being Santiago, the city of 
Saint James ; Valparaiso, which was 
originally Val de Paraiso, the Vale of 
Paradise ; Concepcion, called after the 
Virgin Birth of the Saviour, and so on. 

Splendour of the Capital 

Santiago, the capital city, occupies a 
magnificent situation in the great longi- 
tudinal valley with the majestic range 
of the snow-covered Andes enclosing 
the view eastw^ard, and the lower 
Cordillera de la Costa more distant to 
the w’est. It is doubtful if any other 
city in the wwld can boast a more 
beautiful scene than that presented at 
sunset from almost any part of the 
famous Alameda or Avenida de las 
Delicias, the great tree-lined highway, 
three miles long, which bisects the city 
from the south-east to the north-west 
Eastward the mighty Andine heists, 
with their snowy summits flushed into 
most delicate pink, tower above the 
dark purple shadows of the coastal range 
which are projected magically on to the 
Andes as the sun dips towards the 
Pacific. It may be that many of the 
splendid-looking mansions along tlte 
Alameda are largely constructed a 
cement, but they give to this splen^ 
thoroughfare, with its grateful shade « 
trees and splashing fountains and ^ 
many monuments, an air of dignity aai 
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CHILEAN CHARACTERS 

At Work (Sy at Play 




Esianctsro of Chile in his decorative dress ^ The Chilean 
t$ usually shorter than the Argentine form, but the spurs 

Photo, HeSer. Sutiago ’ 
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This Araucanian cacique^ with a veneer of civilizetiion, 

any Chilean in the ntcUter of stirrups ana spurs and his mourn 
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Thai the CkiUan does not drink by halves is shown b^ 
gtms^ His companion has folded back his poncho to s^ m$ 
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f‘-rab!i4'.cd peace which is in marked first engaged rl:e Ir. In 

, !itra-t with the impression one the very heart of th ■ civ* -r: i- 

r* . vive^ in most South American cities. a fine sense of act'iviyv. Ail 

< T. tht.^ n c;th side of the Alameda stands and movement round ahv;it t::*" Plaza 

th^ Cerro de Santa Lucia, an de Armas and Calles Huerfanrs ,.::d 

rocky crag on which Pedro de Ahuinada, but half a rriile froa: ti.e 

\AMivia, the Conquistador who founded centre the streets are as sleepy as ti;o-e 

th,. ritv in the days of Pizarro and of a French provincial town, althrmgh 



“TOPEADURAS”: AS THE OLD COCK CROWS THE YOUNG ONE LEARNS 
This is true in every clime, of every people. Thus the young Chileans who have seen their fathers 
at the “ topeaduras,” as in the \iew opposite, imitate* them with their humbler mounts. There 
are two opposing sides, and the animals, placing their necks upon the bar, are made to press sidewise 
against each other until one side giv'es way. It is the tug-o"-war reversed, and a real jolly sport ! 

Phe^Of Heffcr, Santiago 

fought with the Araucanians herer, first the never distant clatter of the electric 

^tablished himself. This historic hill tramways is always to be heard. There 

is now entirely a pleasure ground, and are many fine buildings, such as the 

from a look-out at its top the view General Post Office, the Town Hall, 

across the city is a magnificent com- the Congress and the Treasi^, or 

mentary on the materid progress of Palacio de la Morieda, in whkh the 

Spanish America in the centuries that president of the republic has his offidai 

have passed since Pizarro’s captain residence. Everywhere thcf^ W 
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THE CABIN HOMES IN WHICH THE NATIVE INDIANS OF CHILE DWELL 
Itbliaidly COTrect to describe the chozas or cabins of Arauranians as dwelliiiK-pIaccs, yet they are not so f.ir behind the liabitations in nianv i*nt ^ v.. f^ ut 

bnbmd. Constructed chiefly of crudely-cut timber covered with straw in a rude sort of lhatrh, they afffird shelter from the wiml and ram fd the umti \ limt , and 

give the Indians a settled habit of life, weaving being a euimnon pnisuil ainoru^ tliem 
Photo, Heifer, Santiago 
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READY FOR A RODEO IN A SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CENTRE OF CHILE 
The rod«o 1* the real pastime ol the rattle-men of Chile. It i<4 UMially perfornietl in a *-imiN IiKi* rin tij*ii Mtffi wit kn '-hi*kK sniinnittliiii^ fh»' mu;. A nulri 
bhl horse amcmg the cattle and selects a partirular animal, which lie tlrtai h(>s tnun the ii-,t. He h-t-» V* ** Inimp ” it !*v (h* -htmhf. » ^ * Iti-* aKaiii 

that of the hull, makina the latter toiinp the wn ker ^.hiekl>*, »>f the tiint-f » .j-i h* tt . ot h*t- t C' h <*n* 
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t\vrd:>-'- c’.-iv.ent of the extraordinary 
i. Vj h Church has upon the 
! cinuuitv. and by a special law no 
J * .r rcrt turant, where drink is sold, 
;."'crn'.iva.d within a certain distance 
i rh'ir^’h. As a plan of the city 
-J \vs ti.i churches sprinkled about as 
ih' a pepper-caster had been shaken 
,.r. ih it may be judged that Santiago 
1- r.'U overcrowded with drinking places, 
ilic life t.f the city, indeed, is on the 
w'h 4c just a little humdrum, and but 
the evening performances of the 
iv-flleiU militart’ bands, either in the 
I'l.ua de .\rnias or Plaza de la Moneda, 
till re is little amusement other than a 
ttw tineinas, where again the music is 
tlie main attraction. There are 
numerous public parks and paseos, such 
,'.s the Parque Forestal, and on the 
o'lkkirts of the city there are many 
jileasaiit niral resorts. 

The Naples of the Pacific 

Valparaiso, which lies sLxty-eight 
inilrs to the north-west of the capital, 
iH in many ways more picturesque and 
inteiesting than Santiago. The city 
proper is built along a narrow sandy 
strip of shore, and its residential streets 
and suburbs rise steeply up the volcanic 
hills behind, where no wheeled traffic 
is possible, horses and mules ha\dng to 
earn; eveiyihing on their backs, even 
to grand pianos, and numerous 
funiculars and hydraulic lifts facilitate 
the ascent of the residents. It was 
the sandy strip that suffered most 
severely during the terrible earthquake 
of 1906. All traces of this have now 
disappeared, and hundreds of splendid 
new buildings have taken the place of 
those that went dowm in the twinkling 
of an eye. Valparaiso lighted at night 
presents one of the most charming 
sights in the world, very reminiscent 
of Naples and its splendid bay as seen 
from shipboard. Being in no wise 
concerned with the government of the 
rountr\% Valparaiso has no dignity to 
maintain, and is engaged entirely in 
business, but its social life is probably 
more interesting than that of the 
capital, the result in some degree of the 
large foreign element resident in the port. 


Concepriuii a ::: ! -r,: {r»wn 

pleasant to live in, 1: 'N 
centre for a prorp.nju- : nni.n: n '.f 
farmers, and it rt-ctdve; r 

distribution their wheat. nr: i 

cattle. Farther snutl: Vahiivia tap- 
the district that has been cnlk-nised by 
German settlers, and with its pcirt, 
Corral, flourishes on the trade which 
they have created. It was burned 
down, and then rebuilt as a specimen 
of town-planning. 

Forests and Ramfall 

German settlers form a large portion of 
the population, and German notions of 
house building confront one at every turn. 
There are hundreds of pretty villas, made 
of wood and iron, w'hich w^ere, no doubt, 
imported from the Fatherland and fitted 
up in this far colony,’' for a German 
alcalde, or mayor of the town, had the 
temerity to cable to the Kaiser on his 
day of jubilee, as I was informed on 
one of my visits to \’'aldivia, that 
he had a “loyal colony" of Kaiser- 
tme Germans out there ! One may be 
permitted to w’onder if they swagger 
about their Kaiser so blatantly to-day. 

There are vast forests in this region, 
and forestry" is one of the chief in- 
dustries, though wheat and fruit have 
gained upon it since a good deal of the 
land w’as cleared. Fears are expressed 
sometimes that the Chileans are cutting 
down their trees with too little regard 
for the possible consequences to their 
climate. If the amount of rain that 
now’ falls in the central parts w’ere to 
diminish, the dr\mess w’ould be disas- 
trous to agriculture. Schemes of 
replanting have been suggested, and in 
some directions started. Prosperity 
for Chile depends largely upon moisture, 
and the reduction of forest area reducec- 
that also. 

German Exiles in “ Eden ** 

The Germans had many difficultiec 
to overcome before they turned a 
roadless, wild desert and a handful of 
huts, inhabited by Indians, little above 
the level of savages, into a 
cultivated colony and a flounshii^ 
town. To begin with, speculation in 
land, very much like that describeci by 
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Dickens in " Martin Chuzzlewit,” broke 
out as soon as the idea of colonisation 
was talked of. Land sharks sent their 
agents to the Indian chiefs with cases 
of brandy, and persuaded them easily 
to sign away their rights and those of 
their tribes. The lands thus acquired 
were sold to emigration agencies in 
Europe. The emigrants who re- 
purchased them were unaware that 
much of their property was covered by 
dense forest and poisonous swamp, and 
that any lots which had advantages to 
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summer immense flocks of srrdl Ihl 
utterly destro\-ed the croV, tI 
clergy disliked having a Pro'testan- 
population set down amon? their pto'il,' 
and made themselves unpleasant " Br t 
the colom'sts worked steadily wit'l 
courage, and have thrived mishtily fi,r 
their pains. One of their acti\ities j, 
supplying Chile with excellent lieht betr 
Still farther south from Valdhia 
there are regions inhabited rdm.^t 
entirely by Indians of a primitive tvpe 
There is a tribe called the Yaghans 



HT,-i u WARM WINTER CLOTHING IN THE WEAVING 

wS th“ 1 higUy-pmed little quadruped of the genu, to 

it rS befn“ the w “ sP'W'y'g guanaco wool, after which she will dye 

^ ti6rfirst choice, sad weave it into material. The guanaco provides these 

Indians with many a warm garment, and their bee-hive huts are carpeted S it^^ft skin 

Photo, Brown Bros. 


recommend them were claimed by 
several people, in spite of the bargains 
driven with the Indian chiefs. 

When the first emigrants arrived 
they found no place of settlement. 
They were in despair. Then a local 
proprietor gave an example of Chilean 
generosity and kindness. He parcelled 
out his estate into lots, and sold them 
at reasonable prices. Others did the 
same, the claimants were dealt with, 
a steady stream of settlers flowed in. 
One winter there was a famine. One 


which wanders about by the ocean, 
living on shell-fish, and moving from 
beach to beach in canoes of their own 
building, or rather hollowing. If they 
are caught in bad weather, the men are 
said to have no hesitation in “ lightening 
the ship by throwing their wives and 
children overboard. When food is 
short, the old women are eluninated 
from the food list by strangulation. 
An Indian who was told by a white man 
that such a practice was abominable, 
especially when they kept their dogs 
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FERNANDEZ: ERSTWHILE RESORT OF A FAMOUS PRIVATEER 
i?’ancl of a small group in the South Pacific, included in the province of Valparaiso, Juan 
: Was f jr some years the solitary residence of Alexander Selkirk, the Scottish sailor 
jrci criamal of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, whose privateering exploits are world-famous. 
it= mountainous and rocky shores are frequently visited by Chilean fishermen 
Photo, Heffer, Santiago 
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EASTER ISLAND: THE PUZZLE OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Scattered fragments of bygone culture and art, traceable to a Melanesia^ source, fwmd in 
j^ofusion about this lonely islet, belonging to Chile and known as Rapauui, or Easter Isui^ wooe 
Its discov’ery by the Dutch adr^al, Roggeveen, on Easter Day, 1722. Huge monohuac s»tio^ 
rock carvings and stone faces are relics wMch present an ethnological problem still nasotvao 

Pioto, P. ff. Edmunds 





a ^ UNIVERSAL CRAFT AND THE ARAUCANIAN INDIAN 

Pro^nnoes of the .Argentine Republic awj 
photograoh of the Section on Argentina. The Araucanian woman in this excellent 

^cloth used for engaged in the weaving of the coarse but serviceable 

ciotn used for the ponchos of her tribesmen and the peoS class of Chileans 


3.1iv6, replied w^th. 3, cunning leer, 
I>oggie catch otter, old woman,' 

no/* These Yaghans cannot be civilized. 

When they are given clothes to wear 
and white men's food, they die. It is 
unlikely that the few who are left will 
sunive much longer. 


Another tribe of rather more respect- 
able habits wanders on the plains of 
Southern Chile. The Onas are hunts- 
men. Formerly they hunted the 
guanaco, and from it got their food, 
their clothing (the hide), their took 
(made of its bones, polished and 
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and their bowstrings (its 
This creature, almost extinct 
."iv r n tliCse prairies, was a strange 
"> Af’.re. It has been described as 
the head and ears of a mule, 
I'ift b-dv''uf a camel, the feet of a stag, 
i the tail of a horse. In order to 
.'i Jit the mt3'tt‘tco, the Onas were 
tuined to squat for hours at a time 
v^-itliout mot-ing. They were ver\- good 
as they proved by practising avath 
Iwv arid arrow at one another. 


They seldom hit or.e f-r the 

person aimed at is cx. . 
and a^ile in learing a-' 'v. T!'.:re 
always is a leap, hrrvevt r, va.ir/ -V.nvrs 
the aim to be accurate, T?.e native 
Indians of Patagonia are the subi ict of 
a pendant article to this descriptinn of 
Chile, and no more need be said of the 
indigenous races here. 

The most southerly town in Chile 
is Punta Arenas (Sandy Pointh with a 
population not far short of ten thousand. 




CHILE & THE CHILEANS 


In this district sheep can be bred with 
unusually long and thick wool. The 
animals owe this protection to the 
severe cold they have to endure. The 
first breeders were Australians or New 
Zealanders (it is not a long voyage from 
Australia to this part of Chile), and 
they sold their wool at very good prices. 
Upon their success followed a frenzied 
land boom. Numbers of sham com- 
panies were formed to acquire and sell 
lands suitable for the new venture. 
Prices were forced up to absurd heights. 
Then the bottom fell out of the boom, 
and many of the foolish speculators 
were ruined. 

Since then the sheep-raising industry 
has returned steady profits, but it is not 
capable of any great development, since 
the amount of land affording pasture 
is limited. The port of Pnnta Arenas 
does a big trade in wool, and also ships a 
quantity of frozen meat. It is a windy 
town, and the climate is inclined to be 
cold even in summer, but it is not 


unhealthy. A good deal cf the v. 
is in the hands of Scotsmen, whon - 
pare the weather favouniliy with tha* 
cf Scotland. 

Foreigners, it is noticcalie, 
speak well of Chile and the 
whatever part they may ht-ve Vr, ■ 
in. It is a country’ less vidted i' 
Europeans than are the Argentine ar; ' 
Brazil, but among its inliabitant' 
are many from European statu- niii 
as a rule, the\’ not only expre^' tb- ii 
attachment to so fertile and llower; 
a land, but pro\'e that thev an 
sincere by staying there in preferen 
to living an\nvhere else. Of all 
countries of South America kno\u! 
to the writer. Central Chile and 
Uruguay make the strongest appeal-, 
and it w’ould be Santiago or Valparai-^i 
he w’ould choose for his home w’ere fate 
to call him to the Pacific side, just a- 
it would be, unhesitatingly, Mrjnievidto 
w’ere he free to chose his city of residence 
on the east. 


II. A Note About The Patagonian Indians 

By H. Hesketh Prichard 

Author of “The Hunting Indians of Patagonia,” “The Tehuelche Indian,” etc. 


T he Patagonian Indians have long 
been fabled in story ; in fact, 
ever since Magellan kidnapped 
tw’o of them shortly after he and his 
men, landing on the Patagonian beaches, 
had seen enormous footsteps in the 
sand, this tribe has gained the reputa- 
tion of possessing the stature of giants. 
As a matter of fact, the Patagonian 
Indians, the Tehuelches, are the tallest 
race which inhabit the earth, but the 
early accounts which gave them a 
height of 7 ft., and even more, are 
incorrect, the average height of the 
men being an inch or two above 6 ft. 

The Patagonian Indians, as I shall 
call them — and by this name I refer to 
the Tehuelche tribe, who hunt all over 
the rolling pampas stretching betw^een 
the Andes and the Atlantic Ocean, 
and between the great rivers which 
cut the South American Continent in 
two ^bout the 38th parallel of latitude 


and the IMagellan Straits — are now a 
race of horsemen, but the introduction 
of horses is of quite recent date. One 
hundred and fifty years ago they wen 
foot Indians, but now' their w'hole lives 
are centred round the horse. 

They are true nomads, true hunters, 
who w'ander after the game across their 
vast hunting-gi'oimd, and wbo live a 
life — those w'ho are now left of them’— 
as free as the w'orld has ever known. 

It is very difficult to state accurately 
the present number of these Indians, 
but that their numbers are dwindling 
is certain. However, the tribe holds 
so remarkable a place in the life of the 
pampas that some account of them 
cannot fail to be interesting. 

First as regards their religion. It 
may be said that they w'orship a 
spirit, w'ho many years ago, according 
to Indian beliefs, took up his dwelling 
in a cave in the interior of the country, 
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MEN WHO WALK AS TREES AMONG THEIR FELLOWS 

1 ' n of these wandering giants, the Tehuelches, are difficult to follow. Among the 

’ .’.t.i.ii-i'a-'Scs l if the Southern Andes they carry on a trade in guanaco skins with the white man. 
• 'T thi y ha%e but little intercourse irith their neighbours ; but the itinerant trader, kncvdng 

their wealmess fur the magical fiery draught, haunts their toldos with business-like pertinacity 
Photo, American of XcUnral History, AVu,' York 


' T r.ithor in the curdilltra, and from 
tiait vantage ground poured out 
iik-^ings upon his people. He gave 
t.) them the guanaco, the guemal, the 
'-tricli, and the caw, the four great 
rivin:l-bys of the nomad hunter’s exis- 
ttrh'e, and then, having blessed his 
this good spirit fell into a long 
slbinht-r. But in the Indian religion 
thrn* is a second god, or rather demon, 
who is known as the Gualicho. As 
as the good spirit fell asleep, 
acr<;rf]ing to Indian legend, the Gualicho 
woke up, and proceeded to do harm to 
the tribes. He made the fox, the red 
wolf, and all the birds of prey, and he 
himself was not a\'erse from descending 
ujxn a single Indian and doing him an 
injuiy. 

The Gualicho is a very real super- 
stition of Jndimi life, and it is a strange 
thing to one who happens to be inhabi- 
ting the tents or toldos of the Indians 
to see how ever)" morning, just before 
sunrise, the w^aiTiors light torches and 
proceed to drive the Gualicho from the 


back of their tents. This they do with 
a great outcry; sometimes even they 
mount their horses, and still W’a\ing 
their torches, drive him, as they imagine, 
out into the pampas. 

So far the simple religion of the 
Indian. Now" as to the methods of his 
daily life. He is probably as perfect a 
specimen of the true nomad hunter as 
the world has to show". There is dowai 
the centre of Patagonia a narrow path, 
perhaps only eighteen inches wide and 
many a thousand mile long, which is 
known as the Indian trail. Up and 
down this the Indian tribes wnnder. 
It leads from good camping ground to 
good camping ground, and it touches 
all the points at which game is abundant. 

The Indian of these days possesses 
a certain number of cattle and flocks 
of sheep, but this is veiy^ recent, and in 
old days he possessed nothing but 
his sldU as a hunter, and of course 
his horses. Even to-day it is by 
hunting that he lives, and the main 
article which he manufactures is the 
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Capa of guanaco skin. He sells also, 
or rather barters, the feathers of the 
rhea, or Patagonian ostrich, but his 
main wealth comes from the guanaco. 

His methods of hunting are remark- 
able, He uses no bow and arrow, but 



NIMROD OF THE PAMPAS 
The true nomad hunter. Among the rugged 
Andean strongholds, and the surrounding vast 
treeless plains, the Tehuelche lives his primi- 
tive picturesque life in a world of his own 
Photo, H. Hesketh Prichard 

instead gallops down his quarry, which 
he kills with the boleadores. This is a 
three-thonged w^eapon, at the extremity 
of each thong being a stone sewn up in 
the raw hide. This w^eapon the 
Tehuelche Indian can use with extra- 
ordinary skill.. When galloping at full 
speed he hurls it, first swinging it round 
his head, at the legs of the flying 
guanaco, and rarely does he fail to 
bring the beast to the ground, for the 
guanaco, w^hen struck by the boleadores, 
becomes entangled in its coils, which 
wrap themselves round his legs and 
finally bring him to the ground. The 
Indian then leaps from his horse 
and kills the guanaco with his knife. 
In his hunt he is accompanied by large 


numbers of country-bred circle, 
w^hich are very skilful in h::ntin » d .u- 
their prey. ^ 

Let us imagine that it is a huntln ^ 
morning in the camp of the Ttbiuelrh*!' 
The cacique, or hereditar\’ chief, mak- 
the arrangements for the hunt . He ha- 
perhaps, forty warriors who will takt 
part in it. Before dawn, each of thev 
wnrriors saddles up his horse and ride- 
awny to a spot appointed for him 
Besides the horse he rides he leads a 
second animal, which he W'ill ride when 
his first mount is weary. In his belt 
he takes a pinch of salt, nothing mor^. 
nor does he eat anything before starting, 
for it is the Indian rule that on huntim: 
mornings the Indian shall not eat until 
he has killed. 

Each Indian rides away as has been 
described, the plan of the cacique being 
to make an immense circle of men 
converging upon a certain point 
Towards this central point the entire 
circle will drive the game. As the dawn 
brightens, a w’atcher, could he be 
there, might see smoke going up 
heaven from various points of the 
landscape, all around the huge circle. 
Then the circle begins to close in. Now 
and again the Indian gets off his horse 
and lights another smoke, to give his 
direction to his comrades, until at 
length the Indians can see each other 
all converging and driving before them 
an immense quantity of the game of the 
country^ There may be as many as 
five or six thousand guanaco, numbers 
of ca\Tes, perhaps even a puma or tw^o, 
and many ostriches. As soon as the circle 
is close enough, the Indians light fires 
all round so that the game cannot escape. 
Then they rush in, and with their dogs 
and boleadores the slaughter begins. 

These battues, for so w^e may term 
them, take place usually just before the 
breeding season, when the female 
guanacos are heavy with young, the 
reason being that the skin of the mature 
guanaco is valueless for the purpose of 
making capas, but the skins of tlw 
unborn young are very soft, and it is 
from these that the capas are fashio^. 

As the Indians rush in there is a 
scene of terrible slaughter, and for many 
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■I the ground is covered with the 
, vi the hunted. Wlien the hunt ^ 
< xtY the tribe moves up and camps 
t]:e ground, and both women and 
n.-n work at the skinning and prepara- 
: II uf the pelts, which lasts for several 
LiV'. Aftenvards these are handed 
\ or to the- sopiaws, or, rather, as they call 
viniung the Tehuelches, the chinas, 
vh) sew them into the capas w^hich 
>nld for such high prices in the 
Viid'-iis cotast towTis- 


the writer of these pages W’as novo r able 
to*substantiate any of these tales. On 
the contra^v^ the Indian respects the 
white man until he is driven to do 
otherwise, and will often gii^e him a 
helping hand in gathering his horses, 
and accept no rew^ard. The Indian- 
are now^ at any rate quite peaceful, and 
never interfere with the traveller. They 
have ahvays been of a quiet and stolid 
nature, living their picturesque lives 
in a world of their owm. Thev have 


Ii is a hard life that the Indians live not been well treated by the various 

0) « 'ue i*f the hardest countries in the governments, and the great curse w^hich 


u rid. It is true that 
iho Came never decreases 
f\v >udi to cause a famine, 
1 lit it is also true, a fact 
wiiich is hardlyrealizable 
111 more favoured 
countries, that 
Pataennia, both on the 
ground and in the air, 
is the home of more 
^<a\'enging birds and 
h -lists than can be easily 
iiiiagined. It is quite 
impossible to tie out a 
with a hide soga ; 
he will not be there for 
a quarter of an hour 
before the foxes will have 
gnawed through the soga 
m order to eat it. And 
if there does not happen 
to be a fox there, w^hich 
is a very rare event, 
there is pretty sure to 
be a r^ w^olf. If 
anything dies on the 
Patagonian pampas it is 
pick^ clean witliin a 



THREE MEN OF THE LARGE-FOOTED TRIBE 
Hide_ overshoes cover their buskins in bad weather, partly ex- 
plaining the term “ patagon *’ — ^large foot, applied to the 
Tehuelches by their Spanish discoverers. Brave of heart, they 
fear nothing save the red wolf, great condor, and rapacious 
puma, which play havoc with their flocks 


couple or three hours. 


Photo t Allans Valparaiso 


This is the doing of the great condors, 
which sometimes measure 12 ft, across 
the tips of the wings ; but besides the 
condors there are many varieties of 
haw^k other birds of prey, such as 
the chimango and the corancho. 

The character of the Tehuelches is 
<toinctlv pleasant, for though sHent 
they are men of an open nature. A 
many stories have come down of 
the great sufferings endured by Euro- 
peans who were captured by them, but 


for some years past has overshadowed 
their lives is the presence of the 
itinerant trader. This man carries with 
him the worst quality of whisky, which 
he sells to the Indians, and will continue 
to do so, law or no law. Once an Indian 
has drunk a glass or two he will sell 
everything he has got — his splendid 
horses, his store of capa robes, his every- 
thing, to obtain a little more. There is 
no need to labour the terrible possibilities 
which these weaknesses enta^ 
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Chile 


III. The Foundations of the Republic 

By W. H. Koebel 

Author of “Modern Chile ” 


inhabitants of Chile 
* h: of a not very hieh level 

j In the fifteenth 

f . . ..y, ' ’ : .Tt-ht'Tn ati'l central parts of 

in\'a^lecl and conquered 
I:’,: a ot Peru, Yupanqui, but the 
r:: y rti' n continued to be held by 
"an l wariike Araucanian Indians. 

I ' Chile ’.va^ invaded from Bolivia 
' ::,v ryitr.sh leader Diego de Almagro, 
h. i ::: i V40 Pizarro sent Pedro de Valdivia 
•, \.,aer the ccantry. Valdivia founded 
arel oiner towns, but was 
< ; -at- h an.l killed by the Indians in 1553. 



CHILE AND ITS PEOPLES 


During the next century a contir/:o;.- 
warfare was wage! between the Ara;> 
canian tribes and the Spaniard.'^. An 
unparalleled resistance was oliere'l, the 
Spanish settlements being repeate.ily des- 
troyed and their viceroy, t>e Villagraii, 
being killed in 1563. In iVqo a treaty wa< 
signed by Ouilhn, leaving the Indians in 
undisturbed possession of the region socth 
of the Bio-Bio. Fifteen years later war 
broke out again, and there were further 
desperate struggles in 1723 and 1760. The 
Araucanians continued to hold their own, 
and by a treaty of 1767 they were per- 
mitted’ the right to be represented diplo- 
matically at Santiago. Spanish rule of the 
province was carried on under great 
difficulties, and ivas subservient to the 
viceroy of Peru at Lima. In iSoo, Chile 
possessed a population of half a million, of 
Spanish and mixed nationality. 

In 1810 a movement for the indepen- 
dence of Chile began,* and on September 
iS the Spanish governor was compelled 
to resign, and a provisional government 01 
seven members w'as installed in his stead. 
At first, owdng largely to divided councils, 
the movement did nut succeed. The 
celebrated Bernardo O' Higgins tvas the 
approved military leader of the Chilean 
patriots, but in iS 14 his army was signally 
defeated by the Spanish under Osorio at 
Rancagua. This led to the temporary’ 
resumption of Spanish authority, the 
\dctors ruling with great severity. But 
O’Higgins, and an Argentine general, San 
Martin, having organized a patriot army in 
Argentina, crossed the Andes, and routed 
the Spaniards at Chacabuco. On April 3, 
181S, however, the patriots had to fight one 
more great battle, that of the Maipo. This 
proved an overwhelming defeat for Osorio, 
and the Spaniards were finally expelled, 
though the island of Chiloe held out for 
Spain, ^until 1S26. 

Dunng the next few 
years Chile greatly assisted 
in the independence of 
Peru, thanks to the co- 
operation of the British 
Admiral, Cochrane, and 
to the invasion of Peru 
by San Martin's army. 
Political dissensions 
brought about the resig- 
nation of O' Higgins in 1823, 
and then followed a Mriod 
of anarchy* In 1030 a 
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military coup d’etat and the important 
battle of Lircay led to the election of 
General Prieto as president (1831-41). 
Prieto, who formulated the present Chilean 
constitution, waged successful war against 
Peru and Bolivia in 1836, and easily 
defeated them. 

His next two successors as presidents 
were General Bulnes (1841-51) and Manuel 
Montt (1S51-61). So far these administra- 
tions had been Conservative, but in 1861 a 
Liberal was returned to power in the person 
of Jos6 Perez, who, in 1865, went to war 
with Spain. This campaign, which was 
entered upon out of sympathy for Peru in a 
local dispute, led to a Spanish blockade and 
the bombardment of Valparaiso. The 
chief episode of Federico Errazuriz’ presi- 
dency (1871-76) was the increase and 
improvement of the nav’y. During the rule 
of President Pinto (1876-81), a serious 
financial crisis was averted by the issue of a 
paper currency, and war broke out with the 
Peru-Bolivian confederation in 1879. 
This struggle, waged for possession of the 
valuable mineral provinces of Tarapaca, 
Tacna and Arica, continued until 1881. 

Chilean Triumphs on Land and Sea 

The Chilean army and navy were com- 
pletely triumphant at all points. On 
October 8, 1879, the Chilean cruisers 
Almirante Cochrane and Esmeralda sank 
the Peruvian ironclad Huascar, when the 
latter’s brave commander Grau was killed. 
In 1880 the Chileans blockaded Lima and 
won the victory of Tacna, and in January, 
1881, after further decisive victories at 
Chorrillos and Miraflores, the Peruvian 
capital was occupied. Before peace could 
be negotiated, Pinto was succeeded as 
president of Chile by Santa Maria (Sep- 
tember, 1881). Peace was not ratified 
until 1884, when Peru ceded Tarapaca to 
Chile, while Tacna and Arica became 
Chilean for ten years, at the end of which 
period the inhabitants were to determine 
by vote whether they wished to be Peruvian 
or Chilean. 

President Santa Maria’s term ended in 
1886, and Jose Manuel Balmaceda was 
elected. He became unpopular with the 
majority, and when (January i, 1896) he 
illegally decreed that the budget for 1890 
should be deemed the budget for 1891, a 
revolutionary movement broke out. The 
fleet was won over by Admiral Montt, 
whom Balmaceda proclaimed a traitor. 
The pr^ident now sought to assume 
dictatorial powers, and civil war began, the 
revolutionary party raising an army of ten 
thousand. In April, 1891, the cruiser 
Blanco Encalada was torpedoed in Caldera 
Bay by the Balmacedan ship Almirante 
Lynch, with a loss of 300 lives. A pro- 
visional government was inaugurated by 
the rebels at Iquique, with Admiral Montt 
at its head. Meanwhile, Balmaceda’s 


autocratic measures had alienated publi 
opinion. In a pitched battle at PlaciU' 
(August 28. 1891) his army was utterh 
routed, his generals Alcerrica and Barbos' 
were Mlled, and Valparaiso and Santiago 
occupied. Balmaceda fled to the Argen- 
tine Legation, where on September iS 
he committed suicide. So ended a ciri] 
w’ar which had cost 10,000 liv^es and 
£10.000.000 sterling. A pendent to it wasa 
peremptory demand of the U.S.A. for an 
indemnity, arising out of an affray betu’een 
Chilean and United States seamen at 
Valparaiso, Chile being compelled to pay 
£15,000 as compensation. 

Frontier Delimitation Problems 
Senor Vicuna having been elected bnt 
declining to take office, Admiral IMontt, 
the maritime hero of the revolutionary war’ 
was now elected president of Chile by a 
practically unanimous vote. He promptly 
granted an amnesty to all concerned in the 
recent struggle. In 1895 be proclaimed a 
gold currency for Chile, and, trouble haring 
arisen with Argentina over the boundary 
question, induced that country to agree to 
the arbitration of Great Britain. General 
Federico Errazuriz, the son of Federico 
Errazuriz (president 1871-76), became 
president in 1896. War with Argentina 
appeared imminent, and led to a financial 
panic and reversion to a paper-money 
currency. At length, two separate inter- 
national commissions adjusted the disputes 
with Argentina concerning the Atacama 
and Patagonian territories respectively — a, 
United States commissioner assisting in 
the one case, and the problem of Patagonia 
being confided to a British commission. 
The settlement of the outstanding ques- 
tions with Peru and Bolivia still hung fire, 
Peru insisting that only Peruvian subjects, 
and not all nationals in the country, should 
vote as to the future of Tacna and Arica. 
Argentina took exception to a Chilean note 
to Bolivia (1900) to the effect that, after 
sixteen years’ delay, Chile must insist upon 
a settlement and must decline to grant 
Bolivia any port upon the Pacific coast. 

War Superseded by Arbitration 

President Errazuriz resigned in May, 

1901, and died a few weeks later, the 
liberal Senor Riesco being elected in his 
stead. At the close of the year relations 
again became so strained between Chile 
and Argentina that military measures were 
on the eve of being resorted to, A happy 
solution was found in the selection of one 
of the British arbitrators, Sir T. H. 
Holdich, to make a personal survey of the 
Chile- Argentina frontier. What has been 
styled the Holdich Award was signed by 
King Edward VII. on November 20, 

1902, and was warmly greeted by both 
republics. It was further provide that 
any subsequent differences between the 
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t v powers should be submitted either to 
tl'.i* Government of Great Britain or to 
of Switzerland. In 1905 the question 
a: irsne with Bolivia was also at last 
nrrar. Ljed . Bolivia relinquished her demand 
for a seaport, while Chile consented to 
build and equip a line of railway from 
AriCci to La Paz, and to grant Boli\da free 
to the sea. 

The next president, Pedro Montt, 
assumed the reins of office in September, 
iiiOh — almost immediately after the devas- 
tating earthquake which laid Valparaiso in 
rains, partially destroyed Santiago, and 
cost several thousand lives. Sehor Montt 
chieily concerned himself with the com- 
mercial prosperity of the country, and such 


important entcrprbes n? C : Crd;:- of 
Valparaiso and Bnen. v Tiin - l:: 
far Chilean nortii with th^ r'.>:.Vr t « .\ti: 
by railway, were c* 'inrdetcri. 

President Montt died in ju: -. 1-ef r-- bi' 
term of office had expired . 1 1 Ldl v " :!"t 
of his successor, Sen or Ramon Barn ,? Lnc o* 
to face the perilous sitnatiun crei.te 1 bv the 
outbreak ol the Great War in Auemst, T^n4. 
He was succeeded by President Juan J/:is 
Sanfuentes (elected 1915 ,, who Avas still in 
power when the struggle ended in loiS. 
In October, 1920, Seiiof Arturo Alessandri 
was elected to the presidenev, tlie pro- 
blems Avith which he had to contend being 
of the industrial order rather than those 
concerned with international politics. 


CHILE: FACTS 

The Country 

Extending in a long, narroAv strip along the 
South Pacific coast, from Peru on the north to 
Cape Horn on the south, it is separated from 
BoU\ia and Argentina on the east by the Andes 
(highest peak, Aconcagua, 23,097 ft.). Includes 
greater part of Tierra del Fuego, Juan Fernandez, 
and other islands, some uninhabited, and the 
Straits of Magellan. Width from 50 to 200 
miles ; length over 2,500 miles. Total area, 
2Sr^,S29 square miles ; population, 3,792,000. 

Mainland consists of agricultural and pastoral 
area, with desert to north and forest region in 
south ; rich central valley lies between Andes 
and coast. Principal rivers : Bio- Bio, Maipo, 
Maule, Itata, Bueno. Several lakes in south 
(largest Llanquihue, 300 square miles ; and 
Ranco, 200 square miles). Longitudinal railway, 
owned by Government, runs from north to south, 
AAith branches to chief ports. Railw’ay from Arica 
and Antofagasta runs through Andine passes to 
Boliria. Transandiue line connects Valparaiso 
and Santiago AA’ith Buenos Aires. Total length of 
railways over 5,400 miles. Electrification of 
railAva>"S commenced 1921 betAveen Valparaiso 
and Santiago. Over 30 Avireless stations along 
coast. Coasting trade serA’ed by 56 ports, of which 
12 open to foreign trade. There are 197 miles of 
narigable lakes and 850 miles of navigable rivers. 

Government and Constitution 

Republic, divided into 23 proAdnees, sub-divided 
into 83 departments and one territory. Executive 
poAver exercised by President, elected for term of 
fiA'c 3’ears, and Council, of which five members 
nominated by President and six by Congress. 
Legislative authority vested in National Congress, 
consisting of Senate of 37 members elected by 
proAunces for six years, and Chamber of Deputies 
of iiS members elected by departments for three 
years. Both are returned by same electors, 
franchise being practically confined to literates 
and property- holders. 

Defence 

Service in national militia compulsory from * 
18 to 45 ; recruits receive one year’s training, 
followed by 9 years in the active army r^erve, 
then in second reserA'e till 45. Strength of regular 
23,000. Air force formed under 
British instruction with 80 aeroplanes nnH 14 
seaplanes purchased in Great Britain. 

consists of one battleship, formerly 
H.M.S. Canada, six cruisers, four destroyers, and 
SIX submarines purchased from Great Britain, 


AND FIGURES 

besides ten other des trovers, three torpedo-beats, 
patrol vessels, and 'other craft. Per-i;rinel 
about 5,000. Arsenal and dockyard at 
Talcahuano. 

Commerce and Industries 

Mining and agriculture are chief industries. 
Besides gold and silver, minerals include copper 
nitrates, coal and iron. Great deposits of nitrate 
are found in the north, in desert of .Atacama, 
known as pampa salitrera, 500 miles lone, and 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet aboA^e sea level, and form 
with copper principal articles of export. Chile is 
w^orld’s second largest producer of copper. Other 
products are borax, cobalt, iodine, manganese, 
sulphur, guano. Iron-ore deposits in Atacama and 
Coquimbo estimated at 1,000,000,000 tons. Coal 
mines south of Valparaiso produced one-and-a-half 
million tons in 1919. 

Wheat is most extensively cultivated cereal j 
vines yielded 36,000,000 gallons of Avine in 1920. 
Fruit trees cover 277,000 acres ; forest area, 

9.500.000 acres. Liv’e-stock include 43,000 alpacas. 
Sheep farming in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. 
Wool and frozen meat exported from Punta 
Arenas in Magellan Strait. 

Imports, £34,130.945 ; exports, £58,413,642. 

Chief Towns 

Santiago de Chile, the capital (population, 
507,296), Valparaiso (183,242), Concepcion 
(66,074), Antofagasta (51,531), Iquique {37,421), 
Talca (36,079), Chilian (30,881), Viixa del Mar 
(33,441), Temuco (28,546), ValdiAua (26,854), 
Talcahuano (22,084), Curico (15,579), La Serena 
(15,240). 

Religion and Education 
State religion Roman Catholic, but toleration 
for all others. Archbishopric at Santiago; three 
bishops and four Adcars apostolic. About 600 
churches and 800 chapels. Education free and 
compulsory; over 3,900 schools with 460,000 
pupils. State and Catholic universities ha\"e over 

5.000 students. Industrial uni\’ersities opened at 
Valparaiso and Concepcion. National library 
contains over 286,000 volumes. 

Peasant^ and working population in towns 
show considerable Indian or Araucanian strain and 
are mostly illiterate. Indigenous inhabitants 
belong to three separate branches, Araucans in 
valleys and western slopes of Andes, Changos in 
north, employed almost entirely as labourors^ 
nomadic Fuegians in south. Araucans mmm 
over 100,000. 
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China 

I. How Its Teeming Millions Toil and Live 

By Arthur Gorbett-Smith, m.a. 

Author of *‘The Evolution of Modern China,” etc. 


A CERTAIN British diplomat 
accredited to the court of 
Peking had occasion to inter- 
\ie\v a distinguished Chinese official. 
Our diplomat, in the course of a thirty 
odd \'ears' residence in China, had 
acquired a sound working knowledge 
of the Chinese official language which, 
indeed, he spoke fluently. With care, 
he stated his case, the Chinese listening 
\nth exquisite courtesy. At the close 
the latter turned to a companion and, 
in a tone of amused surprise, remarked : 
“ These barbarians speak a language 
strangeh’ like our own.’' 

The anecdote suggests the insuper- 
able difficulty which confronts any man 
who would seek to understand the 
Chinese race, or to describe the people 
in such general terms as may be used 
in respect of a Western nation. Here 
is a race which numbers, roughl}^ 
speaking, nearly a quarter of the 
inhabitants of our planet. It is a race 
which occupies a territory greater than 
Europe ; which comprises more than 
sixty different peoples, and which speaks 
almost as many different dialects as there 
are cities and districts in the country. 

China’s Ancient Civilization 

It has a chdlization which was 
old a thousand years before Christ 
was bom, and which to-day still chngs 
tenaciously to the rites and customs 
obser\’ed when David was reigning at 
Jerusalem, The march of Western 
civilization has but reached the outer 
ramparts ; while even in the great 
Treaty Ports and other spheres of foreign 
influence the West has again and again 
been compelled to confess its impotence 
when confronted by the unjdelding 
conservatism and passive resistance of 
the East. In March, 1912, consequent 
upon tlie establishment of a republic. 


the terms of the new pronneial cr*n- 
stitution were proniuJ gated. This 
constitution and other decrees aimed, 
in a word, at bringing the ancient 
civilization into line with that of the 
progressive modem world. It set forth 
proposed reforms in e\’er\’ department 
of the national life, from the abolition 
of illegal arrest and imprisonment to 
the niceties of hat-raising in greeting 
an acquaintance. It is, for instance, 
expressly^ decreed that women shall not 
raise their hats. Somewhat unneces- 
sar\\ one would think, as Chinese 
women do not wear hats. 

Daily Life of the People 

But the revolution had come from with- 
out, not from within. The reform party, 
imbued with the materialistic education 
of the West, would seem actually to have 
forgotten the existence of those social 
and economic facts and problems which 
have ever characterised their own race. 

The real China is not the China of 
the Treaty Ports, which foreigners ha\’e 
virtually made their own, nor of the 
cities, but rather of the land and 
the thousands of \illages scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. The family is the unit 
of Chinese life, and then the village. 
So from these watch-towers we will 
take our bird’s-eye view. But the 
w’arning must be repeated. No man 
within a life-time of residence and 
travel in China can hope to acquire the 
knowledge from 'wffiich to describe the 
Chinese people, however skilled an 
observer he may be. The utmost that 
he can hope to do is faithfully to record 
his own few impressions, to collate the 
impressions of others and compare 
them with his owm, and carefully to 
inquire into the wffiy and wherefore of 
the incidents in the daily life of the 
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people that he ’vvitnesses. But even 
then he may not say that such-and- 
such is true of China. For what is 
truth in the north is possibly false in 
the south ; the east knows not the 
customs of the west. Further, the 
obser\"er must invite something of a real 
sympathy on the part of his audience. 
The Chinese are a race of human beings 
such as ourselves, not a collection 
of marionettes with quaint, curious, 
upside-do\\Ti habits, as might be im- 
agined after a perusal of the superficial 
writings of too many globe-trotters. 
Their thoughts and feelings are not, 
perhaps, as ours, but none the less are 
they entitled to our respect. In some 
matters, indeed, it is the Western 



DECOROUS DRESS OF A LADY 
Chinese gentlewomen of birth and position 
wear well-cut trousers, exactly the same shape 
as a man*s, tunic jacket of the same material 
with a high collar, and pointed shoes on their 
cramped, bandaged feet 
Photo, Publishers* Photo Service 



MANCHU DAME OF HIGH DEGREE 

Severe modesty distinguishes the dress of all 
Chinese women, who refrain from exposure 
of any part of the body and conceal all the 
contours of the figure. Their garments arc, 
however, often gorgeously embroidered 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 

nations who should learn with advan- 
tage from the Chinese. 

With these limitations in mind, we 
may first consider the nature of the 
great moral foundation of the Chinese 
fabric; the moral and social charac- 
teristics of the people ; their language, 
their ideas of government ; their occu- 
pations and industries and, lastly, the 
arts in which the Chinese genius finds 
its best expression, 
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VICTIM OF A CRUEL CUSTOM 
Bound at eight years old, at the cost of 
terrible suffering, her crippled feet seem 
much too small to be -strong enough to 
support so fine a physique as this Chinese 
gentlewoman possesses 
Photo, Miss C. J. Hunter 

Ancestor-worship and filial piety foim 
the real religion of China and the very 
heart-centre of Chinese national and 
social life. That a man shall ever pay 
tribute of deep reverence in thought 
cmd in deed to his parents during their 
life-time, to their spirits after death, 
and so to the spirits of all his ancestors; 
to leave nothing undone whereby such 
tribute may in turn be paid to him by 
his sons, and so forward through 
posterity: such, in brief, is the faith 


which colours rvc'*y 'n the d>iiiv 
life of the indindvaJ and 

moulded the destinies uf the 
nation. On the one I'.and, it is rc-pc^n- 
sible for the fevered struatrle bv thrre- 
fourths of the race for a bare suijsistence: 
for ever\’ man must beget as many sons 
as possible or, at worst, adopt them, 
and there is neither room nor employ- 
ment for all. On the other hand, a man 
who cannot support at the same time 
his parents and his child must be 
prepared to sacrifice the latter. 

This faith enjoins that a man shall 
marry at the earliest possible age, but 
that he, his wife, his children shall be 
wholly subject to his parents while they 
live, and to their spirits when they 



AN EMANCIPATED YOUNG LADY 
How European influences have modified 
Chinese fashions is sho^^ in the skirt wcai 
by this girl of good social standing, and in 
the shoes encasing feet that have been 
allowed to develop natural fines 
Photo, B. J. Prid«9Wf 
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PIOUS DETACHMENT FROM TEMPORAL CONCERNS: A BUDDHIST MONK IN YELLOW ROBE AND A BROWN 
Stdlld faces and eyes fixed on vacancy characterise the majority of Buddhist priests and monks. With liead ‘-uuiionntcd hy a luoad huTimu*! hat, nti*t ♦> 
crown resembles the hti on a pa^oila, this yonii|? monk lias lapsed into ineditatinn, that looks iinciainnonly like somnolence, m a sfitet ot 1\ nlen I h*' 
^JOtOfrapher taking advantage of so well po'^ed a btudv of spiritual alooincss from material alUits has himself becaune an (»bjert ot iuteust to tin- la\ popiilatioH 
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‘‘FANATICS HAVE THEIR DREAMS” 

From under the hood of this Buddhist priest of Lin Yin the 
sombre eyes of a fanatic look forth, while his folded arms suggest, 
not meekness, but the resolution >\Titten in the set jaw 
PhotOy Maynard Owen Williams 


anational patriotism, even 
of any public spirit the 
part of individuals, for 
each man must fight hard 
to live at all. Thus it also 
indirectly accounts for one 
of the greatest curses of 
China : the system, which 
obtains from the highest 
to the lowest, of squeezing 
money from the one next 
below ; the insensate greed 
of gain, and the briber}' 
and corruption rampant 
throughout the official 
classes. The problem of 
China is essentially social 
and economic, and no man 
can appreciate it or under- 
stand her people who 
does not first study this 
doctrine of ancestor- 
worship and its effects. 

Allied with this faith 
there obtains throughout 
China a vague form of 
pol}i:heism, whereby a 
multitude of spirits and 
local deities, gods of earth, 
air, fire, and water, are 
honoured or propitiated. 
This religion may be 
summed up in the word 
fengshui, which indicates 
some vast, malignant, 


die. Hundreds of millions of li\ing 
Chinese,” it has been said, are under 
the most galling subjection to the 
countless thousands of millions of their 
dead.” Always, lest a curse befall, 
must the all-powerful departed spirits 
be propitiated, and their comfort in the 
underworld depends wholly upon the 
care of their living descendants. Food 
must be offered at intervals; acts of 
devotion must constantly be paid. For 
those poor spirits who possess no friends 
on earth pro\ision is made by a great 
national annual offering- No man 
would ever dream of turning apostate, 
for he would become a dishonoured 
outcast in this world and a tortured soul 
in the next. 

The imiversal struggle for a bare 
living is responsible for the absence of 


supernatural force which must con- 
stantly be appeased. For instance, 
the houses in a Chinese village or city 
are usually all of a low% monotonous 
height-level. Did one project above 
its neighbours the infuriated air-spirits 
w’ould probably play havoc with it. 
Glance at the familiar “ willow-pattern ” 
plates and cups. It will be noted that 
the little bridges are built zigzag 
fashion, and that the roof eaves have 
the ends rounded upwards. These 
features are typically Chinese. The 
demons can follow swiftly along a 
straight path, but curves form serious 
obstacles. It is fengshui which has 
prevented the sinking of mines and 
the development of China's vast 
mineral wesJth ; it has also hindered 
the construction of railways and 
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CHINA: IF HERE BUDDHA REIGNS 

.. ^ in manv a 


^ Jfl i > ^ ■ fr -fixixvXi ^ 

•n,e Hand nf I’n Tu wholly *?’B^^\vorehippUh; ‘^'S'iac^utr shrines 

jelbw-rubcd priests pass dreamt lites worsmpp » , r t . 
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ISLE OF A GODDESS, WHERE NO WOMAN MAY DWELL 

Pu Tu, off the east coast of Chusan, is a sacred island exclusively the abode of Buddhist monks, where 
no native woman may live on any pretext. Phosphorescent waves breaking on the shore in long 
lillow’s of flame gav’e origin to a legend that the Goddess of Mercy w’as seen to arrive in a ship, burrdng 
but unconsumed, and to her the island is dedicated 



DEGENERATE PROFESSORS OF A ONCE PURE AND LOFTY RELIGION 
Many Buddhist priests are friendly, even merry looking fellows, but as a class they we ignorant and 
superstitious rather than religious. Their cleanliness, too, is as disputable as their 
the Buddhist priesthood urgently needs reformation if it is ever again to hold the respect ra the Cmaese 
people, by whom it is now regarded as little better than a parasitical growth 
PhotoSf Maynard Owen Williams 
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A+i- j f^AVEMENTS POUSHED BY THE SLIPPERED FEET OF PRIF<^TR 

S)cto^S ^wff^eS'L ^°re, and doaks like those affected by 

for all the world like a ®y®s left to a brother on the steps who loohs 

or aa ine worn hke ^ field-m^hd standing at ease. Note the immensely effective exterior decoration 
oi me wans, its artistic value not, perhaps, depreciated by the crumbling of the stone 
Photo, Camera Craft, Peking 
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VENERABLE PRIEST OF BUDDHA IN HIS STATELY ROBE OF OFFICE 

His voluminous robe is composed of pieces of red doth sem an moo^td to 

the edges showing. This symbolises the rags of poverty, m which state tfe 

exist. They are, however, in the main, avancious and unmoral, their rehgiOT having snnK to a 
relatively low plane since its introduction from India in A.n. oi 
PActOa B. r. PridMujf 
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telegraphs. Fengshui, not overcrowd- 
ing and the total lack of sanitar}^ 
measures, is held responsible for the 
recurrent devastating plagues. In 
ever^' phase of the Chinese national 
and social life may be traced the 
sinister grip of this hidden hand.’' 
Fortunately, however, the grip is 
steadily being loosened, to the great 
benefit of the people, but the super- 
stition dies hard. 

The third of the great moral forces of 
China is Confucianism. This is a 


doctrine of human duty and general 
conduct rather than a religion, and the 
ideals which the Sage taught have 
strongly influenced all classes, for the 
undoubted moral good of China, for 
more than two thousand years. The 
doctrine of Confucius may be summed 
up in a single sentence: justice and 
right thinking must ultimately conquer 
might. It is to the practical application 
through the ages of this lofty ideal and 
its attendant precepts that the Chinese 
owe their marvellous stability as a 



WAFTiNG HIS PRAYERS ON WIDENING WAVES OF SOUND 
Great reverence marks the demeanour of the Chinese priests when officiating at the temple services, 
and a truly devotional atmosphere envelops them. Genuflexion and prostration before the ^tdr, 
and processions round the temple to the accompaniment of chants form a large part of the ritual, 
as also does the striking of gongs and bells and very deep-toned drums 
Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 
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SMILING IN THE FACE OF ADVERSITY 

She has had the misfortune to be bom a girl, not an enviable fate in China, Her parents consider 
education a sheer waste of money as she will soonjselong to another family, and arduous tasks 
always awaiting her. She is married, with or without her consent, seldom happily, for according 
to the Confucian theory a wife has no rights which a husband is bound to respect 
Photo, J. C, Carter 

great nation. In 1912 the actual universal charity and sjrmpathy, the 

worship of Confucius was abolished, essence of Buddhism, seems to be 

but the official birthday celebrations in recognized only in so far as the Chine^ 

schools and elsewhere are retained, are a peace-loving people. Taoism is 

Buddhism and Taoism have, as formal now little more than fengshui and 

religions, little or no hold upon the witchcraft combined. 

Chinese, although providing religious Mahoniedanism numbers, it is 
rituals and ceremonies for use upon estimated, some 10,000,000 Chinese, 

various occasions. The doctrine of These form almost a race apart, althotigh 
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UFE IN THE SAMPANS ON CHINA’S GREATEST RIVER. OUTSIDE HANKAU CITY, THE “MANCHESTER OF EAST CHINA' 
The Yang-tse-Kiang, by far the chief waterway in China, with a length of over inilos has the ^obiiquet t*t liliie Kiver,'* though its watt i ^ aie a . tmhiJ . 

the Hwang-ho's, a distinction probably emanating from the laneitul idea of the Yellow River as the Sou ot K.iithaud the lUue Rivei as the Son ot llea\cu> At il 
junction with the Han lie three large cities, the iiu>st impintaiit being Hankau. a gre.it inlaiul iinpoiiiim ami centre of tlw* tea ti.ul«- 


FLOATING HOME OF BEGGAR FAMILY AT NANKING 

indescribably ffirty, are the homes of thousands of the 
i closes with which China teems. Paymg no rent, the inhabitants drift up and down the 
rivers earmng a prManous hvelihood supplemented by begging. The small boy in the foreground 
has already acquired the supphcating position of the accomplished mendicant 



AHI, v U midday meal on the YANG-TSE-KIANG 

eat hut the necessity tireless workers, they equahy of necessity 

craft are eniovin^^lL^ii^wS^ hc^toen, pl^ng their long chop-sticks on the deck of their 

, ] ymg a midday meah This consists of a few mouthfuls of boiled rice sometimes 

supplemented by a httle fish or a few moilels of meat 
Photos, Maynard Owm WiUiams 
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STURDY RIVER BOATWOMAN MANNING THE OARS OF HER CRAFT 
Otvin-' to the fact that such vast numbers of Chinese have their home and earn their living on the 
lar^e nvers these water^vaj-s present pictures of great animation and bustle. Some of the boats are 
in «uch disrepair that it is remarkable how they hold together at all. It will be noticed that the 
roushiy-fashioned oars are made in two parts, the blade being lashed on to the shaft with rope 



MEMBERS OF CHINA’S ENORMOUS FLOATING POPULATION 
Numbers of the inhabitants of these mobUe homes never go on land, and 
their lives packed together in tight companionship on their houseboat^ The chno^ 
families have no fear of the water, and can swim long before they ^ 

decreases as their age increases, and many a Chinaman takes his last bath in dnldwOOiw 

Photos, B, T. PridMux 
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a Chinese Mahomedan is not debarred 
from taking office in the Government. 
In 1912 it was formally announced that 
full religious liberty was accorded to 
Christians, and that every government 
post would be open to them. In 1920, 
there were in China approximately 
2,000,000 native Roman Catholics, and 
600,000 native Protestants. 

To a foreigner landing an^^vhere in 
China the first and most striking 


his pony’s shoe. He will turn tc n;ouiit 
and find himself the centre of a circle 
of men, women, and children, sitting 
and standing, all watching the operation 
with big-eyed interest. China, despite 
its vast extent, not only seems to l>e 
crowded, but it actually is so. Here is 
the first result of ancestor- worship. 

At the very outset we meet the 
inevitable contradiction — to the mind 
of the foreigner. China, the land where 



OFF THE CHUSAN ARCHIPELAGO 


Fishing, the favourite occupation of so many diversified peoples, 
is specially indulged in by the Chinese, and numberless families 
of these fishermen have never known any other home but the 


everything goes contrari- 
wise, lives up to her 
reputation. For among 
these massed millions, 
packed close in home as in 
village or city, snatching 
almost from hour to hour 
a minimum of bare 
subsistence, it is the price- 
less gift of humour which 
is ever}wvhere rife just 
below the surface. 
Humour, contentment, 
s o c i a bi 1 i t y, amazing 
vitality, absence of ner\^es, 
politeness, invariable 
cheerfulness, and complete 
indifference to comfort — 
these are surely the chief 
social characteristics of 
the Chinese. 

From his earliest years 
until at last he is carried 
out for burial every 
Chinese in the land, from 
the supreme ruler to the 
meanest beggar, plays his 
part in the great national 
comedy of ^‘Face.” The 
comedy has two phases of 
the same idea. A man 


flat-bottomed vessel with its tall, square matting sails mav acquire or give face» 

PAo/o, S. T. 

impression will probably be that of the are one or two typical scenes from 


density of the population. And the 
impression will be confirmed wherever 
he may go. “ The teeming millions of 
China is a true saying. A small cart 
has to be hauled on to a ferry ; fifty 
men will suddenly appear out of 
nowffiere and lay hold. The traveller 
will take a ride into the country, dis- 


the play. 

Mrs. Chow was a wealthy widow. 
Po-Ho, her son, w^as a spendthrift, 
wasting her substance in riotous living. 
Mrs. Chow became seriously alarmed 
lest aU her money should vanish before 
her death, and so she should be deprived 
of the magnificent funeral which was 


mounting, perhaps, in the middle of an her due. This would mean an m- 
empty plain to extract a stone from tolerable loss of face in the eyes of her 
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TALL AND STATELY ARGOSIES RICH WITH GAY ORNAMENTATIONS 
Just as the decorated war-canoe is emblematical of the islands of the ^uth Seas, so the towermg junks 
immediately suggest the flowery glories of old China. With square sails of matting and mgiirhwignw- 
painted stems they carry China’s commerce over the eastern seas. Square-bowed, nat-bottomed, 
^d standing tiigh above the water-line, the Chinese junk has aUered little with the yewrs 

Photo, B. T. Pridfm:( 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD ON THE GENTLY FLOWING RIVER 
The helmsman perched in the stern keeps the nose of his craft from the river-bank by the aid of his 
strong oar which takes the place of a rudder. The remainder of the crew either rest in the shade of 
the crude straw covering or bask in the sun. To the bamboo pole in the bow is fastened the towing-line 

supphing the motive power 



THE GRAND CANAL SERVES AS A WASHTUB TO HANQ-CHOW HOUSEWIVES 
This glimpse of the Yun-ho, or Grand Canal, on the outskirts of the city of Hang-chow, where it 
terminates, is insufficient to impart a correct impression of China's magnificent artificial river, pam 
of which are said to date back to the time of Confucius. This southern part was constructed m the 
seventh century, and the ravages of time have left many a mark on the fine stone walls ana bridges 

Pkotost Maynard Owen Williams 
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SURE-FOOTED BOATMAN ON THE WINDING YANG-TSE 
Hardy, healthy, and thrifty, the river folk who spend their lives on the broad waters of Yang-tse 
bring the spices and silks of China many leagues to where the ocean-going steamers await th eir 
Pois^ on the wide edge of his craft, his loose trousers rolled high, this boatman poles his vessel warn 

a sure hand to its destination 
PhotOf, B, T. Pridtaux 
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TOILING STRAINING COOLIES DRAW THE JUNK OVER THE RAPIDS 
Nothing could better exemplify the strenuous workaday life of the Chinese than the above photograph 
of the long lines of men putting every ounce of energy into their task. Many of the rapids on the 
Yang-tse river are v'er\" strong, and the business of pulling a boat over them is no slight one. With 
leather straps fastened over their right shoulders the workers are hardly taxed to accomplish it 
Photo, Maynard Ou'en Williams 


friends and neighbours — an indignity 
not to be suffered. Mrs. Chow must 
not only save her face at all costs, but 
she must acquire a goodly store of the 
same article for display in the next 
world. What more natural, then, and 
fitting than to have her funeral while 
she was still alive and able to superin- 
tend matters herself ? And this is just 
what Mrs. Chow did. A lovely coffin 
was made, a gorgeous catafalque was 
secured, hundreds of bearers and atten- 
dants were engaged, funeral baked 
meats were spread in riotous profusion, 
and on the appointed day Mrs. Chow 
entered her sedan chair and was borne 
around the city behind her coffin in high 
procession amidst the wailings and 
lamentations of sorrowing relatives. 
Great was the accession of face to the 
honourable widow Chow, to- the relatives, 
to the townsfolk. Even Master Po-Ho 
basked in the reflected glory. But he 
may possibly have found his share 
rather expensive, for, as prescribed by 
custom, he had to go into mourning for 


three years. Here is another act. Scene 
I. — Outside the \dllage yamen, or court- 
house. The usual motley crowd of 
jabbering rapscallions, aggressive police, 
dignified merchants, and officials. Mr. 
Ku, a rich farmer, just now in custody 
for some misdemeanour, is seen making 
a swift bargain wdth one Lin, an anaemic 
ragamuffin. Some money changes hands, 
the policeman taking tribute. Scene IL 
— Inside the yamen, the mandarin 
sitting in state. Enter Ku in custody, 
Lin sneaking behind. Ku, kneeling, 
listens with respect to the fierce accusa- 
tions of the mandarin. No defence is 
offered. Sentence is passed : sixty 
strokes of the bamboo. Ku quickly 
slips aside ; Lin, the ragamuffin, takes 
his place, is thrown on the ground, and 
upon his luckless back and feet falls 
the bamboo. 

Once again all are actors in tht 
comedy. Mandarin and executioner 
know quite well that the wrong man is 
being beaten. But someone is being 
punished, so the law saves its face. Mr. 
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Kn saved his face in 
vxiidinz the indignity of a 
rbfating; but justice 
I appeased by his 
a.cnetary loss. Lin is 
r'l » ' i n g no more than 
H;ir:ung his living — an 
l:t n.ourable pursuit. So 
all are happy. 

Of such is the national 
comedy. But, in particular, 
please observe this, or you 
will miss the clue of the 
drama. All are play-actors. 
Every man is as careful 
to save the face of his 
neighbour as of himself ; 
and such acting up has 
been brought by the 
Chinese to a fine art. 
Witness the tearfrd grief 
of the Chow relatives ; 
the stolid, unwinking 
attitude of the court 
officials. Ku knows and 
you know and they know 
the real facts, and each 



ALMOST INSUPPORTABLE PORTABLE STOCKS 
The cangue is a heavy rectangular wooden framework fastened 
round the neck of a convicted criminal, and so large that the 
wearer can neither lie down nor lean hack 
Photo, 7 . 0. Carter 


A GHASTLY 

Capital punishment in China 
is inflicted either by stran- 
gling or by decapitation with 
the sword. With the blade 
he is exhibiting this execu- 
tioner is said to hav^e decapi- 
tated something like twenty 
thousand criminals 

knows that the other 
knows, but each and every 
man must affect a sublime 
ignorance and sympathy, 
playing the comedy 
through to a triumphant 
fall of the curtain. Of all 
traits in the Chinese 
character this and one 
other only may be 
regarded as univer^. It 
is easy, then, to appreciate 
the importance which the 
Chinese attach to 
preserving the national 
**face'' before other 
peoples, and how 
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ALL RAGS AND TATTERS UNDER THE OPEN SKY 

to the state of a practical science in China. Mothers have even 
ey^ght that they may earn their Uving as blind beggars, 
iacso chUdxen are happy m having their sight, but it is a squalid and pitiful existence that they lead, 
begging always and stealing when they can 
Photo, Maynard Own WiUiati^ 
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YOUNG CITIZENS OF A YOUNG REPUBLIC RECEIVING TUITION IN A MISSIONARY SCHOOL AT TAI YUEN, SHANSI 
Education holds a prominent place in China. Knowledge is looked upon as a p.ut of iHi^ion, and it is tla' dutv of tlt*‘ Chine e hov lo hrjiMue tajtnhai woK 
characters of the language and coimuil to lucimay the llowers of tin* natn»nal liltTatiiio. Kot so with the ;4nl'^ ; thum/di all tin* ccnlunt i dii* itMo It i 1 
atrictly withheld from Ihoni ; now, however, thanks to iiiissinuary etfori, they are permitted to ircene a ‘^liau' nt tlie tuiits of the tue ot o'- - 

Phit'o, ]tuptt\t Mt\\t»nitT\ .Seiffty 
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their susceptibilities may be wounded 
a compulsory loss of dignity at the 
hands of another nation. 

A sense of humour and of humour's 
attributes has been and remains an 
asset of incomparable value to the 
Chinese. It has often been remarked 
that if you can make a Chinese smile — 
and no men in the world are more easily 
provoked to mirth — you may do any- 
ihing with him. A trivial jest, som^ 


taels (imitation money used funeral 
ceremonies), which for cor/Zinirnce of ' 
carrying he had -lipped indde hk 
umbrella. Suddenly opcniii:< the um- 
brella over his head the taels came 
plumping down about him the while he 
made some little gesture of mock alarm. 
The leaders of the crowd pulled up in 
surprise. He then, by simple sleight of 
hand, proceeded to extract one ov twu 
silver Mexican dollars from the chins 



EASTERN EXPONENT OF EUCLID, THE FATHER OF GEOMETRY 
His pigtail, held in position on the blackboard, pro\'ides excellent compasses and enables him to 
describe a perfect circle in chalk. This incident recalls to mind the circle dra\vn by Giotto of 
Florence, whose O, fashioned wth one free sweep of the brush, was sent as a sample of the painter’s 
talent to Pope Benedict XI., who thereupon engaged him to adorn the papal residence at Avignon 


little unpremeditated act with a hint of 
comedy, has again and again averted a 
serious situation. The present writer 
once chanced to find himself threatened 
by a rather ugly crowd in a Chinese 
village at a time when anti-foreign 
feeling was strong. He happened to 
have just purchased a dozen or so paper 


and ears of two of the gra\Tr-lookirg 
Chinese close by, offering in exchange a 
paper tael. The little conjuring trick, 
and especially the paper exchange, 
completely captivated the crowd of 
growm-up chxlchren, and the writer wa^ 
able to go unmolested on his way, 
leaving the two reverend seigniors the 
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ASPIRANT FOR THE BACHELOR DEGREE OF “ BUDDING GENIUS” 
Gravity and dignity grow upon the Chinese student, whose education is ai 

struction of sentences according to rules of precedent, the art of letter-wrifang, a go at terag^ 
Chinese history, artificial verse-making, and composition of essa^ are the essential ofw 
which will prepare him for the' final goal of the Civil Service e xs jnin aooR 
Photo, Underwood Press Service 
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WITHIN HER RED WEDDING CHAIR THE BRIDE GOES TO HER NEW LORO 
Marriage in China brings In its train a hos t of restrictions and which the bride «uljmi*i«;ivelv suffer**. On bei r.inin^j she retire** httn the stritdes . 

seclusion, ana inteicautse evw with her brothers is greatly curtailed. Her trousseau is ronveyetl liefore her marriage in grand prt»re^»<»i^if* tf* her lutiite h**me. 

l.atar, the bnele herself Is iMjrne m state to ttw* house of her new hwtl and master wlifHit she ha** |*t.*l*.*f*t* *»•*♦*»» 
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butt of their friends’ merr\' chaff over 
their poor bargain. 

The absence of any adequate com- 
parison makes it difficult to give any 
clear synopsis of Chinese characteristics. 
The simple, yet complex, social condi- 
tions of the Chinese, their outlook upon 


affluence for a week. They will be happy 
on it. It will even supply toffee for the 
children. Yet probably in no simple 
detail of such home life a Teiqner. 
however inured to hardship, und an 
atom of ordinary comfort. He conid net 
tolerate it for a day. A Chinese may know 



that before the month u 
out he \\ill have to sell a 
loved little son to pay a 
rapacious creditrjr ; that 
his poor remnant of a 
home will be taken ; that 
he and his wife will be 
w’anderers on the earth. 
He will accept the 
situation apparently with 
stoical indifterence, even 
with cheerfulness. Yet a 
Chinese will love his wife 
and cliild as devotedly a.s 
an Englishman does. Xor, 
wffien it comes to the 
cruel climax, will he fail 
in one jot of ceremonious 
politeness to the creditor. 
This indifference to 
ordinary comfort, this 
cheery contentment- 
fatalism, if you will— the 
total absence of ner\"es, 
all these find their origin 
in the marv^ellous vitality 
and recuperative power of 
the Chinese. This is the 
cardinal fact w^hich, above 
all else, most concerns the 
nations of the West in 


KNOWN BY HER FAITH AND WORKS 
This is the elderly matron of the Baptist Missionary Society's 
hospital at Tai Yuen Fu, Shansi. Dis^nsaries and hospitals are 
keys which unlock Chinese hearts closed against sdl other 
influences, and every well-equipped mission station has them 
PkoiOj Baptist Missionary Society 

life, their needs, their aspirations, all borders ev 

differ so vastly from those of Western from an ai 

civilization. Indeed, it seems impossible wdll a Chii 

to understand how millions of the greatest es 

Chinese can exist at all ; how they can He is as 

derive any pleasure from existence South Amc 

passes ail comprehension. In village life, antarctic i 

which is the condition of the majority Astoria of ! 

of the Chinese, two shillings of English work and 

money may w^ keep a whole family in other livinj 


their consideration of 
economic pressure, 
ORKS ^ industrial and labour 

competition on the part 

nst all other of China. 

■n has them j^g^ 

provides within its 
borders every variety of temperature, 
from an arctic cold to tropical heat, so 
will a Chinese adapt liimself with the 
greatest ease to any condition of life. 
He is as much at home in a fever-ridden 
South American sw^amp as he is on the 
antarctic ice-floes or in the Waldorf 
Astoria of New York. And he will over- 
work and under-live the men of every 
other living race. Take as an exampfc 
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Decoraiwe arches and carved balconies bnghien 
where jinrickshas ply and Chinese pad along clad 

t » i 
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Seated on the shaft of his tilt^cart — a Saratoga trunk on cwn^ous 
wheels — the Chinaman is shaded by an awning as he drives his ass 


Photo, W. B. Koore 



K Sty oid fosdes <mite new in Pekmg— telegraph poles Umng 0^ 
emogent ^eets ana dectric lamps UUtmimng tike massme cify ffMtm 

. Photo, A. CocMt-SoMtli 

im 














Even the baby manipulates her chopsticks deftly, and her chubby 
brother is evidence that the family dietary is nutritious, if exiguous 


Photo, B. T. Prideaax 



Her wkiie mil and boumet show that this bride of Hangchom is m 
Christian. Red for wedding and while for burial is He naiim rule 

]f&7Mrd Owm WUnvs 
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( f r:tr;'iLv the li\ing conditions of a 
eon-idcrable proportion of Chinese, 
th;t part which lives in boats on the 
:;vei? ^nd water\vays of China. A 
r* trail inland hsliing-boat would be 
.d''';t 12 or 14 feet long and 4 feet 
* i : a mat !>hed covers in the greater 
part. This is often the 
Mxlv Irane through life, 


ninety. In Ho-nan. t::ere tv ’■e p n* 
candidates over eirrhtv, dt : rr. V-- - 
ninety. In Anhwei, there v.w;* P” 
thirty-live competitors over ei^htv, dal 
eighteen over ninety. And oi\r :P1 
went through the ‘nine day>’ oidwh 
writing essays perfectly accurate in 


ir>! iti^t of a fisherman 
,a:d r.i^ boy, but often of 
,1 ^ *vuple ni families The 
writer \*i\’idl\' recalls the 
amhoraae of some 200 of 
these little boats, and in 
♦.a'.h of the six he visited 
there ii\'ed a man and his 
wife, their son and his 
wife, and one or even two 
little grandchildren. And 
with such competition, 
and with their primitive 
nshiiig-tackle, they yet 
earned enough to live on. 
And they seemed happy 
eni'^ugh. But how or where 
could they all have slept ? 
Nut making shift for two 
or three nights, but every 
night for perhaps tw^enty- 
five years I 

Again, the wxiter recalls 
seeing a little boy of about 
six \ears of age knocked 
down by a pony and 
brougham in a Shanghai 
street. The tw’o near-side 
wheels w’ent bump, bump 
over the child's body. 
The carriage \vas promptly 
stopped, but before the 
occupant could reach the 
child to pick him up the 
youngster picked himself 
up and ran away up a 
near by-allev. 

At the public classic 



GIVING HIS PET AN AIRING 
One of the commonest sights in China is that of a man standing 
for half-an.-hoiir at a time, outside his house, bolding a small cage 
in which he is giving his pet bird an airing 


examinations of China for degrees 
It is no uncommon thing for men 
over seventy 3’ears of age to submit 
themselves to the long ordeal. Dr. 
Arthur Smth has recorded some 
recent official figures. In Foochow, at 
one examination, nine candidates were 
over eighty years of age, and two over 


diction and with no signs of failing 
years.” It is also no uncommon event 
for a son, father, and grandfather to sit 
for the same examination. 

This aspect of Chinese vitality sug- 
gests attendant qualities whidh the 
Chinese display in so marked a degree — 
patience and perseverance. These 
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AGED FATHER WITH HIS DAUGHTER, WHOM HE WILL SHORTLY LOSE 
on tl^ edge of his highlv-polished chair, the old Nosu man rests in the warm sunshine outside 
Si-Le strapping daughtp, who stands dutifully at his side, no longer wears the traditional 

dress ot her people. Her hand has been vron by a Chinese tailor, so from now onwards she must 
adopt the dress and customs of her husband 
PkoiOf S. Pollardy ** In Unknown China ’* 
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CONTRIBUTIONS” 



professious, even possessing their own 
Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 
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qualities are, or were, particularly 
noticeable in their beautiful arts, their 
paintings, carvings, embroideries and 
the like. A Chinese might well devote 
a lifetime to perfecting a work of art, 
taking as his motto, “ If I cannot finish 
it my stJii will.’' Time has no meaning 
for a Chinese. If he can hnd a place in 
his garment? for it, he will carry a 


watch, not to tell the time, but because 
the ticking amuses him. In a day or so 
he will forget to ^^’ind it up. Thus, 
regular working hours are anathema to 
the Chinese working folk ; they don’t 
understand them. 

Instances of Chinese vitality can be 
multiplied indefinitely, especially of 


physical endurance and ind:i:i-r»:nct to 
pain. Could any other peoi/:- tu 

such lengths tlie hideous tortufLS and 
ptmishments the Chinese liuw invented 
and practice ? And it will he n-ntfun 
bered that it was Chinr-se e\c 'ntinnLi, 
who were specially enga^:*! as in.strin 
ments <>f Bc(lshe\’ist vengeance in 
But there is one form cd dis* amidit 
which will defeat even 
the iron-ner\'eil and iron- 
skinned Chine-e. He 
cannot stand a shower 
rain. The Chinese dreari 
rain as much as cats df» 
The horrible massacre at 
Tientsin had just begun, 
when a h e a e n-s e n t 
thunderstorm sent ail the 
Chinese soldiery scuttling 
for shelter ; and sc most 
of the intended \ictims, 
preferring a drenching to 
being killed, managed to 
escape. 

We may ne.vt revie\\ 
some of the vices, or, shall 
we sa\’, disabilities,” of 
the Chinese from the 
foreign standpoint. Here 
again it is impossible to 
generalise, for, as always 
in things Chinese, we 
encounter direct contra- 
dictions. There are, how- 
ever, one or two \ices 
which are common to 
every social grade. Chief 
of these is the system of 
^‘squeeze” already 
mentioned. This, like 
“ face ” is not merely 
universally practised, but 
uni\'ersally recognized as 
right and proper until 
carried to extremes. The 
following story, even 
though rather exaggerated, is or w^as 
certainly tw’o-thirds true. It also 
illustrates another notable disability, 
lack of public spirit. 

Say £20,000 was an annual appro- 
priation for the public lighting of the 
city of Peking. Of this sum the Minister 
in charge took just half as his 



COIFFURE AND HAT COMBINED 

Not content wth dressing their o^\^l hair in artistic style, these 
Nosu girls have supplemented it wth wool. After being dyed 
vast quantities are mixed with their o\m strands and the whole 
fastened with a band 
Photo, S. Pollard, In Unknown China 
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LONG-HAIRED LASSES OF SOUTH-WEST CHINA 
Hair of lemarkable length and thickness is one of nature’s gifts to the Nosu girls who hail frc^ 

West China. Accord^ much social freedom, the women are of hardy stock and scorn the 
shoes and stoc!Ungs. The soles of their feet become very hardened and frequently crack baoly. in® 
suSerer then merely resorts to needle and thread to heal the wound 
Photns^ $. PoUardr “ /» Unknown CHtna ” 
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- r,rrin::'-iori or squeeze. The Permanent 
r^t-r^.tarv. 'oein^ an equally important 
Vat-n take> his half, and hands 
r. "ra: halanee, {5.000, to his underlings. 
1 : araclc tn abrade the ever-decreasing 

r ./.ar-i'e descends, until at last the poor 
rrinr-aiit reaches the contractor. And 
.... :rc‘ 'Um now in hand is about yld., 
» ic ’ ( sf the ufficc coolies is given the 
• ' rnract, with, instructions to provide 
r me \\ick and a plate of oil. This, ^vith. 
a rare t^'nich of conscience, he does — 
.'fter deducting his 2 d. A passing 


farthing. The sic.-, ma'.aah.v van id.* ! 
in the process, until at ::>■ rv;:. h, 

visited the irc.-nev- hcr.c'.r 'dr //, 
remarked, '‘You owe me i:/ht^-d.r:; 
cents.” 

Never has squeeze proved it^df - 
great a curse in China as dvain., rhr 
period subsequent to the loii rerv/it: :t, 
when the Tuchuns, or provincial 
military governors, amassed great for- 
tunes through the continued ci\dl war. 
And no more scathing comment on the 
situation could be made than a recent 



THEIR SON AND HEIR: THE FAMILY PRIDE 

He is ail important personage from the day of his birth. Chinese dote on their children, a Chine-e 
mother being quite a slave where her offspring are concerned. Female children are of little 
account, but a boy is welcomed uith intense delight. So fearful are some parents lest their onlv 
son should come to harm that they give him a girl’s name in order to deceive the malicious spirits 

Photo, Mavnard Ou’en Williams 


beggar, attracted by the unwonted 
illumination, finds the plate and drinks 
the oil. 

The anecdote reminds one of another, 
wherein an Englishman, ha\dng heard of 
the practice, determined to test it for 
himself, devoting a currency note of 
$100 to the purpose. This sum he 
merely changed at every Chinese town 
and city he visited from one local 
currency into the next, not spending a 


remark by that distinguished and widely 
known Chinese, Tang Shao-Yi, to Mr. 
J. 0 . P. Bland, and recorded by the 
latter. “ I think,” said Tang Shao-Yi, 
** they (the Tuchuns) would like to 
resign, so as to have time to attend to 
their investments. At all events any- 
thing would be better than another 
revolution and a new lot of Tuchuns ; 
for the new lot would be in a hurry to 
get rich, while the present lot ought to 
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“WHEN THE SUNNE SHINETH, MAKE HAY” 

Fields laid down for hay and clover are virtually unknown in China, the low-lving vallev lands suitable 
for that purpose being, for the most part, given up to rice-growing. These children have been cuttine 
grass in a neglected corner with the peasant’s clumsy-looking sickle, raking it together with an ei'^^it- 
pronged bamboo fork, and carrying it m baskets 
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TRIUMPH OF MIND OVER MATTER; A JUVENILE LAND GIRL 
It seems to be troubled sense of responsibility that puckers the brow of this little Ningpo babv rather 
than fear of the mild-eyed cow snuf&ng at her flowered jacket. Quite small children hector and 
domineer over the buffaloes employed upon the land, tiny boys driving them to and from the fields, 
guiding them when pulling the plough and riding on their backs 
Phoio, Maynard Owen Williams 






"THE 


inc BABY FIGURE OF THE GIANT MASS OF THINGS TO COME’' 
Among China’s crowded millions, the baby boy pigjtis supreme His birth is 
rejoicing, for he it is w^ho is to help his parents rise in the social scak, ^ imronscioS 

wiU becW an honour to the ancestral clans and to the young Republic, 

of his parents’ ambitions, the mind of this sturdy baby is occupied solely wntb toj’S and sweetmeais 

Photo, Maymrd Owen William^ 
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that th‘ir ‘.'vi. - : — 

v”*,, 

rC'ii'tan-iV aa' r/ ' ^ 

thefe rnmhine n :vi< r ' ' " : * '1 

f‘;rci:^n mturr^ * .: a 

and ufftr : * ..a..- 

pro,£;Ti^ss and partidpat:* n :: i : . 
tcTHij^ in the ^'^n 1 ity ''1 nat: S;.' 

a Cliinoe Kimtj n. ;-d(Tr. rt.mrr. - 



A YOUNG DIOGENES IN HIS TUB 

Snug in his wadded jacket he has been deposited in a barrel to 
keep him out of harm’s way. The pom-pom on the top of his 
bonnet suggests the mandarin’s button he may secure by- and- by 
Pkoto, MaynatJ Onen Williams 


<it>drrd.‘’ h»ther disabilities 
. -b/ I f mentioned. Truthhilne^s, 

: -:nL:ie \drtue, appears to be un- 
n *v:; nnbo:; the Criine-e. An obviotis, 

^ m' ■ ‘i iie >. tvhen dis^’overed, actood 
h ' iahv if the < idler party has been 
\ ". nntrih' deeeived. You chance to 
:/rhir.e^e \t-hom you have not 
, fyA-Pv seen. He may possibly 
.:V'Af le’cive you and 
..’:Yv inb-rm vou that 
Pr »/at. Similarly, a 
thi::>^-e has little or no 
i'h.i ni accuracy, nor can 
he r(ait’(d\’e why anyone 
d:»^uicl need to exercise 
a quality. In nothing 
is tiiis disability more 
cj:n>picuou3 than in the 
nightmare of Chinese 
currency. Again, the 
Chine-e are apparently 
quite incapable of 
grasping and keeping hold 
• if tile point of any matter; 
their brains do not 
function on such lines. 

Thus, you attempt to 
argue with the cook over 
the question of nutmeg on 
rice puddings. Cook has 
used it all on the last 
pudding, and, as usual, 
has not troubled to get 
more. 

" Hallo, cook, w^hy no 
nutmeg on the pudding ? 

“ Nutmeg no have got.” 

” But you had some the 
other day / ’ ‘ ' Plenty nut- 
meg have got last day.” 

” Yes, I know^ ; but why 
not to-day ? ” “ Nutmeg 
no have got.” “ Y"ou 
mean iCs finished ? ” “ No 
have got; makee finish.” 

‘‘ All right. But tvhy not ask for more ?” 

No have askee more.” (No, I didn’t 
ask for more.) And so on ad lib. 

Their talent for misunderstanding, 
wilfully or otherwise, is quite astonishing 
and, to a foreigner, most maddening. 
Their hide-bound conservatism ; deter- 
mined reliance upon primeval methods 
and customs ; immovable conviction 


ance that will make his w’ork the easier, 
and he will regard it merely with the 
interest of a child w^atching a conjurer 
bring rabbits out of a hat. An American 
lady imported a patent washing-tub and 
clothes-wTinger, hoping to save her 
garments from the rents and tears 
always resulting from Chinese laundry 
methods. She carefully explained the 
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SHREWD AS THE WINTER WIND 
Fur jacket, quilted petticoat, and huge 
sou'-wester keep this elderly shopkeeper of 
Kiang-su province warm while he peers over 
his spectacles for a chance of a bargain 
Photo, B. T. Prideaux 

mechanism, the great advantages of 
time-sa\ing and preservation. Ah-wong 
understood perfectly and quite agreed. 
But next laundry day there was Ah-wong 
as usual beating the clothes to fragments 
upon a couple of stones in the yard. 
He remarked that the foreign fashion 
might be very clever, but that what his 
great-great-grandfather did must be the 
best method. 

Are the Chinese tnistworthy ? 
Between the ayes and the noes the 
telling is equally divided ; and who 
shall give the casting vote ? Ask the 
great banking firms of the Far East and 
the ayes have it. In the banks of Japan 
Chinese clerks are distinctly preferred 


to Japanese. Yet one can rc^cord ras<-s 
where Chinese clerks have embezzled 
large sums. An English acquaintance 
of the wTiter had for twenty years a 
house-boy who was a prince ‘ amon," 
house-boys. In every respect he was a 
model. At the end of the twenty years 
that boy decamped with every article 
of value he could lay his hands on. The 
present wxiter had for years a cook who 
was, apparently, without a fault, save 
the usual Chinese failings. One fine day 
a police inspector turned up to a^■e^t 
that cook. The WTiter naturally pro- 
tested. The inspector replied by leading 
the way to the house cellar. There vva^ 
revealed a primitive but most effective 
plant for making spurious coins— lo and 
25 cent pieces — upon which for months 
past cookie and his friends had been 
leading the gay life in their off hours 
Yet does the waiter cast his vote with 
the ayes. 



A VILLAGE PATRIARCH 
Hard work, done on frugal fare and in 
insanitary conditions, is the lot of millioos 
of Chinese, yet many of them attain a good 
old age* retaining vigour to the end 
Pkao, B T Pndei^u1t 
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LIFE’S STRONG CURRENT FLOWING DOWN THE STREET 
Bowl and chopsticks, fluttering fan, shorn brow before and long pigtail behind, cotton jacket and 
blue covsai— all the details commonly associated in the Western mind with the old and inscrutable 
land of China appear in this photograph of a crow’ded street in Kiu-Kiang, the busy Treaty Port 
of foang-si province, on the Yang-tse-Kiang 
PhoiOt H. I, Merriman 

As a last sub-division of the Chinese cruel to them. Sociability and hapj^y 
character, we maj' suitably consider such intercourse with their neighbours is the 
aspects as sj-mpathy, benevolence and chief recreation of the Chinese ; yet their 
their opposites, and so public spirit and indifference to suffering, evencallousnps, 
patriotism. Here again we are at once their cruel mockerj; of physical infirmity, 
confronted with a maze of contradic- are dreadful to witness. In the same 
tions. Of the Five Constant Virtues w'ay the Government of the country, 
taught by Confucius, the practice of faced with ever-recurring famines and 
\irtue, or Benevolence, comes first. And devastating floods, could do so much 
the Chinese are benevolent in many to prevent, or at least alleviate the wide- 
wa>^, but, as a rule, only when it suits spread distress ; yet little or nothing 
their purpose to be so. It would seem has ever been done. And these famines 
that a quid pro quo is demanded, if not and river devastations account, 
in this world, then in the next. The one, not for hundreds or thousands of 
masses frequently cooperate most lives, but for millions, 
zealously in such charitable objects as Mention has been made of Chine^ 
famine relief measures ; but, remember- punishments. The infliction of them is 

ing how and why the Chinese give alms by no means confined to legal officers, 
to the swarms of beggars that infest for it is very common for private 
every district, it is not unreasonable to individuals or a section of the commuiuty 
suggest that such benevolence is more to take the law into their own 
often than not dictated by a fear of and mete out to an unfortunate victim 
reprisals in some form or another. The horrible tortures. These ofte n cad 
Chinese, on the whole, appear to love with a milder — for a thief is 
their children i yet they can be very buned alive. Two or three tiiowswiCf 

tm 
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strokes with the bamboo is no uiiiunirnon ft»n:c cannot safely be 1 

sentence in a Chinese yanien for even a some moral force is at haiifl tukt- lu 
trifling offence. Consequently it is often place."' The republican r,rr/t rnmcnt 
urged by foreigners that such barbarities proposes a sweeping prison lafrirni. And 
must cease ere China can be dealt with the Chinese prisons are indcsnibahl**. 
on equal terms. Yet what is the alterna- But educated Chinese often nniark 
tive ? Such awful cruelty is recognized that, if prisons are made at all h;j hi table, 
and expected, but it is not always a crime will at once increase tend* 4(1 anti 
sufficiently strong deterrent. As Dr. the prisons be crowded out in a week 
Arthur Smith has remarked ; “ Physical by men seeking a roof over their heads 



HAPPY MOMENTS CHEERED WITH TEA AND TOBACCO 


Refined simplicity distinguishes this aristocratic Cantonese home. A single fiowering branch in 
a porcelain vase adds a touch of race to the lacquered table on which are two little cups of ten* 
amber-coloured and scented with lower-petals, for the ladies. The younger lady holds her water 
pipe ready for a whiff and a paper spill wherewith to Hght it 
Pkotot Underwood Pre$s Service 
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AN AFTERNOON STROLL THROUGH THE STREETS OF OLD PEKING 
Unlike so many of their Chinese sisters the Manchu women have always been able to enjoy the 
delights of walking in comfort. Their feet were never bound in childhood to obtain the deformity 
oi the “ lily-foot ” which the w^omen of China used to consider so becoming 
PkotOy A, Corbett'Smtik 

and the luxury of a meal every week, would a number of local residents ever 

The idea that anything can exist for cooperate. Similarly, in a town or city 

the good of the community generally is every householder uses to the full the 

simply incomprehensible to the Chinese load-space in front of his dwelling, 

mind. Take, for instance, the condition simply because he has nowhere else for 

of the roads (so-called) in China, his business or household affairs. A 

Dismiss at once any conception of broad, man will unload a cart in front of his 

metalled highways such as Europe can house, and all traffic must cease or be 

show. A road in China is simply a diverted until the operation is finished, 

track made by the feet of travellers .Or he will stack his bricks and mix his 

passing from one place to another. In mortar in the middle of the road ; or a 

time it will be worn down below the family will decide to build a stage for a 

general ground level, and so in the rainy theatrical performance ; or the good 

season will serve as a miniature canal, wife will hang out her clothes to diy ; 

No adjoining property owner would the barber will shave his costomrs ; dm 

dream of repairing lus frontage, nor carpenter will saw his wood---^ fcil Hd 
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CONSULTING THE FORTUNE-TELLER AT HIS HUMBLE SEAT OF CUSTOM 
Before the credulous Chinese will take any step in their dailv lives— be it the selling of a wife or the 
selling of a pig— the fates must be consulted to determine a happv dav. The street fortune-teller 
does a thrn'ing xrade in settling these momentous questions, and does not let his patrons forget that 
Confucius bade them consult the gods on all occasions 
Photo, J. C. Cittcr 
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CHINESE CHESS PLAYERS AT THEIR “GAME OF WAR" 

the Western draughtsmen, with the names of the pieces they 
+?P wood. The board has sixty-four squares, all of one colour, and the 

pieces are placed on the mt^sections of the lines. The pieces are the general, pairs <i sccretariea, 
elephants, horses, chariots and cannon, and five soldiers 
Pk&tos, B. T. Prideaux 


















SCHOOL-CHILDREN LISTENING TO THE MASTER’S VOICE 
Te.ichers, both religious and secular, long ago discovered the value of the magic lantern as a means 
oi arresting their pupils’ attention and crea'ting an interest on which knowledge c ould be built up. 
To the magic lantern the gramophone has succeeded, and good instruments, such as that shown here 
are now’ to be found in many schools in China 
Photo, J, C. Cai'ter 
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ITALIAN GAME THAT HAS V/ON THE CHINESE WOMAN’S FANCY ^ 
Several games of dominoes are played in China, esj^ally bjf women, who may be tbos 
thaaaselves at almost any hour of the day ca- night. Thirty-two do^noes make 
duplicates of each and no blanks. Dice are used in some of tbe more oocopficaiseci 

upon one of which these girls are engaged 
Photo, B. T. Pridmux 
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middle of the track. No one will think 
of protesting. 

Attempt to discuss with an average 
intelligent Chinese some public question 
of the moment, some proposed govern- 
ment reform or change of administration. 
He will probably regard you with aston- 
ishment and finally ask why in the world 
either of you should bother his head 
about it w^hen the officials concerned 
are paid to attend to it. WTiat does your 
Chinese care w^hat officials are in pow'er, 


"he w’ho is not in an office has no 
concern with plans for the administra- 
tion of its duties.” There i^ the maxim 
wiiich would seem ever to euidc the 
Chinese. 

And a national patriotism. Docs anv 
such exist among the Chinese ? In 
the Western conception of the term we 
should reply, certainly not. Chinese 
patriotism resolves itself primarily into 
a personal or family affair, a love of 
his home. In whatever far countrv a 



FEET OF THE WOMEN WHO CAN NEITHER RUN NOR DANCE 
For centuries the women of China have groaned under the tyranny of national fashion which 
condemns them in girlhood to years of torture through the senseless crippling of their feet, obliging 
them to totter through life on tiptoe. Unknown in the days of Confucius, this practice of foot- 
deformation is not religious in origin. Happily, the cruel absurdity ot this enforced hobble in a shoe 
three or four inches long has been at last recognized 
Photo, B. T. Prideaux 


SO long as he is left alone and their 
squeeze is not too exorbitant ? In the 
same way a Chinese unused to the 
spectacle will regard with amazement a 
foreign lady running about hitting a 
tennis ball over a net. " Why, in 
Heaven's name/' he exclaims, does 
she do it, when for three-halfpence any 
coolie will gladly spend the whole day 
doing it for her ? ” “ The Master said," 
so runs one of the Analects of Confucius, 


Chinese may be obliged to live, his one 
overwhelming ambition and constant 
longing is that he may die and be buried 
in the land of his fathers. Thus, next to 
decapitation, the punishment most 
dreaded of ail by a Chinese is a sentence 
of exile, banishment to a distant 
province. The offender is allowed 
perfect liberty within the confines of 
that province, but should he make any 
attempt to see or communicate with his 
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WESTERN INFLUENCES INVADE 


EASTERN TRADITION 



hips, stands sternly regarding them from the steps of the temple 



DEFT FINGERS DRESS MY LADY’S HAIR IN THE MOST BECOMING 
seated at her dressing-table this lady of the upper glasses patiently subnuts to 

her maid. Like their Western Asters the women of China take great pnde »? t heir wiy we ; 

cf which is b matter of no small importance. No one style is preferreai tlw afeseiiBp < 
to the personal taste of the individual 
Photos, B. T. Pridmux 
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\nfe or children, one or other of those 
lov’ed ones will certainly be put to death. 
On the other hand, there certainly does 
exist among the official classes what 
may pass as patriotism — the passionate 
obser\'ance of the creed, China for the 
Chinese ; an indifferently concealed 
hatred of and contempt for the foreigner 
and all his ways. It were mere folly to 
ignore this, or to imagine that the 
Chinese, even the Young China party, 
are adopting foreign customs and 
inventions for any other reason than 
that of compulsion and force of circum- 
stances. That there have been many 


are directly or indirectly responsible 
for wellnigh every phase of it. Altruism, 
charity, thought for others or for the 
common weal, can find little place in a 
man who needs must fight his sternest 
to support himself and his family. 
As for the saving virtues of liumour, 
contentment, and the like, we may 
almost regard these as merciful heaven- 
sent gifts to alleviate the daily lives of 
toil and hardship. 

There is no phase of Chinese social 
life in regard to which generalisations by 
a foreigner must prove more inaccurate 
and unjust than the position of Chinese 



FEATHERS AND FINS: CORMORANT FISHING AT TUNGCHAU 
Cormorants have been used by the Chinese for fishing for centuries. At a given signal they dive 
noiselessly into the water, dart in pursuit of a fish, and gulp it down into their pouch. A strap 
round the throat below the pouch prevents their swallowing it. Then, returning to the boat, they 
disgorge their prey and await orders to dive again 


distinguished and self-sacrificing national 
patriots in the course of China’s history 
may happily be conceded ; also that 
upon occasion the people, or sections of 
the people, have followed them. But 
such exceptions only serve to intensify 
the general attitude. 

It will be apparent that social 
conditions and physical environment 
have profoundly affected the Chinese 
character. In short, a racial fecundity 
which knows no bounds, and the 
consequent daily struggle of millions 
for the barest subsistence — ^these factors 


women. How can any foreigner, even 
with exceptional opportunities, arrive 
at the truth ? For to treat of a nation’s 
women is to attempt the unveiling of 
the intimate home life of the people. 
And who may do that of any people 
with impunity ? In the Chinese language 
one of the equivalents for '‘a woman ' 
means, literally, inside (or house) 
person." And such is the Chinese con- 
ception of their womenfolk. But there h 
one main factor which to the Chinese 
places women in a lower status apart and 
affects the entire relationship between 



CHINESE ANGLER PLYING HIS CRAFT AMONG THE W^ER^S 


, it is said that one can eat a clifierent ma evay cwy m y ^ ^ ^ 

$p«des. The Chinese even stock their flooded noe-fields with fish to eosniw a ommm 
PJ^ato, Uofnmri Owen Wmms 
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“A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY'* 
Although his life is one long toil amid grinding poverty, his 
unfailing cheerfulness and sense of humour carry him through. 
The weather-beaten face of this Chusan Island fisherman is a 
mass of wrinkled good humour 
Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 


man and woman. A Chinese woman 
cannot perform or actively share in the 
ancestrsd sacrifice. From that point of 
view and all that it means a woman is, 
therefore, of little or no account in the 
Chinese scheme of life, save as a medium 
of reproduction and as a house-overseer. 

If the Chinese knew the plays of 
Shakespeare, the words of Macbeth, 
Biing forth men-children only,'" would 
be found emblazoned in every home. 

Speaking of the thousands of Chinese 
families which exist on the verge of 
starvation, it may be said that if a girl- 
baby survives the first two or three 
hours of its life and is not murdered 
through disappointment it will stand 
a fair chance of being reared ; bearing 


always in mind tne hean’ 
infant mortality and the 
prevailing ignorance and 
carelessness in the care of 
children. From that hour 
until the far-ofi day 
when the girl becomes 
an autocratic mother-in- 
law her life is just an 
existence— flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. Even her 
marriage only serves to 
bring her under the 
subjection, often most 
harsh, of her husband's 
parents, and her only 
hope of happiness lies in 
her presenting the family 
with a son. 

The separation of the 
sexes is very strictly 
obser\'ed by the Chinese. 
The Book of Rites, that 
great Chinese classic, 
enjoins that a brother 
may not sit at the same 
table with a sister over 
seven years of age ; that 
a father may not sit in 
the same room as a 
daughter ; that male and 
female garments may not 
be hung upon the same 
rack. Naturally enough, 
conditions do not alw^ays 
permit of such strict 
obser\'ances, but there at 
least is the basis of the Chinese code. 
Technically speaking, the wife or 
daughter of a Chinese does not exist. A 
mixed dinner-party, for instance, would 
outrage all sense of Chinese decorum. 
And there is nothing to the Chinese mind 
more incredible and despicable than the 
dress, or lack of it, of foreign ladies. 

Education for girls, apart from the 
handful of mission-schools, is practically 
unknown. For the attitude of parents 
is summed up in the idea : '' If her 
future husband*s parents want her 
educated, let them see to it themselves; 
why should we bother ? In fact, the 
principal object is to get rid of the 
daughter as soon as f)ossible, by marriage 
for choice. If poverty presses too 
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hen the girl is a marketable 
The average Chinese girl knows 
fave perhaps the routine of 
tnual labour, and goes nowhere 
r marriage, when she merely 
AS one imprisoning circle for 


another. In \iolent an- th 

spheres of foreign iidluerKe ai. 1 ediirn 
tion — Shansrhai, fL*r ii>: Her 

you may find Chinese vAomen 
in all the activities of their Wt *tcr 
sisters, from political tnh-tlnmipin^^ o 
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GAMBLING FOR SWEETS AT ROULET» OTHERWISE ROLY-POLY” 

AU ChiiMtse, men and women alike, are possc^, by the gambling spirit, Tlyy 
youth, venturing a cash or two oa the chance of winning a s^t or cake from the WiC g 

who aet up thetr roulette apparatus in the streets. ^ found in tht ilniiW ft 

every city and are always crowded with cUefits 
PMo, a, r. PfkUaux 
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MUSICIANS PLAYING A TRIO FOR GUITAR AND VIOLINS 
Guitars of various forms exist in China, blind musicians playing one kind, while blind siiiging-girk 
accompany themselves on another. Violins also are diverse, the bow passing between the string'; 
of some, as here illustrated. Western ears are quite unable to appreciate Chinese music, m which 
the melodies are wearisomely monotonous and harmony as understood elsewhere is uon-exi^tellt 



CANTONESE GENTLEMEN ENJOYING A QUIET FLUTTER 
Gam^ of chance are dear to the heart of all Chinese. The cards they use are pasteboard slips about 
two inches long and half an inch wide, and for the game of Cha-Kam thirty- two constitute a pack. 
In anotlier popular game, Ngau-pai, or Cow-cards — so called because, according to tradition, it was 
first played by cow-b^ds ages ago — the pack consists of thirty-six cards 
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‘ MEN ADAPTED TO THE MASTERY OF ACROBATIC FEATS 
The Chinese are ripfhtly called a nation of acrobats. The ver>’ existence of the dense masses is based 
more or less on the theory of the sur\dval of the fittest, and 'it is not surprising that the powers ot 
endurance of the “ man in the street ” are developed to the utmost. No matter what the exhibition, 
if the entertainers can pro\ide really stimulating amusement, the “ dense crowd ” will be there 

Photo, i?. T. Prideauv 
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AN ALLUREMENT WHICH FEW CELESTIALS CAN RESIST 
When swords come into play in the hands of the Chinese juggler the ring of spectators w id eae m it 
by magic. The professional “ outfit ” is composed of simple, every<^ obj^ts which, however, te 
juggler’s touch, become possessed of strange supernatural powers. The crowd has thntBod aonww^ 
at the approach of the camera ; it will xn^t away more rapidly whOp the bgt ^ 

Ph0t0, H. I, M0rHm0n 
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public platforms to glee-clubs and 
physical training classes. But this is 
not China. Nor is the official world 
of Peking the real China. 

Nothing indicates more forcibly the 
position of Chinese women than the 
details of a girl’s betrothal and marriage. 



A MEMBER OF THE MlAO CLAN 
Among the wild grandeur and beauty of 
mountain and valley in Yun-nan province, 
dwell various tribes whose origin is as un- 
fathomable as the expression of this small 
Miao-tse maiden — a representative of one of 
the principal aboriginal clans 
Photo, H. Parsona 

Needless to say there is never any 
question of meeting a future husband 
and falling in love. Romance of that 
kind is not for the Chinese girl. She will 
rarely, if ever, see her betrothed until the 
marriage. And not always then, for 


the husband may not even be present 
at his own wedding ; he may be away 
on some business or reading for an 
examination. The marriage is arranged 
(exactly the word), frequently by some 
professional match-maker and at the 
earliest possible age. . Once this is done, 
the girl is held to belong to her future 
husband’s family. Thus her freedom, 
if she ever had any, is further curtailed] 
and she is kept in still stricter seclusion! 
And on no account must the girl be seen 
by any member of her future family. 
Hence it rarely happens that a girl 
marries into a family living in the same 
neighbourhood. If a girl should thus 
unluckily be seen, both families consider 
themselves under the baneful induence 
of the evil eye. The one exception to 
this rule would seem to be the death of 
a senior member of the in-law family ; 
the bride-to-be is then expected to do 
reverence at the coffin. 

The actual delivery of the bride at the 
door of her future home is the crucial 
point of the w’edding ceremony, although 
the ceremonial festivities and customs 
differ in almost every district. The 
wedding-feast, an affair of riotous colour, 
is also universal. In this neither bride 
nor bridegroom, although present, seems 
to participate. Later in the day comes 
the general inspection of the bride by 
the guests. This practice is often 
carried to extremes, for the unfortunate 
girl is displayed, and her good and bad 
points commented upon, as though she 
were a horse for sale. 

It is the respective parents vffio 
receive congratulations on the marriage, 
not the contracting parties. The girl’s 
parents are felicitated upon having got 
rid of the daughter so fortimately ; the 
man’s parents on receiving extra help 
in the house, with the prospect of sons 
arriving to worship at their graves. 
Nor is there any particular reason why 
bride and bridegroom should receive 
felicitations, for any sentiment about 
the possibility of future happiness never 
enters their minds. At the same time, 
the man and woman must frequently 
become in time deeply attached to each 
other, simply because of the common 
humanity. But on no account would 
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ABORIGINES OF YUN-NAN IN COATS OF MANY COtOURS 
The ethnological map of Yjin-nan is a veritable Mtebwork ; in the {ffovince 

tide and yet quite d&tiiict, several tribes decoded from abcmgines ajo inh abtte d^w wmg 
wbm its aimexatiOD to China took place in the thirteenth century. Ine 

exterminated these people, nor brought them to any extent nnoer tiwif 

H. Parsm 
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either permit their friends and neigh- 
bours to have an inkling that so happy 
a state existed, and a wife would deny 
through ever^^thing that she loved her 
husband. 

Girl infanticide is all too prevalent in 
China, and once again we find the main 
cause is the pressure of population and 
poverty. Prevalent also is the sale of 
daughters, even of wives, and for the 
same reasons. Official edicts forbidding 
these practices imder penalty are 
frequently issued, but it is difficult to 
imagine that any effect can be produced, 
either by laws or the spread of foreign 
doctrines, until the root cause is ade- 
quately dealt vuth- 

The simplest method of picturing the 
conditions of Chinese home life is to 



STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE 
This standard railroad sleeper of oak timber 
represents no mean burden, but a Chinese 
coolie thinks nothing of carrying logs 
weighing 200 lb ten miles a day 
PkotOt Camera Crafty Peking 



OUT AFTER WILD FOWL 

Falconry has been a popular pastime in 
China for something like four thousand 
years. In the East falconers carry their 
hawk on the right hand 
Photo, Camera Craft, Peking 

enumerate everything which the average 
Anglo-Saxon expects and demands in 
his own home, and note that a Chinese 
prefers or is content with precisely the 
opposite. Privacy, one of our first 
essentials, is unknown in China, where 
the ever open door is universal. A 
Chinese conducts his domestic affairs, 
if not in the roadway, at least in. view of 
any passers-by who care to look into 
his house and sit down. Nor would a 
Chinese ever have the heart to deprive 
his neighbours of the entertainment of 
witnessing a family quarrel. And as 
that party wins who can shout the 
loudest, it does not take long to secure 
an aucfience. Similarly, the news wffl 
soon spread that a man is quietly dis- 
cussing some purely personal business 
with his wife. And as no one in China 
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In 

Chinn., il- ’ ^ t 

dooif, the h. 'h': ^ 
the hr^r : , *.h . 
the duckii:4 ol f ^ ih* 
livedoiu^ nii^ht thiou^-h 
are unnoticed eave 
gentle incentiveb lo 
dumber. The Chinese 
indili'erence to ordinary 
comfort has alreach’ Ijoen 
noticed. Such a Ud and 
fiimituie as a hou'^ehold 
possesses is in\ ariably 
designed to secure the 
most cramped and 
tortured postures that the 
human frame is capable 
of, A single large cooking 
utensil will ser\’e the needs 
of a family not only for 
food, but for the heating 
of w^ater. Bed-clothes are 


A STREET QUACK 
His stock-in-trade is a tray 
of articles unknown to 
the pharmacopoeia, and of 
these he makes nauseating 
compounds 

Photo, Maynard Otien Williams 

ever has any secrets, it 
is quite fitting that his 
friends should drop in 
and form an interested 
circle around the couple. 

The more relatives and 
families of one stock that 
a house can accommodate, 
the better is your Chinese 
pleased. Married sons, 
grandchildren , brothers, 
and their families, will all 
crowd in where there is 
an inch of room. And 
that very few inches are 
required the illustration 
given already of the fisher- 
folk and their boats will 
testify. 

Peace and quiet at 
reasonable hours are 



WHERE THE HOOD MAKES THE DOCTOR 
Chinese doctca:s pass no examinations and require no gwatitoycy 
beyond an air of profound wisdom and an olid book ol 


Alinost anything nasty is deemed good as iw t edirii i iv 
the dose the more likely the cure. Doctors^ howoveS t nee jplIlPi 
entirely by results, and no cure no lee Is the nii 
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TAOIST PRIESTS LEAD THE DECEASED ALONG THE PROPER ROAD 
Preceded by a ragged band of urchins bearing funeral signs come the solemn priests in their bright- 
hued vestments. Funerals in China are often attended by the representatives of more than one 
denomination, for religious tolerance attains a stage unknown in Christian lands. Moreover, if both 
Buddhist and Taoist priests are present the deceased is little likely to take the wrong direction 

Photo, Mrs. Levinson 


• OSTENTATIOUS PAGEANTRY OF A CHINESE FUNERAL 
A coffin is often numbered among the pieces of furniture in a Chinaman’s house, and many a ^lestial 
thinks it well to keep such a memento mori by him. In China the highest forms of ^y or gnef 
to find expression in eating, and to funeral procession, attended by continuous wailing, excnrciatmg 
music, and detonatjons of fireworks, counts for little when compared with the funeral feast 

Photo, A. Oorbelt-Smith 
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THE PAUPER HURRIED TO HIS GRAVE, “ UNWEPT, UNHONOURED, AND UNSUNG” 
In \ ivid contrast to the elaborate ceremonial processions which characterise the last journey of the 
rich, the bodv of the poor Chinese is rushed through the streets. In place of the ;;on?eou3 catafalque 
w ith its many attendants comes the simple cofl&n covered with the dead man’s best robe. Borne on the 
strong shoulders of six coolies, the coffin is hurried to the graveside 
Photn, ^fr^. Levinson 



DOWN THE ROUGH STEPS TO HIS FINAL RESTING-PLACE 
The bearers tr^l under their unwieldy burden as they ^wly make way down 

to the burial ground. Slung on long bamboo poles ^ coffin is covcr^ a plain 

being the Chinese znouming colour. As a propitiation to the gnds a fowl has beett aiiw aan 

the coffin over the head of the dead man , ^ 


Pketo, Uttynmrd Omnt lyOlMMS 
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WHERE TIRED PORTERS MAY ENJOY FIVE MINUTES’ EASE 
HaWng divested themselves of their burdens, the coolies take refuge from the hot sun under a shady 
tr^ and are soon engaged in animated conversation. The Chinese have none of the reser\'e of the 
Western nations, and often address each other as “ brother,” even when meeting for the first time, 
assuming the existence of a relationship on the principle that ** within the four seas all are brethren ” 

Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 


often at a discount ; the bed itself is The last remark suggests a number of 
heated by the building of a fire other little everyday matters in which 
underneath. Where we Westerners, the Chinese differ from Western peoples, 
unenlightened mortals, rest our heads For instance, the Englishman will take 
upon a pillow, the Chinese rest their his dog out for a walk ; the Chinese will 

necks on bricks or pallets of wood. give his pet bird an airing. One of the 

Chinee clothes are certainly dignified commonest sights in China is that of a 
and picturesque, but, according to man, young or old, standing for half 
foreign ideas, they are not designed for an hour at a time outside his house 

usefulness and comfort either in summer or in the country, holding at arm^s 

or winter. To a Chinese foreign clothes length a little cage with a bird in it. 
are madly grotesque, as indeed in many A foreigner in g^eting a friend grasps 
respects they are. It is, by the way, him by the : a Chinese shakes 
a curious fact that among the Chinese hands with himseli. Should you be the 
the use of wool for clothing is almost principal guest at a dinner-party you 
unknown. Cotton is the staple article, will leave the table with the remark 
But any forei^ resident in China will that you have put your host to great 
tell how his undervests have a inconvenience. To this he should rej^y 
m5^terious habit of disappearing. ** Not at aU ; you are far too polite. It 

Careful observation will reveal the fact is really I who have treated you with 

that his house-boy and coolies will insolent rudeness.” Ask a Chinese as 

flaxmt them on high days and holidays to the number of his ” honourable and 

before envious friends, wearing them distinguished children,” he will reply, 

outside their ordinary garments. omitting , of course, all mention of his 
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In lighter?, that hi? 
^ miserable bratlings are 
but a contemptible three.” 
If vour ho't thinks that 
\»..u have ratlier over- 
stayed the reasonable time 
f jr a call, he will probably 
firder a fresh pot of tea 
to be brought for you. A 
Chinese uses his family or 
surname in front of his 
given names. A Chinese 
\isitor keeps his hat on 
in a friend s house. The 
foreigner generally builds 
his house with the most 
attractive side to the front, 
and throws his refuse out 
at tlie back ; the Chinese 
builds his attractive side 
to the back, and throws 
his refuse out of the front 
door into the street. Our 
magnetic compass points 
to the north : the Chinese 
to the south. A foreign 




SOUD CASH FOR THIS WORLD; PAPER MONEY FOB THE NEXT 
Oxke of the jainor odd custonxs originating in ancestor<worship is that of sn^lying the 

money toe their use in their new sphere. Imitation paper money is made up into mioM* ^ 

^ 'll® departed and burnt over their graves. Above, a practical person It tbonni 
thirty shuifngs* worth of solid cash in strings roui^ his neck for ivse 
Top pkotOt Moyomri Owm 
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lady sews a garment towards her ; a 
Chinese will pin hers to her breast and 
sew from her. A Chinese book begins 
at the end, and is read backwards from 
right to left ; the footnotes come at 
the top of the page, and the chapter 
headings down the side. 

Much Leaminj^ Brings High Honour 

The home-lore and customs of the 
Chinese are a bottomless well from 
which to draw ; one ma\’ go on dipping 
for a lifetime, and at the end be little 
nearer an appreciation of the Chinese 
character. Shall we, perhaps, peep into 
a boys’ school and see how and what 
the youngsters learn ? A scholar in 
China is a great man, honoured above 
all men. He may be poorer than a 
village dog, but if only he has won 
through to a literary degree he may 
hold his head far higher, and be 
infinitely more respected, than a great 
merchant prince. Schools are ever^^- 
w'here ; but, once more, do not imagine 
that until quite recently they have 
taught in them anything of the least 
practical use. The one subject taught, 
the know^ledge of which is the highway 
to fame and honour, is the ancient 
classics of China — dreaiy% dry, and 
dismaJ studies in metaphysics. A boy 
of eight will begin with one such a 
volume and be driven through it merely 
by the sound of the' Chinese characters ; 
what the hieroglyphics mean he has no 
conception, nor will the teacher dream 
of explaining. In five years’ time he 
will have worked his way through 
several books in just such a fashion. 

Victims of their Own Credulity 

He is stud3dng the same books, and in 
precisely the same way, as boys did a 
thousand years before him. And to 
the Chinese what was good enough then 
is ten centuries better now. But here 
at least some change is beginning to 
creep in through some districts and 
sweeping reforms are proposed. A 
great step forward was taken in 1918, 
when an alphabet of 39 symbols was 
invented and officially adopted. The 
educational aim of the new Government 
was announced in these terms : “ to 


pay special attention to the 
ment of morals, supplementin:^ it with 
technical and military anti 

completing it with a cultivation of the 
aesthetic powers.” It is a prononntr 
ment of the deepest interest to the 
student of human nature and tht. 
affairs of the nations. 

Let us take another dip into the wtll 
Fortxme-telling quacks and doctr.r-' 
The terms are almost synonymous in 
China. Superstition runs riot amoriL: 
the people. Astrologers are cr»n'iihod 
upon every important and unimpurtant 
occasion. Calendars are puMisiad 
indicating the red-letter happy ” da\> 
for weddings, funerals, journeys, and 
the like. Chair-bearers and hirers-oiit 
of festive paraphernalia are more 
expensive on such days. The giver ol 
the feast must therefore decide whether 
or no he will save his pocket and run 
the risk of, say, a drought ruining his 
rice crop by gi\dng his entertainment 
a day or two earlier. They are mighty 
clever fellows these fortune-tellers, and 
so are the doctors. 

Remedies Worse than Diseases 

For the science and art of medicine 
stands precisely where it did in China 
two thousand t’ears ago. A well-to-do 
and educated Chinese of the waiter’s 
acquaintance had, ope day, the mis- 
fortune to find a fish bone stuck fast 
in his throat. Friends, relatives, and^ 
neighbours hurried to the scene, some 
score of more or less dirty fingers were 
pushed into the patient’s mouth, but 
all efforts to dislodge the bone were 
imavailing, A distinguished Chinese 
doctor was summoned. The doctor 
placed his spectacles on his nose and 
gravely inquired the nature of the 
obstacle. “ Fish bone ! ” was shouted 
at him by a dozen eager voices. “Ah,” 
said the doctor, “ the remedy is obvious. 
Since the obstacle is of the* nature of 
fish, methods of fishing must be 
employed. A net is too bulky ; let a 
fishing-bird cormorant be fetched.” 
After some time a great flapping bird 
was carried in. The patient was tied 
in a chair, the bird was perched on the 
back, and its beak was guided to the 




BEAUTY BRINGING IN HER TRAIN DROWSY SLEEP AND DEATH 
Since X906 both the cultivation of the poppy and the consumption of opium bee n 
China, The poppy grown in that country was mainly the white-nowcred vam^. . ” 
in the season presents a lovely spectacle, the wide white flowers towering 00 anwnnp ipp 

variously k>bed and cut leaves, and followed, as the petals fall, by swttJing hght 0.WM 

Maynard Owan Wiiliam 
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patient’s mouth. The frantic struggles 
of the patient, the well-directed energy 
of the bird, the shouts of the relatives, 
combined to effect a perfect cure. The 
bone was rammed right down the man’s 
throat, and the doctor departed proudh*, 
with a great accession of “ face.” 

In China anyone may be a doctor, and 
consequently eveiy'body is one, if not 
professionally, at least as an amateur. 
Everybody is ready to prescribe on the 
moment some infallible cure. And if 
Mr. Wang, the barber, has nothing the 


with the pills, as they are or^v made ui 
flour paste. 

With the entire absence of anv 
attempt at sanitation that 
ever}wvhere ; the o^’crcrowTling in house 
and village and city, and, generally, 
the dirty habits and custom.s of the 
Chinese, it is only natural that the 
country should be ravaged by plague, 
dysentery, tuberculosis, venereal, and 
other diseases. The WTiter suggests that 
it is mainl}^ owing to the practice of 
drinking tea as the universal beverage. 



PUMPING WATER BY OX-POWER ON A RICE ESTATE 
Since rice grows best in water irrigation occupies much of the Chinese agriculturist’s attention. 
In the southern provinces cattle are often employed to turn the w'ater-wheel, and an ox patiently 
tramping round and round under a thatched beehive hut like this is a common feature of tlie 
landscape. In the north of the country the rain supply in summer and the snow in winter 
furnish all the moisture the farmers require in ordinary years 


matter with him, Mr. Yin, the doctor, 
will soon make him think that he has, 
or soon will have. And Mr. Wang, 
having been duly terrified by the wise 
and loquacious Yin, is only too eager 
to purchase the handful of greasy pills 
which Yin has ready for him. Wang 
rushes home, swallows the pills in one 
dose, finds himself as well as ever the 
next day, and the fame of Yin waxes 
great. And Yin is quite content to run 
the risk of Wang overeating himself 


and the boiling of the water, that the 
results are not infinitely more disastrous. 
It should be added that no sanitary laws 
appear ever to have been enacted by 
any Chinese Government, and that, 
with the exception of a Medical Congress 
in 1911, no official notice has ever hem 
taken of the appalling conditions that 
prevail. Some medical education and 
Red Cross work is being piromoted, and 
the foreign missions, within their very 
limited range, have ever done good 
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CHEERFULNESS ON THE TREADMILL AS THE WHEEL GOES ROUND 
More fortunate than his brother farmer seen above, this man possesses a water-wheel wbef^by wajjr 
may be pumped into the channels that irrigate his fields. Daily he may be seen with his um chajw 
toiUng on the treadmill and mentally calculating the value of each fcx>t-pouad ci enerfy aft il wUI m 
represented later on in string of cash for his rice crop 
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medical and preventive work. The 
Chinese National ]Medical Association 
was formed in 1915. 

In China, the step between doctors 
and funerals is no great one. And as 
funerals, and all that they connote, are 
of the first importance in the national 
life, a brief description must be given. 
The object of ancestor-worship is, 
broadly speaking, twofold — the pre- 
servation to posterity of a man’s name, 
and the inculcation of filial piety- The 
latter is the bed-rock of Chinese social 
life, and Confucius has summed up 
under five heads a son’s duties to his 


cripple him for the rest of his life ; and 
a Chinese funeral can be ver\’ expensive. 
Incidentally, one of the most appropriate 
presents that a son can make to an aged 
father or mother is a coffin. This is 
placed in the courtyard, and become^ 
an object of great pride and congratula- 
tion. If the son chance to occupy an 
official position, the death of a parent 
compels him to abandon his duties and 
pay and go into mourning for three 
years. Then it is probable that the 
funeral order will be placed with, a tirm 
of funeral providers, because the sc-n, 
through grief, cannot himself supervise 



ANTIQUATED METHODS OF PLOUGHING THE RICE-FIELDS 
Made wholly of wood except for the iron-edged share, which lies flat and penetrates about eight 
inches into the soil, the Chinese plough is a crude implement upon which no improvement has been 
effected in the many centuries it has been in use. Light enough to be carried on to the field by 
the farmer, it is drawn over the soil by a buffalo 
Photo, B, T. Prtdeaux 


parents — the utmost reverence in 
general conduct ; in nourishing to give 
the utmost pleasure ; to experience the 
greatest anxiety in illness ; to display 
the utmost grief in death ; to sacrifice 
with the utmost solemnity. 

A son may rigidly obey the first three 
canons during his parents' lifetime, but 
it is at their death that, in the eyes of 
the world, his great opportunity comes. 
Hence no sacrifice is too great for a son 
to make that the funeral obsequies may 
be worthy. If necessary, he is prepared 
to sell or mortgage everything he 
possesses, and the funeral debt may 


arrangements. And it is to the com- 
mercial interest of the firm to arrange 
for as many and elaborate rites and 
ceremonies as possible. These may 
perhaps be extended over a period of 
forty-nine days before the actual in- 
terment takes place. 

The character of the funeral naturally 
varies with the social position of the 
deceased, and the amount of money 
likely to be available. Coffin-bearers 
will be provided, from some 600 for a 
dead emperor to a couple for a po<»r 
suicide. A gorgeous catafalque will be 
erected across the street ; priests, both 
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IN A CHINESE PADDY-FIELD: THE WORK OF TRANSPLANTATION 
The rice, known W’hen in the husk as “ paddr,” grows in thick clusters after it has been sown, ana 
15 left thus until it has attained a height of some six inches. The workers, men and women, then pull 
it up, exercising the greatest care to avoid damaging the roots before transplanting it in the water-locafed 
fields with a wider and more even distribution 
Photo, B. T, Pridfaur 
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“HULLING’^ THE GATHERED GRAIN 
Before the rice is ready for consumption the hard outer husks 
must be removed, for which purpose the Chinese workman is 
busily ladling out the grain with a scoop, and so transferring it 
to the circular crusher 
Photo, Maynard Oh'en Williams 


Buddhist and Taoist, will be engaged, 
that no risk may be run in follo\\ing the 
wrong road ; a great feast must -be set 
out ; mourning for the relatives ; bands 
of musicians in relays to howl and scrape 
all and every day and night ; cartloads 
of fire-crackers to keep pace with the 
musicians and scare the evil spirits and 
delight the youth of the neighbourhood ; 
paper models of all the furniture and 
other articles once valued by the 
deceased, to be ceremoniously burned, 
that he may have them for use in the 
next world ; paper money to be 
burned or scattered behind the funeral 
cort^e, the idea being that the demons 
will be kept so busy picking up the 
money that the coffin will arrive first 
at the graveyard ; dozens of rap- 
scallions and ragamuffins to carry 


banners, umbrellas, and 
other emblems, and to 
respond with a yelling 
chanty chorus to the 
shouts of the overseer, as 
the procession winds its 
way to the ancestral 
cemetery. 

For the feast some 
financial help is always 
forthcoming, for every 
guest contributes a 
recognized share in 
money. In fact, anyone 
who is prepared to put 
down, say, i,ooo cash 
(about 2S. 6d.), to display 
a mourning band of white, 
and to howl and groan 
nicely, can join in the 
banquet. The more guests 
there are the greater will 
be the “face"’ of the 
feast-giver. Needless to 
say, the guests, e\'en the 
near relatives, will secure 
full value by eating or 
decamping with every 
article of food they can 
lay hands on, the host 
being too prostrated with 
grief to interfere. One 
prospective host on his 
w^ay to market to buy 
meat for the feast was 
actually robbed of all the money by i 
crowd of his owm relatives. He made 
another journey, bought the meat, 
got it safely home. But the night 
before the feast thieves broke in and 
carried off every scrap, leaving only 
vegetables for the guests. The loss of 
'*face'’ was terrible, but the host was not 
going to run any more risks, and there 
the coffin remained for his son to bury 
it in the years to come. 

Whether all this tawdry display and 
ostentatious grief is designed by the 
Chinese to hide their deeper emotions 
we caimot say. The writer has wit- 
nessed many a Chinese funeral, and each 
has been just of this character. The 
intense beauty of solemnity is absolutely 
unknown in China. Dignity arid 
simplicity in such a connexion are 
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“GOOD ENOUGH IN 100 B.C.. TWO THOUSAND YEARS BETTER NOW 

Rather than save themselves time and labour by adopting mcjilern maehinery, the elina tn 

the elementjirv wavs of their forefathers. This boy is drawing his heavy roller o\ tT the rii.c to 
it into flour, "and is holding a hard brush with which he sweeps up the grain into compart hi aps 

PhijtOy E. M. Newman 
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A PAUSE FROM HIS LABOUR IN ORDER TO “LOOK PLEASANT, PLEAS^ 

Outside i»e door of his hut the Chinese labourer, watc^ by his f^y, sifts bis rice. . g* 
grain in^he open basket which be is holding, and deftly shakes it ow the large wjdBWfjnaju^^ia 
mult of his labours is to be seen in the weU-fiUed trays resUng on the treaties la m tmmffPOmm 

PMa, B. r. PridMJf 
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inconceivable to the Chinese mind. 
Thus, once again, we are confronted by 
another inexplicable contradiction be- 
tween Chinese moral purpose and 
material fulfilment. 

By way of stepping-stones to an out- 
line of China’s creative work, her 
produce and her arts, we may briefly 
consider the language of her people, the 
currency in vogue, and the government. 

Intonation and Interpretation 

Of the spoken language there are in 
use a great number of different dialects. 
For instance, the speech of a native of 
vShanghai would probably be unin- 
telligible to his compatriot in Canton. 
A foreigner setting out to learn Chinese 
would perhaps be best advised to study 
the Mandarin dialect. This has three 
varieties, but at least it will be under- 
stood by about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. The language is certainly very 
difficult to acquire, and a foreigner may 
well spend a lifetime in the country and 
yet be unable to speak a word of it, save 
some horrid oaths. Intonation is one 
of the great difficulties, for the same 
word will carry different meanings, 
according as it is pronounced. Take 
the expression chi, for instance. For 
this there are actually 135 written 
characters, and all are pronounced chi. 
You may mean by it “impatient" or 
“chicken" or “push" or “remember," 
and to convey the right meaning the 
correct delicate inflexion must be used. 
When one comes to speak even a single 
sentence of half a dozen words, with the 
necessity of remembering and using the 
correct intonation for each word, some- 
thing of the immense difficulty of the 
spoken language will be realised. 

The Written not Spoken Word 

The written language is another thing 
altogether, for a Chinese does not write 
as he speaks ; he must needs transpose 
the expressions into a scholarly idiom. 
Similarly, it would be hopeless for a 
Chinese to recite to an audience a 
passage from a Qiinese Milton or 
Browning, because no one would under- 
stand him. An audience will perhaps 
be able to follow a Chinese da^cal or 


historical play because the book 01 
plot v\ill be "familiar. But should a 
Chinese go to see a performance of, say, 
a Chinese “The School for Scandal, “ 
without having studied the play before- 
hand, the dialogue might equally well be 
delivered in Spanish for all the meaning 
it will convey to him. Then there are 
several varieties of the WTitten language. 
An advertisement of somebody’s pills 
will appear on the hoardings in charac- 
ters quite different from an official 
proclamation. And a student will write 
his essay in a language quite unlike that 
of a Confucius classic. 

But if the language is such, w^hat can 
be said of Chinese currency ? Ten 
years of close application will probably 
enable a man to speak and WTite 
official Chinese with some degree of 
fluency ; but one is strongly tempted to 
assert that no Chinese can ever fully 
understand his own coinage and its value. 

Chaos of the Currency 

The recognised unit of currency 
for Chinese and foreign commerce 
is the tael. Of this unit there are 
said with authority to be 170 
varieties in use. For instance, the 
Maritime Customs dues are calculated 
in the Haikwan tael ; the commerce of 
Shanghai uses another variety, Canton 
another, and so on. The tael is divided 
up on the decimal system, and its 
actual purchasing value varies from 
day to day, and in each locality. 

But the comedy begins when we leam 
that there is no such coin as a tael 
Actually it is a weight of silver. You 
may purchase a table in Tientsin fe, 
say, twenty taels, the marked price, but 
you cannot put the money down, because 
it doesn’t exist. So you, or the seller, 
make a mental calculation — how many 
dollars to-day go to the tael ? And if 
you are better at the game than the 
seller, you wdn. Of course, you may 
write a cheque for it on your local 
bankers, but the chances are that by 
next day, when the cheque is passed for 
payment, that elusive tael wiH he wwib 
' more dollars, and so you will lose. 
Incidentally, Jews are accounted 
business men, but the Chinese can give 
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CHINESE ACTOR PLAYING LEADING LADY 

Gorgeous robes of rich hues glittering with gold .ire worn by the Guild *** 

Pear Garden, as actors are called in China. .^11 female characters are taken y to 
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Hi 75 in 100, and leave them standing, 
ihe dnllar (again of a dozen varieties) is 
a fctreign invention for the convenience of 
fcrtdaners, where most they congregate. ^ 
A mile or so away from such localities ' 
tV.e dt/ilar will be virtually unknown. 
The coin ior the Chinese is the cash, 
t*.n-cash and one-cash 
y.i* CL'S, and the latter are 
the more popular because 
\ou will find a difficulty 
in making your tradesman 
I relieve one of the former 
to be genuine. To-day 
about 2,000 cash go to 
the Shanghai tael, and a 
tael is %vorth about five 
-hilHngs. A cash is a 
little disk of copper with 
a hole in it, and you 
string about loo cash 
together. That is roughly 
about threepence in 
English money. Thus the 
good wife going to market 
for the Sunday family 
dinner is confronted with 
a serious problem. The 
dead w’eight of a dozen 
or so strings of cash is 
not lightly to be borne, 
so it will probably cost 
her a fair proportion of 
her marketing money to 
pay for its transport in a 
wheelbarrow. 

We can only give the 
main features of the cur- 
rency comedy, the details 
must be imagined. As one 
of the many sub-plots the 
number of cash in loo cash 
x'aries in nearly every 
locality. Your greengrocer, 
for instance, will ask 120 
cash for a dozen cabbages, 
knowing well that he will 
be lucky to get 100. But 
Mrs. Wang happens to be 
still more wide-awake, and she will only 
pay 80 and call it 100. And as a sub-subn 
plot perhaps 30 cash of that So will be 
counterfeit coin. For counterfeit coin 
appear to be legal tender, although 
their purchasing power is not so great. 


A ihoruu^h ref n;! r.i tK** : 
finance w^as one cf tT- n jint 

measures with wticii the new rt;:in.e 
had to deal. But nrAiv thtr 
chaotic conditions it L.-.s so b, ,,11 
found impossible. Unless matters mviid 


intervention and financial adniinistrmtioai 
will become inevitable. A notewortiqf 
example of complete success m tte 
direction is fotmd in the QunM Meil- 
time Customs, with which the nam ct 
Sir Robert Hart will ew be 


very speedily some form of f* Jit-icn 



iN A WORKSHOP THAT BRINGS FAME TO TIENTSIN 
The beautiful multi-hued carpets of Tieutsin are well knoim ia the 
East and in the West. This peep behind the scenes discloses 
the indefatigable eaxpet-maher at his artistic work, aurrouaded 
by lengths of coloured wools 

Phota, B. T. PridMux ’ 
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THE WOMAN AT THE WHEEL 


Her nimble finajers twist the yarn into threads as the automatic movement of her feet causes the 
revolution of the w’heel. All the large import of Indian yarn, besides that locally manufactured, is 
worked into cloth by the Chinese housewives, and four- fifths of the clothing of the lower classes is 
supplied by this domestic industry. The spinning and weaving of cotton still remain the 
handiwork of women, for machinery has not yet superseded the primitive processes common to 

the cloth-making Chinese 


Photo^ B. T. Prideaux 


associated. China is blessed in that its 
people know little or no taxation. The 
revenue is derived principally from four 
sources — land tax ; the customs ; salt, 
a government monopoly ; likin, a tax 
of one- tenth of i per cent, upon goods 
in inland transit. For the first time 
in China's history a domestic loan was 
floated in 1914, and this was almost 
immediately over-subsciibed by half. 
Other similar loans have been equally 
successful. 

It might be presumed that with the 
restoration of order in the country 
some more equitable method of collecting 
the land tax will be devised. But great 
revolutions have swept through China 
many times in her history, and the old 
system, or lack of one, still obtains. 
Wiile in Great Britain tax-collectors and 
revenue officials a’-e paid government 
employees, the exact opposite holds 
good in China, For there, if a man 
wants to make money, without being 
over-squeamish as to his methods, he 
pays a government representative cash 


dos\Ti and a yearly commission for the 
privilege of tax-collecting. Thereupon, 
since the post carries no salar\% he sets 
himself to squeezing as much as he can 
out of the imlucky ta.x-payers in his 
district, though taking care always to 
keep within the letter of the law\ With 
the spirit he is not concerned Here 
is a case of squeeze working upwards 
from the bottom, an interesting com- 
parison with the public lighting case 
quoted where it w^orks dowmw’ards from 
the top. One may infer that the 
officials in each successive grade owe 
their appointments to the amount of 
money they are prepared to expend in 
purchase of them. 

As regards the private finance of the 
people, everybody, save the officials 
and other well-to-do persons, seems to 
live in a chronic state of poverty. 
Everybody borrows and everybody 
lends. The possibility of this apparent 
contradiction will be clear when it is 
remarked that directly a man finds 
himself the lucky possessor of a spare 
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j‘t nr fo he at once looks round for 
»ne to whom he can lend it, and at 
d 4 r^te of interest. There are no 
banks, and it is rather doubtful 
It a Chiiu-e would trust them if there 
were. He cannot hoard it away, first, 
h)M:ause there would be nowhere in his 
Ijjjr.'O to put it i though he might dig a 
h»-ile in his held/, and, secondly, because, 
iwry’nne knowing that he had it, his 
neighbrmrs would be making inquiries. 

In setting out to give a bird’s-eye 
\'it w of a country and its people, some 
deHTipiion of its fomi of government 
iy obvioiish’ desirable. But the WTiter 
frankly confesses his inability to give 
even the barest intelligible outline of 
preseiit-day conditions in China without 
tirst giving a resume of the course of 
e\'ents since about 190S. And this is not 


possible rare. T; -e L\b-. nntral 
government in n.ina Farth-r, 

it is the alnirs*. i; * f 

all the leadin\£ in im-v 

whether merchant- nr b mb-i-, - ; i.irl 
or patriotic oiheial-, tlaii deT* 
in the countrv Ufj ereatiw inre* 
enough to secure su(h a gowrnnu.nt, 
and that in forei.gn interveniion only 
can salvation be found. To qiir»te the 
“ North China Herald ” : Chinese 

officialdom under the so-called democ- 
racy has become mure irresp>nsible and 
more flagrantly venal than ever before. 
Its special activities have bt‘en directed 
to the bu>iness of recruiting ]^rivate 
forces with public money, and *>[ selling 
the power thus acquired to the highest 
bidder.” It is squeeze, the old cur^e 
of China, over again. There are two 



WEAVING WARP AND WOOF ON AN OLD-WORLD LOOM 
H«r iiands are never idle ; she is plying her shuttle the livelong day, working the tiuneiidi dexierocH^ 
into cloth. Her garments are ot cotton, the common material for dress in Chiiuu h^Urntf Ml 
carefully choose the dyes, for each colour has a significance of its own ; blue is the 
that colours a Chinese crowd, yellow Is the colour of State, red of hs^uess, wMAe ef MMilV 

PketOf B, T. Jhfid«»ux 
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EGGS OF YESTERDAY KEEPING FRESH IN EARTHENWARE JARS 
The diet of the Chinese has often been the cause of much merriment to Occidentals, and, undoubtedly, 
some Chinese have a sweet tooth for dogs and rats. The northern Chinese transport their eggs 
in earthenware crocks wrapped in oil paper, to keep them fresh ; an unnecessary course it would appear, 
seeing that the Chinese do not object to eating eggs -which are several years old 
Photo, Kadel 6 * Herbert 
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“THIS LITTLE PIG GOES TO MARKET*' IN CHINESE FASHION 
The back of a Chinese carri« many a diversified load, coal, wood, town merchandise, country produ^ 
p^s— as we see, and men, if they are rich enough to pay the fee demanded. Wide awake to the 
wayward nature of their present burden, these cautious countrymen have trussed him securely to a 
wicker sUng, and in this undignified style King Porker will be home in state to market 
Photo, Mmynttri Owen Wittiom 




quaint basket boats afloat on a green sea of spinach 

. . , , . r./^r.iir>!s+ nn nf women iniirnl 
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SPAGHETTi DRYING IN THE SUN 


A NOVEL SCENE IN CHINA; YARDS OF ^ ol *1^ 

A scene such as the above is common enough in 

large industries. In China, howey^, the sight of ^SmmA km m 

lo^g like threads on a loom, might present a P^^^g P into pieccft 9 md mM hf 

mysteries of its manufacture. When dry, spaghetti is bcoken into pwcw w*« ««« ^ 

PkatM. KUd ^ H$rkeri 
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A FAMILIAR FIGURE OF CHINESE STREET LIFE 
Not in a village street but beside a Peking highway is this barber canning on his calling, stolidly 
regardless of the photographer, who, however, has excited the curiosity of the onlookers in the 
background. The barber, a v'ery necessary member of the Chinese community, occupies a social 
standing similar to that of the actor, neither being allowed to enter the state examinations 
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TAKING PRECAUTIONS WITH A REFRACTORY CLIENT 
The ingenious sling method of shoeing horses is practised in many countries, and the Chinese take 
no chances when shoeing a bad-tempered horse. The tight girths, the bound hind leg, and numerous 
ropes and knots savour of Inquisitorial measures, but the reclining position of the Bulgarian ox. 
page 1022, undergoing similar treatment, could scarcely prove to be more comfortable 
Pkp40t Camera Craft, Pelting 





WORKERS WHO “STOOP TO CONQUER “ 

At home and abroad the Chinese has almost a passion for work. Ever ready to sell his labour lor a 
price^ he is patient, docile, and temperate. In China itself the carpenter would seem to have an 
advantage over many of his fellows, for wood and bamboo are chiefly used in house construction, 
but the Chinese sawmill, as shown in the photograph, is run on methods a rather crude hind 



HAWKER OF ARTiFICIAU FLOWERS HAND-CARVED FROM VEGETABLES 
This photograph adequately proves beyond further doubt that the Chinese do not ail took aUhs 
do not all wear pigtails. It likewise serves to illustrate the tnxlsm that ** buinaa nature la eanek » , 
same the world over»^’ for no sooner was the camera fixed to “ snap ** this P^dtof pedlar wMli w ^ 
quaint wares, than from street and shop came young and old, eac^ anabos to iawf Mi wMftf 

Pkoh^ Mtymtrd Owm 
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A SLUMP IN TRADE 
The philosophy of this 
itinerant cobbler is worthy 
of the most imperturbable 
Stoic. Wlio may read his 
thoughts ? 

Photo, Maynard Owen Williams 

shadowy forms of govern- 
ment in existence, one in 
the North at Peking, the 
other at Canton in the 
South. But more power- 
ful, brooding heavily over 
the unfortunate peoples, 
are the Tu Chiins, the 
governors of the provinces . 
Upon these men there is 
no check, from them there 
is no redress, for each is 
his own law and the 
executor thereof. If a 
whip was the implement 
wielded by the Manchus 
and their emperors, 
scorpions are now the 
f^shioyi. Under the 





TRADE IS LOOKING UP 

The cobbler is one of the leading figures in Chinese sbwt 
industries. He makes little distinction between day and n^at, 
when not under the influence of the kindly god 
is roaming through the streets in search of possible clients 
Photo, /. C. Carter 
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ONE OF THE CRAFT TO WHICH JOHN BUNYAN BELONGED 

W'lth his outfit of files and hammers and portable stove, whereon to melt his solder, the itinerant 
tinker moves about the streets of Peking, pitching his temporary quarters wherever business is 
likely to be brisk. He may be seen in almost any shady comer out of the way of disturbing street 
traffic, pipe in mouth and surrounded by kettles and cans and pots and pans 
PhotOt j 4 . Corbett‘Smith 

table.” So North and South fore- mind cannot grasp ; it is wholly foreign 

gathered for a few brief hours in to the Chinese social, national, and 

friendly converse, and South departed, moral code. A democracy implies ab- 

bearing with them not a few golden sence of responsibility, and responsibility 

crusts with which to feed their hungry^ in one forai or another is the solid 

soldiery and encourage them to further foundation upon which the domestic 

efforts against their friends of the and national life of the Chinese is 

North. Ci\dl war is a lucrative form constructed. Ancestor-worship and filial 

of sport, and it must not be permitted piety are at the same time the origin 

to lapse. Thus each side helps the and the outcome of this responsibility, 

other when there is any danger of peace Beginning with the family, the unit of 

by exhaustion. Chinese life, and extending right up 

At the outset it was suggested that to the Emperor, who was himself 

the new republican party, having become answerable to Heaven, there existed a 

imbued with the materialistic doctrines definite chain of responsibility, every 

of the modem world, had in the process link of which was clean-cut and tem- 

forgotten the essentially moral code of pered. To the end of their lives sons 

its own race ; that it was seeking to were responsible to their parents, parents 

graft a number of new foreign cuttings to their sons ; a family was respoosihte 

upon ^ old stock which was incapable to the headman or tipao of the wmA; 

of assimilating them. The fact is that the tipao to his immediate supcrioc^ 

a government by the ^ople for the so in succession. And in tihal dMm 

people is a conception which the Chinese no man could plead that lie dfcl 
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know or coiild not possibly have learned 
of a subordinate's misdeeds. The inex- 
orable reply came that it was his business 
to know, and that he must suffer 
accordingly. A murder may have been 
committed at midnight in a lonely 
village house. The tipao, in bed and 
asleep a mile away, could not possibly 
have known of the incident, but he was 
held responsible and suitably punished. 

In every department of Chinese life 
the links of this chain are visible. In 


may not be the actual e\il-doer, but 
being punished himself, it is morally 
■ certain that he will retaliate upon the 
guilty one. 

It will thus be readily imagined how 
each and every man regarded the 
person of the Emperor himself, the fount 
of justice and wisdom, an ultimate 
court of appeal. Every rood of land 
in China, whether nominally in private 
ownership or no, was the^ Emperor’s. 
He could take it as and when he willed, 



BY YOUR LEAVE! TRUNDLING COTTON TO A GOODS STATION 
View^ from behind, this Chinese coolie doing his daily job seems to be performing a feat o* 
combined strength and balancing that would make the reputation of a professional strong man in a 
European music hall. Each of these hales of cotton weighs something like 500 lb-, and ttus 
loosely dumped on the barrow the centre of gravity of the load shifts at every step 
Photo^ Maynard Owen Williams 


every group of industry or occupation 
there is always found some responsible 
head. The beggars of a city, the halt, 
the maimed and the blind, have their 
king whom residents and shopkeepers 
must always conciliate, lest a worse 
thing befall them. The pawnbrokers 
of a city have one responsible head. 
One of half a dozen coolies staggerii^ 
under a load is their leader. A foreign 
resident wishing to engage a staff of 
servants engages but one “ boy,” who will 
secure and be wholly responsible for 
the remainder. Always is there some- 
one upon whom responsibility lies. He 


with or without compensation. 
was the last responsible head. ” How 
can the land belong to the people ? ” 
say the Chinese. How can the people 
govern themselves ? There must exist 
someone finally responsible.” Add to 
this the Chinese indifference to public 
affairs, the desire only to be left alone, 
and we begin to understand how and 
why the Chinese democracy, with its 
numberless warring factions, has so far 
proved a signal fafiure. 

Communications b^et courtesies, and 
one of the most powerful obstacles to 
progress in China, whether internal cr 
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FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS TO THE RESCUE 

nprformance of extraordiiiarv feats of strength and endurance the wheidharrow 
rnnid riot undertake the transport of these’ enormous loads single-handed. Ihe ojM’i atuu of a 
Chinese ^dieelbarrow is complicated and dangerous, many a broken and back resulting theretroiii ; 
Chinese physical strain teUs on these sturdy men and they aje very quick.\ 
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UNLIKELY TO EXCEED ANY SPEED LIMIT: A PE^G WBT 

Tta Chinese two-wheeled cart is very *56 

stretched from the tilt to horns up-curved tr^ the sh^ J^a- ^Jg^xi”i!!!r Sl5Sv iwimmdaHd 

to be desired, being cramped fw space, spnni^ess, and v^ ^w--<g»d^t y °^ |S1BE» 

by the natives, who have small concern foe physical comiort aaa legewi 
PhoU^ C*m9rik Crmft, 
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as a nation, has been, and is, lack of 
means of inter-commimication. Rail- 
ways are but in their infancy. In fact, 
in all the vast country there are in 
operation barely 7,000 miles of railways. 
The English Great Western system alone 
comprises 6,700 miles. Further con- 


struction in the near future upon any 
adequate scale is very problematical. 

The waterways form the great media 
of transit in China ; the two mighty 
rivers, Yang-tse-Kiang and Hwang-ho, 
the Grand Canal, and lesser waterways. 
For close upon miles from its mouth 
a battleship can steam up the Yang-tse 


to Hankau. For a further 1,600 miles 
the river is navigable for small river 
steamers. The Grand Canal, joinin'^ 
Hang-chow and Tientsin and passing 
through four pro\dnces, is about 850 
miles in length. 

It was not until 1896 that, by imperial 
decree, an all-China 
national post office was 
created. From that date 
this government depart- 
ment has gradually been 
extended and devdoped. 
and its increasing success 
may be attributed in great 
measure to the exercise 
of foreign advice and 
administration. 

By far the most wide- 
spread occupation of the 
Chinese is agriculture. 
Small holdings and tiny 
farms cover the face of 
the country, and there is 
very little of the land that 
is not under cultivation. 
And in nothing is the 
genius of the Chinese more 
apparent. During the 
seasons when land-work 
is possible the story is of 
one long, grim struggle 
against heavy odds in the 
stubborn, difficult soil, the 
spells of drought, the 
numbing effect of poverty. 
But cheeriest of souls, 
ever looking to the bright 
side, somehow or otha* 
your Chinese wins 
through. It*s dogged as 
does it. His economy of 
means and method is 
astonishing. With a pre- 
historic hand-plough and 
a primitive hoe he will 
secure results which many 
a Western farmer with his modem 
implements might envy. Nothing is 
left to chance. But with the Chinese 
genius is something more than the 
capacity for taking infinite pains. He 
seems to possess some natural spiritual 
affinity with the soil which causes the 
earth to throb responsive to his lightest 



ENGINE AND CHAUFFEUR TOO 
Wheelbarrows are the cabs of the Chinese, and are not un- 
comfortable vehicles for -a short journey. As a rule the seats are 
covered with red cloths, but the wheelbarrow-men substitute blue 
cloths on occasions of national mourning as formerly, for 
e.xample, the death of the Emperor. Actuated by the same 
punctilio, European drivers put a crape bow on their whip 
f Photo^ Maynard Owen Williams 
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MULETEERS AND MULE-LITTERS ON THE 


OUTSKIRTS OF PEKING 

MULtlttrSO w 

In thn his Tartar citv the traveUer has no difficulty in obtaining a convej-ance— autw, nckshaws, 
anopicd lart” “hSllaSLsrsedan-^^^^^ mule-Utters aU are 

accXt of their height and toughness mules are chiefly employ^ by litter^nere, but ^h^ not 
^ available their place is taken by a smaller equine hybnd, neither horse nor mule, nor yet ass 

Photo. Camera, Craft. Peking 
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touch. Take your farmer direct from necessit}^ drives and the land does not 

his paddy-fields of rice or bean-fields and call him. In one place you will find 

set him down in a gracious flower-garden him as a deep-sea fisherman, in another 

among blossoms of the existence of a dockside porter. The mountain passes 

which he never dreamed. He will make know him as a sure-footed, unerring 

initial mistakes, but very soon, with guide, the city knows him as a sturdy 

the unerring adaptability of his race, bearer. Nor do his women-folk lag 

he will come to tend each single flower behind in the heavy? toil of field work, 

as though it were a child, and take pride the porterage of the manure, the tending 

in doing so. and gathering of the rice crops. And 

But the Chinese farmer turns readily all, men and women, will exist, and 

to a score of other occupations when even thrive, upon the merest pittance 



ONE OF THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD: CHINA’S GREAT WALL 
Built over two himdred years befOTe the Chiistiaa era, and reconstructed once car w 

Great Wall winds its way like some great snake for some 1,400 miles along the northern bo roer ct 
the old empire to lose its^ in the wesL Built as a defence against Tartar hordes, and rising 
above aU obstacles, it is so thick that two carriages can be driven abreast on its rampart 
Photo, H. O. WkiU & Oo. 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 

A plain brick structure about loo feet high, this tow’er in the Tartar 
City, Peking, contains a massive bell on which a watrhraan strikes 
the four watches into which the night is divided. Simultanei^usly 
on the Drum Tower, a hundred yards away, a mighty drum is beaten 
PhotOt A. Corbett-Smitk 


< .f f*.r#d — a handful of rice. 

A malted turnip, sweet 
]»f»latnes, a ^crap of fish, 
p.rhaps 

S'* practical in 
hjiicuUuns the Chinese 
aic ino-t unpractical in 
a It u I e s t a t i o n, of the 
^cienct/ 

know nothing, 
h.rt^ts of China are now 
alino-t entirely destroyed, 
and little has been done 
to replace the loss. In 
fact, China has now to 
impcirt as much timber 
as formerly could be 
produced within her own 
l)orders to satisfy all needs 
as well as export purposes. 

In agriculture the chief 
products are silk, rice, 
tea, cotton, beans and 
bean-cake. The silk 
industry is said to be 4,000 
years old, and until the 
latter half of the nine- 
teenth century’ China 
supplied half the silk 
trade of the w'orld. In 
the tea industry’, as in 
silk and many other 
products, China suffers 
increasingly from her rigid 
adherence to her old 
conservative methods and 
from lack of scientific 
application. Her wealth, 
mineral and agricultural, is 
boundless, her capabilities 
are unlimited. If only from sentimental 
reasons, lovers of China and her 
people would view with deep regret an 
industrial revolution and the consequent 
inevitable exploitation of the country 
by foreigners, but in the world of men 
stronger nations will certainly take by 
foul means what they cannot secure by 
fair, and China must needs look to 
heiself. 

The one exception in China's decreas- 
ing production is the soya bean and its 
derivatives. In 1907 the value of the 
bean exports approximated £600,000; 
in 1917 it was over £13,000,000. Here 


are some of the uses to which the bean 
is put — as foodstuff in margarine, as a 
fertiliser, as a sauce and a paste, an 
illuminant, a lubricant in making w’ater- 
proof cloth, Chinese lanterns and um- 
brellas, a substitute for coffee-beans, 
animal food and the fattening of live 
stock, a table vegetable, the making 
of sweets and confectionery, varnish, 
printing-ink. And last, but not lAst in 
a country like China, the scent from a 
field of bean-blossom is ddidoosty 
fragrant. 

Opium would require a vobiiiie to 
itself. The cult of the pofipy 
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makirlg history in China for centuries. 
One of the most valuable of medicines 
known to man, it is at the same time a 
deadly moral and physical poison. In 
1906 an imperial decree ordered the 
beginning of the end of opium smoking 
in China and of poppy planting, and in 
due course the republican government 
confirmed the decree ; but, in spite of 
this, opium smuggling is conducted 
with that facility which only official 
connivance, active or passive, can give. 

Inability to Apply Science 

Of China's mineral resources coal 
comes first, the estimated production at 
present being something like 19,000,000 
tons. In iron ore China is certainly 
exceedingly rich, but its production, or 
rather lack of production, illustrates 
only too forcibly the hampering effect 
of Chinese methods. Tin, copper, and 
antimony are other important mineral 
products. 

In science the Chinese, like other 
Eastern nations, have little or nothing 
to their account. Practical in many 
ways, they are certainly not scientific. 
They may stumble upon some invention 
or scientific truth, as they have often 
done, but no attempt at development 
is ever made. Printing by wooden 
blocks was in use in China about 
A.D. 200, and movable t5;^e seems to 
have been invented there about 800 
years later, but it is only since the 
latter half of the nineteenth century 
that the latter method has begun to 
supersede the former. The magnetic 
compass was known in China about 
1000 B.c. ; an explosive powder for 
crackers before the Christian era. 

Lack of Initiative 

But in the use of scientific appliances 
the Chinese always recur to the formula: 
“What was good enough in 100 b.c., 
is 2,000 years better now." And as 
labour is absurdly cheap and unlimited 
in quantity, they cannot see why it 
should not be utilised. Thus when they 
were compelled to erect a memorii 
arch (a very simple structure) to the 
German, Von Kettler, who was murdered 
at the Siege of the L^ations by the 


Boxers, the contractors must needs 
erect a complicated staging of some 
17,000 bamboo poles, with 60,000 lb, 
of binding rope, just to hoist the stones 
in place. 

Professor 1. T. Headland, the 
American, has told about that clever 
Chinese toy, the diabolo, a bamboo 
whistling top spun by tw'o sticks and a 
piece of string, which he introduced into 
America. The toy seems to have been 
the work of an old Chinese in Peking. 
For thirty odd years he had been making 
the tops during the mornings and selling 
them in the afternoons. His only took 
were a saw, a knife, and a piece of sand- 
paper. Perfectly content, it never 
occurred to him, as Professor Headland 
says, to invent a simple machine to do 
the w^ork and to open even a small 
factory. And that is absolutely typical 
of the race. 

Architecture and Colour SymboHstn 

The strongest impression which the 
traveller in China will probably receive 
from Chinese architecture, whether 
religious, official, or domestic, is a 
sense of monotony. And, with certain 
notable exceptions, it undoubtedly is 
monotonous. It would almost seem 
that, ages ago, one particular model 
type was decided upon, and that this 
has guided Chinese architects and 
builders ever since. A view of Pek^ 
will illustrate the low height to which 
houses and shops are built. Indeed. 
Chinese buildings are rarely of more 
than one storey. If necessary, an exten- 
sion is made horizontally, not vertically 
by additional storeys. It is to the design 
of the roof, the principal feature, that 
the architect devotes his greatest c^, 
and effects of rare beauty in carving 
and colour combinations, denoting the 
owner's rank or position, are frequently 
produced. To gain additional effect a 
second roof, even a third, is often 
superimposed. The Temple of Heaven 
at Peking is a particularly beautifol 
specimen of these various features. 
The base upon which the temple stands 
is of pure white marble, delicatdy 
carved. The three roofs are of de«|> 
cobalt blue glazed tiles ; the undOTieath 
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While his ivhite-coaied partner roars ifwitations to the crowd to 
watch the miracle, the half-naked juggler swallows the naked sword 
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Much toil and care have graven deep lines on her face but, peace 
fills her heart ns her gnarled hands hold her son's son on h^ knee 

Photo. B. T. Prideaux 
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SpHoking isJtis favourite pastime^ tea his favourite beveraget fmd iku$ 
equipped with pipe and pot the Chinese is contentment imemnaie 

Pboto» C*mer» Cr»lt, Peking 






Strings of solemn silent-footed camels continually pass under Peking^ s 
wallsj a deep-toned bell jangling from the leader*s shaggy neck 

Photo, Camera Craft, Peking: 



From Siberia this careman has padded its arid way. The camels 
seem to lift their heads in pride as they enter ike gate of Peking 


Photo, A. Corbet t-Smith 
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Outside Tientsin stretches a vast Chinese necropolis^ the graves 
— mounds of earth overlaid with limestone — looking like anthills 



Pjeitier and more peaceful is this grass-‘grown ceineiery at Fengtu-ksiem 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang^ where white goats browse beneath the trees 


Pboto* Mayobard Owen WHIiam^ 
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Fof0si$ of poles (he main approach to the native quarter of Ilankau — scaffolds on which the houses 

(Zrt huilit and Hmsts of boats that ply on the turbid river whence crowds swarm up the broad stairway 
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\ 'ti’ :> iir- ; f vari^/.;<y 

, I?:--, ar**! raau’t'^-. Tr.e 

' -’.tv a at t::r t- -y I'^n. It n:ay be 

'i ;■ I that tn ab nic^ o '-oar 

iirr: t:;e hrst inij-v.-rtanre. 

t"'^' ''rrri'^?"L"‘ rit tbi" temr^le 

b,:r;M,u 

Vt' arc '^'f biUe pi'''rrc-.din. tti*. 

\v., r:: u:*^- "'.'f blue bD.icade, and the li^^bn 
special blinds is alsn 
^ I at . IV bdntr, as helits the capital city, 
h vtrv rich in fhinese architecture at 
it- : and within the Imperial Summer 

l^ilace :i:e visitor will hnd a treasure- 
h -a-e * f beaut hul specimens, some 200 
d>tinct buildings. 

W’e must not, however, leave the 
sulccct without mention of two wonders, 
not nwrely of China, but of the world. 
Ti;e iir-t is the Pai Tai, the immense 
altar wltich stands open to the sky hard 
by the Temple of Heaven.^ The second 
IS the Great Wall of China. No verbal 
desi‘'ription, no pictures, can convey any 
cr.nception of the nobilit\’ and grandeur 
of these two marvellous works of man. 

Two Wonders of the World 

The vision of the Taj ^lahal at Agra in 
all its peerless, unearthly beauty, will 
bring tears to the eyes for the wonder 
of it ; but to come suddenly, as one 
does, before the Pai Tai in sunlight or 
moonlight, or to view for the first time 
a little portion of the Great Wall, is to 
remain stricken with awe and reverence. 
Nor does that sense of awe \’ani5h with 
familiarity. The Pai Tai is of white 
marble, 210 feet across, built in three 
tiers of twenty-seven steps to each. 
But why attempt a description ? 

The Great Wall — and if China had 
nothing else for the visitor this alone 
would repay the journey — >\’as begun 
about 220 B.c. Rising from the eastern 
sea at Shanhaikuan, it is carried, 
bordering the northern edge of the old 
empire, for 1,400 miles, until at last 
it loses itself in a desert of desolation 
and nothingness in the far western 
interior. One thousand four hundred 
miles of a primeval stone rampart, as 
fresh to-day over its greater part as the 
day of its construction ; so thick that 
two carriages can be driven abreast on the 



< >::»* m:tv u • 

d*:^p r<tv:m ,trA w i- ’b . 

dip- <!■ v,T. m 'UC' f ; : : 

of iIlC pjs- ; tru':; it :: b 

to the Urgent * -'Ae. : 

morufiit wbrre it vaiibhcf- - 

ertrst, and then iu 

glimpse it as it fall- and u; .u;b: 

over the distant m-<i:ntuin peak,- u::::: 

it vanishes in a shroud of :i.i-t, 

Man’s Handiwork and NatureS 

The mountuin gnrge^ r,f Nt m/nce vitL 
grander, but it is the combiiiatic n of numbs 
handiwork with nature’s that pn educes 
so overwhelming an effect. They say 
that every third able-bodied man in the 
empire was made to labour in the 
building ; that dilati>ry workmen wore 
promptly immured in the nia-unry. 
The legends about the Great W'ail art 
endless ; but the legends matter n* >t, fjr 
the stupendtms achievement stands, 
the wonder of the world ’ 

To appreciate the pictorial art of the 
Chinese school, if so it may be termed, 
it is necessaiy^ to forget all that e<ne lias 
ever seen or learned of the great Euro- 
pean schools, old and modem, and to 
approach the Chinese solely frum its 
own points of view, u hich are absolutely 
different from the Western. It is, for 
instance, invidious to set side by side 
equestrian portraits by Velazquez and 
Choo Yung, and to remark upion the 
“quaint curiosity" of the latter. 

Chinese Pictorial Art 

Save that each painting depicts a horse 
and its rider the Western and Eastern 
pictorial conceptions of such a subject 
are totally distinct. The effects in 
painting to which w'e are accustomed, 
the Eght and shade, the modelling, the 
foreshortening, the attention to anatomy, 
ail these are foreign to the Chinese ait. 
Some high Chinese officials, upon receiv- 
ing some portraits of the British school 
sent to them by George IIL, asked quite 
seriously whether English men and 
women had one side of the face darker 

lYi 
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FOLKS WHOSE WORK IS NEVER DONE 
Farmers in China are UQSurpassably industrious. For the most 
part thev are small peasant proprietors, very poor, but at teast 
mdependent. Tbeir implements are of the rudest, like this 
wooden fork for raking up and spreading; manure 
Pk(^, CBwttra Crmft, Piking 


than the other. But li 
xo ran ricorou>Iv set aside 
-UT nun e.'te.blished ideas 
\yA take Ckinr-a pictures 
[ .1 ui.at tin y aie. looking 
ta the biaaiiU ot line and 
di uuiihtsiiian-liip, the 
haTm<jn\' of composition, 
the unity and symmetr\ 
of conception and 
exeLiitiun, the attention 
to dettiih the delicacy of 
colouring, the art amateur 
will find in Chinese art 
a wealth of interest. 

“ Chinese painters are, 
fir>t of all, draughtsmen 
and calligraphists.” In 
fact, the Chinese rate a 
tine writer of their script 
as higher than an artist. 

Originally the Chinese 
written language w’as 
merely actual pictures of 
the objects themselves, 
and it is from such 
pictures that through the 
centuries their pictorial 
art and modem script 
developed. In landscaf>e 
work the Chinese 
particularly excel, and 
one of the finest specimens 
in existence may be seen 
in the British Museum, a 
roll painting on silk 
seventeen feet long by 
Chao Meng-fu (about a,d. 

1300). Animals, birds, 
insects, and flowers have 
also always been favourite 
subjects in which Chinese 
artists have excelled. Sad to tell, 
pictorial art in China b^an to languish 
about the years 1640-1660, and in the 
twentieth century there appear to be no 
painters at all of any particular note. 

It seems at first sight curious that so 
little is generally known about Chinese 
art in all its varied forms and perfection 
of design and workmanship. The truth 
is that the European market has beaa 
so flooded with those tawdry, mere- 
tricious products of Japan speciaJly 
manufactured for that market, that the 


incomparably more beautiful art of the 
Chinese has found but few loopholes 
of entry. Here we can do no more 
than enumerate some of the more 
important varieties in the hope that 
the reader may one day find the leisure 
and opportunity for a practical acqiiaint- 
ance : pottery and porcelain ; clijsoaairf 
and enamelliBf : woven silfcs, mt 
broidery, and carpets : carvings m hmy, 
jade, etc. ; lacquer ; htwm ; 
ture. Kor «loes the arlMfe 
of the Chinese craftSMi 



A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE IN THE HEART OF HONAN 
It would be hard to find a greater contrast to the congested city and river life of China than this 
sylvan retreat. The Buddhist pavilion in the centre displays that attention to roof construction 
that is the chief feature of Chinese architecture. To the Western eye these upturned roofs appeal by 
their grace, to the Chinese they form an effective safeguard against the evil spirits of the air 

to the past. It is a living thing to-day her people are far behind other nations 

if the art-lover will seek for it with care in musical instinct and appreciation. It 

and appreciation. The Chinese are as was to China that Japan originally 

ready to-day to devote years of patient owed nearly all her art, and only here and 

and loving toil to the perfection of a there can one trace any improved 

single piece of art-work as they were development. Japan and China (down 

centuries ago. To this the writer can the coast-line) are deluged to-day with 

bear personal testimony from the execu- the gaudy trash and machine-made 

tion to his own commission of several shoddy of America and the West. The 

exquisite pieces of carving and enamel real China is rather ready to admit this 

work. stuff into its homes ; the real Japan 

A point in friendly comparison between refuses. In the bedrooms and private 

Chinese and Japanese may be suggested, apartments of the highest Chinese in the 

While Chinese art is indubitably the land, in the Imperial Palaces and other 

more worthy, the Japanese as a people notable residences, there are to be seen 

seem to possess a finer aesthetic sense, in use ugly, trashy articles from mote® 

just as to-day Britain leads the world Birmingham such as no Japanese peasant 

in the art of musical composition while would tolerate for an instant The 
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TAKING THEIR PLEASURES SADLY IN A FASHIONABLE SHANGHAI TEA-SHOP 

Tea-driuking in China is an undertaking not to be entered into in any spirit of light-hearted revelry. 
The Chinese consider themselves experts on niceties of blend and aruuia, sampling their national 
bewrage as critically as the Briton sips his port. The 'wator-pipes cn the table in the foreground 
are essential to the full enjoyment of the occasion 
PAo/o, Vnderik'ood Pms S twice 

well-to-do and cultured Chinese are apt Chinese poetry, one or two works like 

sometimes to overload their rooms with the famous “ Art of War,” by Sun Tzu 

a mass of lovely Chinese objets-d’art, (about 580 b.c.), the Analects of Con- 

where a Japanese will display to the fucius, and a handful of novels and 

best advantage a single beautiful thing, romances, little or nothing of Chinese 
changing it perhaps each day. literature is available in an English 

Chinese literature is of enormous translation. Apropos of poetry, the 

proportions and embraces works upon Chinese are great lovers of the art. 

wTllnigh every subject, save strictly The best Chinese poetry treats of 

modem ones. About the year 1700 various phases of nature, or, like the 

there was compiled a great national well-known Rubdiyit of Omar Khayyim, 

catalogue of the existing literature, of melancholy views on life and the 

This catalogue divides the literature winecup. It is also of interest to 

under four heads : The Classics, together that Confucius went about cotkcting 

with dictionaries and commentaries folk-songs and stories, and that records 

thereon ; histories ; philosophy and the of Chinese national lyrics and ballads 

arts ; poetry and beEes-lettres, With are found even 1,000 years pceriotis to 

the exception of a few coEections of that date. As regards the dbasfes wad 
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WHERE PRIESTLY POMP ABODE ITS HOUR AND WENT ITS WAY 
While their temples and principal public buildings are magnificent and highlv decorative, the Chinese 
are content to let them, when once erected, fend for themselves. The triple-arched stone gateway 
ornamented with intricate carving and delicate designs, gives access to the temple. The stone pave^ 
ment, uneven and weed-covered, forms a strange contrast to the magnificence of the eatewav itself 
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TRAFFIC'S BUSY JUNCTION BETWEEN THE TWO CITIES OF PEKING 

and fifty feet wide at the top, that sepamtes 
Z Peking. This is the Ha-Ta gate, passing through whidb 

the wayfarer h^ t^ obseTOtory and Parliament BuUdings on his right, and on his left 
Quarter, which, smoe 1900, has been reserved for foreign residents 
PkotOf H, /. Merfiman 





WHERE ASTRONOMERS OF OLD STUDIED THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES 

In the south-east corner of the Tartar city rtands the ob^rvatory, which is claimed to be the oldest 
in the world. Erected by the great Kublai Khan towards tlie 'close of the thirteenth century its 
quaintly devised instruments of brass were erected by the Jesuits, who wc’-e in ascendancy at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth rt'itturies 



QUIET CORNER FOR NEEDLEWORK AND Q088IF IN A REKING 
One would imafiiie that mxae»*s rights would make a burolnx guecUou ht Chtea, M: Hm imiMwl 
wouMu are stibiitehrt to tlM tyra^ Ooe ol th« lov tanii* fil iMir 

aarist erioe h a quiet goosip, oCtoo suatched> m warn haea, tuMkr the gste d M a dar : leiMt 
«n Ims ek>qi)eiit» far loquacity H i weoga iwd by dibnaw tew m m yo wa fl far a wHifa 



CHINA & THE CHINESE 


the books of Confucius, it has already 
been noted how the doctrines taught 
therein have ever profoundly affected 
and influenced the Chinese people. 
Their reverence for literature and the 
WTitten or printed page is instanced by 
the fact that a Chinese would no more 
dream of wTapping up an article in a 
newspaper than an Englishman would 
of keeping his hat on in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Among every people, however primi- 
tive, music in some form or other has 
always found a place. It may be no 
more than the notes from a reed pipe 
over the drone bass of a wooden dimn, 
but the sound vill awaken response in 
the hearts of that people attuned to it. 
With the Chinese, ever since they 
became conscious of a national life, 
music has taken a definite place among 


the arts, although to-day that place is 
much lower than it was. To a Western 
ear even the simple melodies swiftly 
become monotonous. Harmon}’, as we 
understand it, is absolutely unWown, 
and after hearing a band of Chinese 
musicians the foreigner will remark 
that the noise is insupportable. Yet 
to the Chinese their music is W’hollv 
sufficing, and, after all, that is all that 
matters. 

The Chinese musical scale is one of 
five notes, and our own scale of C major, 
omitting the E and B, is generally 
quoted as representing that of the 
Chinese. Hence foreign composers often 
write a. melody with appropriate har- 
mony on those notes and call it Chinese. 
For instance, with a very’ little adapting, 
the well-know’n “ Tipperary^’* play^ed 
entirely on the black notes of a piano, 



COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE CARRIED TO EXTREMES 
One would b€ surprised to see gaudy posters decorating the walls of European churches or chapels, 
but the Chinese see nothing incongruous in the 'idea. Seated by the wall of a Honan temple, and 
accompanied by his wife, the Italian commercial traveller has just put up a poster proclaiming rise 
inerits of a digestive liqueur. Far from resenting this the priests consider it a l>ecommg' ornament 
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PEKING BAZAAR, WHERE LAUGHTER MAY BE BOUGHT CHEAP 

Eastern ciiillren have much the <;ame taste in toys as yourn? Westerners. Thedcliahtctf rhiMtioui 
111 tiu‘ luirksque i? in evidence all the world over, but perhaps more espcf'ially markwi in t h na, 
uhere i-’iiall and ?;vo\\Ti*up children spend hours in u atrhiin; the dptll niiniicrvoi ma^krj 1 

and the cheery tace of this shopkeeper te>tihcs that his trade is by lio iiitaus a lo^'ua one 

Miynuri UilJujus 


will sound quite Chinesey. But the real 
Chinese scale is best represented by 
playing F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, C 
and D natural. And if this experiment 
be made it will be seen at once that 
the scale is neither major nor minor. 
With that piece of knowiedge for a 
foundation, and adding that the 
instruments most in use, singly or as 
an ensemble, are a large moon-shaped 
guitar of four strings, another of three 
strings, a violin of tw^o strings, a 
clarinet, and odds and ends of drums, 
gongs, castanets, etc., adding also that 
a Chinese appears to use only his nose 
in singing, we shall then get some dim 
idea of a Chinese ballad concert. 

Music is used by the Chinese on 
every festal occasion — birthdays, mar- 
riages, funerals, and the like, but the 
musicians are almost invariably profes- 
sional ; very rarely does one hear an 
amateur performer. In the theatre music 
always plays an important part. In 
fact, by the character of the music, the 
changes of tempo, etc., the r^ular 
theatre-goer knows exactly what action 
to expect upon the stage. c^ tell to 


a nicety whether the general aral hi-, 
army will be victorious nr no ; wht'tlur 
the village Romeo will l>e happily united 
to the Juliet of his choice, or will sutler a 
lingering death at the hands of the local 
apothecar\\ To the long list of Chinese 
inventions we may surely add that of 
“ programme music. 

This brings us to the form of recrea- 
tion easily foremost in the affections of 
the Chinese. The drama is the national 
form of amusement par excellence. 
Wliat may happen w'hen the cinemato- 
graph penetrates up country it is 
impossible to forecast, but it may 
seriously be doubted whether even the 
wwld-popular “movies** will oust the 
spoken drama from the hearts of this 
conser\’ative people. 

Once upon a time a certain Emperor 
of China, one Huam Tsung by name, was 
deeply enamoured of the lovely Princess 
Yang Kuei-fei. One evening they stood 
side by side upon a little bridj^ that 
spannrf a lotus-starred lake in the 
gardens of the Imperial Palace. The 
Princess, moved by tender recoSections 


of an old legend of twQ Ipvera wiw 
\417 
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whom that bridge had been associated, 
shyly declared that she herself would be 
no less faithful in her ^■o\vs. So enchant- 
ing did she appear to the Emperor that 
he laid his hand, his heart, and his 
throne at her feet. 

Now the Emperor took counsel with 
his Prime Minister how there might be 
de\dsed some new and delightful form of 
entertainment with which to please the 
Princess, And the Minister, after deep 
thought, said to the Emperor, “ Let us 
collect some of the noblest and most 
graceful youths about the Court. We 
will attire them in lordlj^ robes, and I, 
searching the historical records, will 



YOUNG CHINESE SPINSTER 
in a short-sleeved tunic of flowered 
silk, the only oinaments this girl of the middle 
classes wears are the brooch at her throat 
and her ear-rings 
B. T. Pfidaemx 
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y HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED 
^though love too seldom makes marriage in 
China, marriage sometimes makes love, and 
this young Shanghai wife looks happy enough 
in her wedded state 
PhotOy B. T. Prideaux 

instruct them how to recite the narratives 
of the illustrious deeds of your Majesty's 
deeply-revered Imperial Ancestors.” 

So the entertainment was duly pre- 
sented in a gorgeous pavilion amidst 
blossoming fruit trees, and great was the 
pleasure of the Emperor and his lovely 
Princess. So great that the Emperor 
decreed then and there the establish- 
ment of a Guild of Dramatic Art, and 
named it ” The Guild of the Young 
Folks of the Pear Garden.” Thus, so 
tlie story runs, was the Chinese Drma 
created, and by that name are the actcH-- 
folk sometimes called even to thk day. 
And the Minister for his reward was 
thereafter able to boast that his great- 
great-grandfather had been ennobled. 

^ The stage is virtually the current 
literature of the Chinese. Yet it is the 
historical romance which is the mo^ 
popular of all plays. And Chinim 
history is most rich in dramatic mckJent 
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litre ynur Chinese nrtor h at hi- <jn*ipanv v,/,: *' - :< \ 

prom It '^t aiid best. Gorgeous in costume, articles of v/irdr'- -r 
weighty and pompous in speech, his list. Arrivin,: v/::': : ^ * 

audience \\ill hang upon every word selected and / -• 

with rovert-ntial awe. Out'^ide the choice in the mi ! '.j r.f t , 
great theatres of the Treaty Pt.rts thorou:^lifare— he ,x i i: .. m* " 
scener\^ and properties are practically superintend the erfuirn 
unknottTi. But a Chine‘se auience will Nor is he abo\e tnrniirj liis h;ui I t* d^*: 


make-believe with any children’s party, nice adjustment of a plank < <r ii*c 
A mountain pass will be represented by levelling of the p^ru^CLnlum 
a heap of chairs and tables piled upon Soon the hour arrives for making up. and 


the stage. And even a 
Hannibal would be hard 
put to it to lead an army 
with bc^coming di.gnity 
over so difficult a range of 
*\lps. It is a tour de force 
such as the Chinese love. 

The Chinese will seize 
every possible opportunity 
to secure a theatrical 
performance of some kind. 
The successful issue of a 
liiw^-suit, a bounteous rice 
harvest, the arrival of a 
distinguished visitor, will 
thus be celebrated. And 
only then is your Chinese 
public-spirited or thought- 
ful for his neighbours. 
He will have tlie stage 
rigged up in the very 
middle of the street before 
his front door. 

Imagine the arrival of 
a travelling company of 
actors in a Chinese village 
which for w^eeks past 
has been in a fever of 
excitement ; relatives, 
friends, odd acquaintances, 
and children sw^arming 
in from all over the 
neighbourhood. Before 
the sun is up all the 
small boys of the village, 
together with, it would 
seem, every stray mongrel 
in the province, crowd 
out to the creek-path to 
welcome the players. You 
picture the distinguished 
actor-manager staggering 
along, at the head of 
his tatterdemalion 



HUNGER PAYS NO HEED TO ELEGANCE 
Eatinp with chopsticks is not the prettiest mode ot loeA. 

1 he U>wl ts heki close to the Ups and the tood, ehei y ed ewf 
smaU, b pushed into the mouth with the fAio|»W>elBi Ml 
swallowed with the minlrmiw el mufkMitk m 
PM, n. r. MMw 
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TEA-LADEN COOLIES AT HANKAU, ON THE YANG-TSE-KIANG 

Hanlon, the Chinese say, is the mart of eight provinces and the centre of the earth. It is certainlv 
the chi« distributing centre of the Yang-tse valley, with an important trade in tea. Along the 
quays that line the ^ang-tse river, coolies tramp in unending procession, picturesque cotton^clad 
figures, laden with the decorative chests in which the tea is packed 
Photo, Underv'ood Press Service 

as this is one of the most interesting morning to sunset one follows dose 

features of the entertainment — for it upon another, the whole to conclude,'’ 

aJl takes place in public — the crowd as the play-bills have it, “ with a grand 

assumes phenomenal proportions. Stout harlequinade for the children.'* At 

old gentlemen crawl under the staging least, it is something very like it, and 

and good-humouredly bump their heads equally appreciated by the small folk, 

in the endeavour to share in the delights The lanterns are lighted, the stage is 

of^ a peep behind the scenes. One pulled down and packed up, and our 

rnischievous urchin will seize a gaudy actor-manager and his company vanish 

tinsel crown and clap it on his head, to into the mists of the rice-fields, on their 

the admirmg applause of others less way to the next village, before the last 

daring. fire-cracker has exploded. 

And so the play b^ps, a feast of In the spirit of comedy, then, that 
dramatic fare which outvies in its variety happy attribute of the Chinese people, 

the efforts of the old English stock this brief review may fittingly close, 

companies of the ’sixties vrith their We have seen wherein the morality 

five plays a night. From nine in the that great race differs from the 
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ni.iUri;iIi-Tii of tlie how 

tavii ever eurnaily war with the 
i.tla r. We Lcivl^ trared in seme measure 
iht' rifeft- ef tliat m- ral nxle upon the 
Cliine^-e ^orial life ; tliat it is responsible 
thiuirali the faith of ancestor- worship 
for the serhius soiial and economic 
prohlnns that wei^di so heavily up<m 
the C liina *»f tn-day. We have noted — 
shall we sa\', with sympathetic eye ? — 
H^ino of tlie virtues and disalulities 
tliat cliaracterise the people, catching 
CKvar-ional glimpses of their home lives 
*ind their cu>toms. With many regret- 
table omisdons we have passed to a 
considerate »n of the political ruling 
fc>rces of China, to the products of the 


Chinese lara: c* 1 

who Ia]>»c.:r th r* : ^ 

the rtriisth' i ’ ' v : 

China hrah it- ex' r* - ' .. 

“ We are hrm beliet cl :a \ . . 

Thomas Carlyle ^ r. ■: : 

all right judaemtra nf ati;. r \ . 

it is useful, nay, e-stntT,i:, t- 
good qualities before pp-ii aiv.iu m: 
his bad.’' In iIil mind '*1 anvMiio 
has sp)ent a coiHideraMe tina* aih' 
the Cl line'^e their gooil qiulitx- a 
more abiding impre-,-ion ih m tin n bad. 
and they are rtmembt-red a- a Itivable 
people. If this resiew Cfintributt^-^ o. 
the formation e>f a right judgement on 
them, the writer of it will be w ell repaid 



NOISY VENDOR OF CLOYING ORIENTAL DELIGHT 
The Chinese h« one attribute in common with other OxienUI peoples. Ho has « 

“ sweet ” tooth, and highly flavoured confectionery makes a great appeal to Idm. TWs piHty 
youngstw, armed with hjs round wooden tray, laden with delicacies, is doing a thHvhig taada iwang 
the passers-by. His wares are o* the nougat variety, font are too ^ckly for E w a yw m y al artwi 
PMa, J#ay4Miof Omm 
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WEARY WORK WHEN YOUr Trr-rt^ ^ - 
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SOes up, until; r^SI prepared to pay expects to reodw^ 

* * reacu^ neutral ground, thev snlit ♦^r>« ^ comes down as the otte 

^**<4 C«r«. and both are ha^™ 
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China 

II. Its Past Dynasties and Present Republic 

By Lionel Giles, M.A. 

Of the Oriental Department, British Museum 

r^HERE is nothing in the existing fragments belonging to thi« p^rrA ani 

records to show where the Chinese inscribed with oracular rcs]: onsets Lave of 

^ originally came from, though it is late years been dug up in Honan. Several 

on the whole probable that they entered hundred of these can be seen in the 

China from the north-west in the third British Museum, and serve to attest the 

millennium b.c. At any rate, we first antiquity of the art of \\*nting in China, 

find them settled in the lower valley of Towards the middle of the d\ma5t>^ the 

the Yellow River. Symbolical of their capital was moved southwards’ to Yin, a 
gradual progress in the arts of chdlization little to the east ot the present town of 

are the names of their mythical rulers : Honan, a site which it has occupied in 

Fire-producer, Animal-tamer, and Divine many later dynasties. 

Husbandman. The first great warrior The Yin dynasty, as it was now called, 
monarch called himself the Yellow slowdy degenerated, and in the twelfth 

Emperor — perhaps in allusion to the centuiy^ b.c. there was a general rising 

colour of the soil in the rich loess country against its last ruler, who was another 

of Shansi. One gathers that the early monster of cruelty’ and vice. The feudal 

Chinese were a small community sur- chieftain by whom he was overthrown 

rounded by more or less savage tribes, now established himself as the first 

who were at first a serious menace to the sovereign of the Chou dynasty. He only 

infant state. reigned a few’ years, however, and the 

The long list of inventions attributed task of organizing the empire on a new 

to the Yellow Emperor seems to show basis fell to his younger brother the duke 

that the civilization of the Chinese was of Chou, as regent. This man one of 

already far advanced before we come to the greatest figures in Chinese historv^ ; he 

the reigns of Yao and Shun, the first distinguished himself equally as general, 

recorded in the ancient Canon of History, statesman, and philosopher, and laid the 

The outstanding event of the time was a foundations of an elaborate feudal system 

great and disastrous flood, caused, no which endured for nearly 900 years, 

doubt, by one of the 
periodical overflows of the 
Yellow River. The man 
who arose to cope wdth the 
gigantic task of draining 
the country and protecting 
it against future inundation 
was a marvel of restless 
energy called the Great Yu. 

But for Yii,*' the Chinese 
say, “ we should all have 
been fishes." He founded 
the Hsia dynasty, which is 
said to iiave lasted till 
X766 B.c., though virtually 
nothing is known about 
most of the sovereigns 
except their names. The 
last, a voluptuary and 
tyrant, was finally defeated 
and deposed by Tang, 
called the Completer. 

In the next dynasty, 
named Shang, aft^ the 
principality of its founder, 
we emerge a little further 
from the twilight of myth 
and legend; for although 
indubitable historical facts 
are few and Ux between, 

a iaiige number of bone CHINA: BOUNDARIES OF THE REFU^JC 
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CHINA: HISTORICAL 


China at this time included the greater 
part of the territory lying between the 
Yellow River and the Yang-tse from the 
eastern part of Kansu to the sea, as well 
as Shansi and the southern portion of 
Chih-li. This extensive tract of country 
was parcelled out in a veiy^ large number 
of fiefs among members of 
the royal house and other 
supporters, while the cap- 
ital and adjoining district 
were resen^ed for the king 
himself. 

For some three hundred 
years the system appears to 
have worked fairly well, 
but even from the begin- 
ning there was a tendency 
for the smaller states to 
be absorbed by their neigh- 
bours ; thus, in time, the 
great feudal princes became 
far more powerful than 
their nominal sovereign. 

In 842 B.c. the people rose 
in rebellion against a king 
who had ruled tyrannically, 
and for the next fifteen 
years there was a remark- 
able interregnum, during 
wliich the two leading 
dukes governed the country. 

Authentic dated history 
may now be considered as 
having begun. After the 
restoration of the mon- 
archy, the energies of the 
nation were absorbed in a 
struggle against nomadic 
tribes, especially in 'the 
north and west, and in 
770 B.c. it was found 
advisable to move the capital from Shensi 
to Loyang in Honan. From first to last 
Chinese history has been profoundly 
influenced by the necessity of protecting 
the frontier against Turks or Tartars. 
Whenever the Chinese were weakened by 
internal disunion and conflict, some 
barbarian horde was alwa3rs ready to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

Our main authority for the next period 
is the Spring and Autumn Annals of 
Confucius, with its invaluable com- 
mentary. The number of feudal states 
had by this time greatly diminished, and 
only the following were of first-class 
importance : 

Chin, comprising Shansi, and parts of 
Honan and Chih-li; Ch'i, occupying the 
greater part of Shantung, and extending 
into Chih-li ; Wu, on the low^er course of 
the Yang-tse, comprising Kiang-su and 
parts of the adjacent provinces ; Ch‘u, a 
large state corresponding roughly to 
Hu-peh and Hu-nan. It lay on the 
southern borders of the empire, and was 
also known as the Jungle. Only the 


northern part was purely Chinese. Ch'in 
another semi-civilized state on the extreme 
west, corresponded to Shensi and nan 
of Kansu. ^ 

Each of these large states obtained, at 
one time or another, a sort of hegemony in 
the empire. It will be observed that 


they form a ring round the central plain 
of Honan, which was occupied by the 
royal domain and a number of smaller 
states, which suffered severely from the 
quarrels of their powerful neighbours. 
These, on the other hand, acted as buffers 
between the heart of Chinese civilization 
and the pressure of the surrounding 
barbarian tribes. 

During the seventh century b.c., tte 
two great rivals. Chin and Ch*u, were m 
almost continuous conflict. The rise of 
Ch'in into prominence dates from t^ 
cession of the old royal patrimony in 
Shensi, when the capital was shiftcii to 
the East; but for a long time it was 
occupied with the conquest of Sze Chuen, 
and stood for the most part aloof from the 
struggles between the other states. In 
545 B.C., a notable peace congress 'vfBS 
held in one of the smaller states, havk^ 
for its object general disarmament ajid 
the cessation of strife. But, as in ancient 
Greece, the springs of ambition and 
jealousy were too strong, and the ensn^ 
era saw even more confusion and bloodsb«l 



SYMBOLISM OF WILLOW PATTERN WARE 
On the familiar willow pattern plates and cups the little brid^!es 
are zigzag and the roof eaves rounded upwards in harmony with 
the efforts of Chinese builders to leave no straight path for 
malignant earth spirits 
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to \i:Ai ’ fF.'-*' n. L> :i -too • .1 \y:. L./, 

Li- in:i r; a i' .a -ri-** L.; t < >t • 

aiii»-unl Tm la ‘ j ]/- Lf-rnao I'L** 

♦*ivi ot tlitj M\tL jfatur;. i- ’.aarkv-i Lv 

th<* nuaf'Mri’- or tL^,* \Vu wrjLh 

by tlrlVatiiiU i'LM or. : takih;: lar '-apLal 
aupnrnl onta'inou^ military 'I'lie 

iio< line, however, wa- tai'Mily ; 

\Vu Li'Jh« jii«.re' { aiitl aniitNejl by 

^'ueh, her M'»utin‘ni >ur, aial luath 

wvTL hiuiliy ^wall'iWL'fl up by Clru. Belftre 
tlii> liappLinl, tlie Chin -.late hiui been 
])artitioned anionti three ut‘ itr* great 
faniihe>. This ileNtroyed the balance of 
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It was ill the fourth century b.c. that 
the fate of the Chou dynasty' was really 
ilecideih Ch'in and Ch*u then possessed 
eaeli afxjut a third of China, the rest 
l>eiim divided among five states, which it 
lx‘c.nne the object of each to draw into 
an alliance against the other. This is 
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EmperorL The Cliinese at that date 
were emphatically a nation in anus. War 
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chariots had been superseded by cavalry, 
and centuries of fighting had greatly 
developed their military skill. This, and 
the energy of the emperor, probably 
saved China from being overrun by the 
Hsiung-nu, or Huns, a nation of Turkic 
nomads, whose dominion now covered a 
vast area in Mongolia and Turkistan. The 
Great Wall was built — that is to say, a 
number of previously existing walls were 
linked up, extended and fortified — and 
conscript armies were stationed along the 
frontiers. For the first time regular 
colonies were planted in the South of 
China, and even in Tongking. 

Swords Preferred to Pens 

A more centralised system of government 
was introduced, the power of the vassal 
princes curtailed, and other reforms 
carried out which transformed the empire 
into the likeness which, in essentials, it 
has borne ever since. The constructive 
measures of Shih Huang Ti were bene- 
ficial on the whole, but his pride and 
megalomania also led him into a fury of 
destruction. Thus, in order that recorded 
history might be’gin from his own reign, 
he decreed the burning of all existing 
literature, except that on agriculture, 
medicine, and divination. This famous 
decree, enforced with the utmost ruth- 
lessness, has brought down upon his head 
the undying hatred of the Chinese literati, 
and consequently full justice has never 
been done to his wonderful achievements. 

After his death, the inevitable reaction 
set in. His son and successor proved 
himself incapable, and soon disappeared 
in a tempest of anarchy. Ch'u made a 
desperate effort to regain her old hege- 
mony, and the empire seemed in danger 
of crumbling to pieces once more. But 
finally Liu Pang, a bold soldier of fortune, 
succeeded in crushing his chief rival, and 

roclaimed himself emperor of the Han 

ynasty. He shared to the full Shih 
Huang Ti*s aversion for musty literature. 

I conquered the empire on horseback ! " 
he exclaimed. What do I want with 
books ? ” But one of his ministers 
pointed out that, though an empire might 
be conquered, it could not be governed 
on horseback. It was not until the reign 
of W^n Ti, a wise and virtuous prince, 
that the country really began to settle 
down. 

Retribution Overtakes the Huns 

About this time the Huns were be- 
coming more and more aggressive ; they 
even penetrated across the Yellow River 
into Shensi and carried off enormous 
spoil. But the hour of retribution was 
at hand. During the long and glorious 
reign of Wu Ti (140-87 b.c.) they were 
crushed in a series of brilliant campaigns, 
and the important trade routes to the 


West were made secure. The Annamese 
kingdom of Nan-yueh, with its capital at 
Canton, was also subjugated, and made 
into a Chinese province. The internal 
administration of the Hans foll'jwed the 
main lines laid dowm by the first emperor. 
The central authority was strengthened' 
and the separatist tendency "of the 
provinces restrained by the gradual 
substitution of officially appointed 
governors for the vassal princes of olden 
days. 

In the middle of the first century B.c., 
Chinese prestige in Asia stood at its 
highest point. Then a temporary" decline 
set in, due chiefly to intrigues in the 
palace. Wang Mang, a kinsman of the 
empress, craftily wormed himself into 
power, and finally usurped the throne, 
which he occupied for about thirteen 
years. Though he called his d\mast\’ 
Hsin, meaning new’-, his settled "policy 
was the revival of all the obsolete in- 
stitutions of Chou, in order to curry 
favour with the literary class. He perished, 
however, in the midst of rebellions which 
broke out on all sides, and the old dynasty 
was re-established, the capital being 
transferred from Ch‘ang-an (the modem 
Sianfu) to Loyang. 

Introduction of Buddhism 
Kuang Wu Ti, a kindly, peaceable man, 
devoted himself mainly to domestic 
reform, but also sent successful exp^i- 
tions to Annam and Manchuria. Relations 
with Japan commenced in this reign, and 
ambassadors with tribute were sent from 
that country at intervals until the T'ang 
dynasty. Perhaps the most notable event 
of this period was the introduction of 
Buddhism into China. The new religion 
found the field already occupied by 
Confucianism, with which was bound up 
ancestral worship, the fundamental 
religion of China, and Taoism, a system 
of sorcery and magic. With neither of 
these did it come into serious conflict, 
but quietly developed side by side with 
them. Religion in China, standing aloof 
from politics, has never been maired by 
fierce sectarian hatred, as in Europe. 

A forward policy was now resumed 
against the Huns, who had thrown off 
their allegiance. A great soldier nained 
Pan Ch'ao spent his life in the reduction 
of the western regions, a task which 
accomplished at the minimum of cost in 
blood and treasure. The Hun menace 
was extinguished for good and all, and 
even distant countries like Parthia sent 
tribute. 

The decline of the eastern Han dynasty 
is attributable in large measure to to 
pernicious influence of eunuchs, which 
always brought corruption and mis- 
government in its train. The rebellioa 
of the Yellow Turbans threw the empw 
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into a state of anarchy, and ultimately 
led to its splitting up into three in- 
dependent and mutually hostile states. 
The northernmost, called Wei, was 
founded by Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, an extraordinarily 
able but unscrupulous man, who derived 
authority from the fact that he had 
seized the last Han emperor and held him 
captive ; Shu, with its capital at Cheng-tu, 
was under the rule of Liu Pei, a lineal 
descendant of the Hans ; and Wu in the 
south-east, with its capital at Nanking, 
under an adventurer of humble origin 
named Sun Ch'iian. The two weaker 
powers formed an alliance which enabled 
them to resist the attacks of Wei. After- 
wards they quarrelled, and Shu was only 
able to cany^ on the war against Wei 
through the genius of Chu-ko Liang, one 
of China’s most famous generals. This 
condition of unstable equilibrium could 
not last very long. Shu was finally 
conquered by W’ei, and a powerful minister 
of the latter kingdom founded the new 
dynasty of the Chin, which a little later 
annexed the kingdom of Wu. The use 
of tea is said to have begun at this time. 

Darkness Falls upon the Empire 
The epoch of the Three Kingdoms is 
famed for its chivalry and romance ; but 
the Chinese had to pay heavily for this 
interlude of civil war, which caused them 
to neglect the essential duty of keeping 
the frontier tribes in check. The next 
three hundred years form the nearest 
Chinese equivalent to the Dark Ages 
which descended on Europe at a some- 
what later date, but for a much longer 
period. And just as Christianity spread 
over Europe during the Middle Ages, so 
did Buddhism now take firm root in the 
soil of China. A rising of the Turkic 
tribes settled in Shansi gradually gathered 
in strength, until the Chin rulers were 
forced to take refuge on the south side of 
the Yang-tse, while the whole of Northern 
China was overrun by the barbarians. 
Within the space of 135 years no fewer 
than sixteen kingdoms sprang up and 
disappeared like mushrooms. Once only 
during this period was North China re- 
united for a brief space ; but an ill-advised 
attempt to invade the South resulted in 
utter disaster, and the federation fell to 
pieces. One of the fragments, however 
— originally a small state established by 
the Toba Tartars in Shansi — soon grew 
so powerful that it was able to absorb its 
rivals and create an empire which endured 
for the best part of two centuries. But 
China is a great sea which salts all the 
rivers that flow into it,’' and long before 
the close of this period the Tartars had 
adopted Chinese civilization, and were 
hardly distinguishable in their manner 
of life from the race over whom they were 
ruling. Meanwhile, the legitimate - Chin 


dynasty in the South had disappeared, and 
been succeeded by four others, also Chinese, 
and each with 'its capital at Nanking, 

- In spite of many conflicts between North 
and South, the status quo remained un- 
altered until late in the sixth century a.d., 
when an ambitious minister of the last 
Northern dynasty dethroned his sovereign 
and proceeded to the conquest of the 
Southern empire. Thus the whole of 
China was re-united at last under the 
house of Sui. This short but important 
dynasty was a precursor to the T'ang, 
much as the Ch'in had previously prepared 
the ground for the more stable house of 
Han. Under its first sovereign the 
population of China is said to have 
doubled, so immediate were the efiects 
of a strong and settled government. 

A Chinese Julius Caesar 

His successor squandered immense sums 
on his personal pleasures, but on the other 
hand it is to him that the Chinese owe 
the Grand Canal, connecting the basins 
of the Yellow River and the Yang-tse, a 
masterpiece of engineering, which has 
been of incalculable benefit to posterity. 

The great T'ang dynasty, like so many 
others, owed its origin to a rebellious 
governor. Li Yuan made common cause 
with the Turkic tribes in Shansi, whom 
he had been sent to hold in check, and 
by their help was soon established as 
emperor in Ch‘ang-an. But rebellions 
were breaking out all over China ; no 
fewer than eleven pretenders to the 
throne had started up, and a veritable 
superman was needed to cope with the 
situation. Happily, the crown prince 
answered fully to this description. Brave, 
humane, tenacious of purpose, yet tolerant 
and broad-minded, he possessed a rare 
combination of qualities, reminding one 
of Julius Caesar, and stamping him as one 
of the greatest men in the history of the 
world. T‘ai Tsung (to use the posthu- 
mous title by which he is generally 
known) was the virtual founder of the 
T’ang dynasty, and occupied the throne 
for twenty-two glorious years, during 
which the Chinese arms and Chinese 
civilization were triumphantly carried 
to the four comers of Asia. Even the 
East Roman emperor Theodosius sent 
an embassy to his court in 643. 

Augustan Age of Chinese History 

The empire of the T'angs was the largest 
that has ever acknowledged the sway of 
a purely Chinese dynasty. Apart from 
Chma proper, which was then divided 
into ten circuits, or provinces, the great 
dependencies were governed by six vice- 
roys — ^two in Mongolia, two in Turkistan, 
one in Korea, and one in Tongking. 

None of T'ai Tsung’s legitimate succes- 
sors rose much above mediocrity ; but 
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THE SOOTHING BUBBLE OF THE WATER-PIPE 
Although tobacco was not introduced into China until the sixteenth 
century all classes now delight in smoking. This old country- 
woman derives much pleasure from her water-pipe made of 
copper and an alloy known as argentan 
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towards the* end of the seventh century 
the throne was usurped by a remarkable 
woman, whose character has some points 
of likeness to that of the Enghsh 
Elizabeth, Despite her inordinate vanity 
and feminine caprices, she ruled firmly 
and well, and left the empire in a flourish- 
ing condition. The longest reign of the 
T'ang dynasty, constituting the Augustan 
era of Chinese history, was that of Hsuan 
Tsung. But his character had a strain 
of weakness and self-indulgence, which 
ultimately proved his ruin and brought 


his great house within an 
ace of destruction. 

About the middle of the 
eighth century, the court 
favourite. Ah Lu-shan, 
headed a rebellion which 
lasted eight years, causing 
widespread misery ; but 
although the rebels cap- 
tured the capital, they 
failed to force their way 
south into the rich Yang- 
tse valley. Civil war at 
home was followed, as 
usual, by the encroach- 
ments of border tribes. 
These included theUighurs 
(semi-civilized Turks), the 
Tibetans, who annexed 
extensive territories in the 
north - west, and the 
aborigines farther south, 
who founded the state of 
Nan-chao, in Yun-nan. 
There was also continual 
trouble with disaffected 
governors, while the 
eunuchs, regaining control 
in the palace, made or 
unmade emperors at their 
will. 

These and other causes 
led to another rebellion, 
even more disastrous than 
the first, which spread like 
wild-fire through the south- 
eastern and central prov- 
inces to Ch‘ang-an, which 
was again sacked and 
burnt. The dynasty reeled 
under this second blow, 
and fell soon after. 
Though the rebels were 
finally exterminated with 
the help of a Turkic tribe, 
the dismemberment of the 
empire was inevitable. 
The Chinese under the 
T’ang dynasty were un- 
questionably the most 
civilized and enlightened 
nation on the globe. While 
Europe was plunged in 
the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, literature and the 
arts in China were at their zenith, and the 
invention of block-printing was giving a 
great impetus to education and culture. 

The succeeding period was one of 
anarchy alternating with military 
despotism. Five short dynasties rose 
and fell, but their domiiuon wais confined 
to Central China, being hemmed in by 
barbarian tribes on the north, and a 
number of semi-independent states in 
the south. For the next 300 years, 
China was engaged in a more or less 
continuous struggle with hordes that 
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poured over the northern frontier in 
three successi\'e waves, until at last the 
whole country was engulfed. The first 
enemies were"^ the Khitans, whose name 
has been perpetuated in the word Cathay. 
They had profited by the disruption of 
the 'T’ang empire to extend their sway 
over Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
now hung over northern China like a 
threatening cloud. Soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Sung dynasty, which had 
reunited the greater part of China, their 
inroads became more audacious, and the 
fatal expedient was resorted to of buying 
them ofi with annual sums of money. 
At the same time, a new power, known 
as Hsi Hsia, had arisen in the north- 
west, and it, too, had to be placated with 
thinly disguised tribute. These drains 
on the exchequer exhausted the finances 
of the country, and a number of drastic 
reforms of a socialistic tendency were 
introduced on the advice of the minister 
Wang An-shih. They 
proved a failure, however, [ 
and did not remain long 
in force. 

Meanwhile, the second 
wave of invasion was ad- 
vancing from Manchuria. 

The intervention of the 
Nii-ch^n was welcomed at 
first by the Chinese, be- 
cause they w^ere the sworn 
foes of the Khitans ; but 
their own encroachments 
soon made them even less 
desirable as neighbours. 

Farther and farther did 
they push the Chinese 
back, until, in 1126, we 
find them across the Yellow 
River, besieging the cap- 
ital itself, then Kaifeng in 
Honan. Two emperors 
were carried into captivity, 
and the panic - stricken 
court migrated to 
Hangchow, in Che-kiang. 

For several years the stout- 
hearted general Yo Fei 
and his comrades fought 
heroically, and with con- 
siderable success, against 
the invaders ; but their 
work was undone by 
treachery at court, and an 
inglorious peace was made 
in which the northern 
portion of the empire was 
permanently ceded to the 
Nu-ch^n. Hence the latter 
half of the Sung dynasty is 
known as the Southern 
Sung. The Nu-ch6n set 
up their own emperor, 
with the dynastic title of 
Chin {Gk>ld), 


There was now a breathing space before 
'the third and greatest wave began to roll 
up In 1206, Jenghiz Khan had made 
himself master of Mongolia, and immedi- 
ately turned his arms against the Hsi 
Hsia and Chin empires. The Chinese, 
as before, hastened to ally themselves 
with the new conquerors, only to discover 
that they had leapt from the frying-pan 
into the fire. For the IMongols, having 
dispossessed the Nii-chen, proceeded to 
the conquest of the Sung empire as well. 
This w'as retarded by their great expedi- 
tions to the west, but in the end they 
prevailed, after many years of stubborn 
fighting, and for the first time the Chinese 
saw the whole of their country subject 
to an alien ruler. 

Kublai Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz, 
ruled over an empire which at first 
stretched from the Yellow Sea to the 
Volga, and from Lake Baikal to Indo- 
China. It was in his reign that Marco 



FAIR MANCHUS CLAD IN CAP AND GOWN 
In their voluminous robes and quaint headgear perched pre- 
cariously on the top of their heads these Manchurian women 
present a picture suggestive of the scholarly vestments seen in 
European universities 
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Polo came to China, and was astounded 
by its wealth and civilization. The capital 
was fixed at Peking, and the Chinese 
name Yuan (Original) adopted for the new 
dynasty. Thus Kublai gradually became 
more o'f a Chinese emperor, and less of a 
Mongol khan. He himself proved a 
great and enlightened ruler, but his 
successors showed none of his capacity. 
The people were harshly treated, and 
Lamaism, the state religion of the Mongols, 
made itself highly unpopular through 
the lawlessness of its priests. Altogether, 
the country was badly misgoverned, and 
was ripe for rebellion when Chu Yuan- 
chang, an ex-Buddhist monk, raised his 
banner in the south. Having disposed 
of rival claimants, he sent his generals 
against the capital, but they encountered 
surprisingly little opposition. Luxury 
had sapped the martial qualities of the 
once dreaded Mongols, and they were 
soon driven back to their native deserts. 

Indian Ocean a Chinese Lake 

The Ming, or Bright, dynasty opened 
auspiciously enough. The new ruler not 
only recovered by degrees the whole of 
China proper, but infiicted crushing 
defeats on the Mongols beyond the Great 
Wall. He divided the empire into fifteen 
provinces, most of them the same as those 
still existing. The capital at first was 
Nanking, but in 1421 it was transferred 
to Peking, where it has remained ever 
since. This happened in the reign of 
Yung Lo, one of those masterful rulers 
under whom China has always seemed to 
prosper most. An important feature of 
the same period was a vast extension of 
sea-borne trade as far as the east coast 
of Africa and the Persian Gulf. Tribute 
was exacted from Burma, Bengal, and 
many of the larger islands ; so that for a 
time the Indian Ocean almost became a 
Chinese lake. 

As usual, the second half of the dynasty 
was not equal to the first ; the character 
of the later rulers deteriorated, while 
eunuchs and court favourites got the 
upper hand. The marauding expeditions 
of the Mongols caused much trouble, and 
J apanese pirates harried the Chinese 
coasts unmercifully. In 1517, the first 
Portuguese traders appeared off Canton ; 
later on, the Spaniards and the Dutch 
settled in the Philippines and Formosa 
respectively. The last Ming emperor, 
who came to the throne in 1627, was a 
man of very different stamp from his 
feeble predecessors. But it was then too 
late to avert the consequences of past 
misgovemment. Rebellions broke out 
and smouldered for some years, until at 
last a brigand chief forced his way into 
Peking, and the emperor committed 
suicide. 


Meanwhile the Manchus, a well- 
organized military race, descended from 
the Nii-chen tribe, were also knocking 
at the door. Under their great leader 
Nurhachq, they had conquered the whole 
of Manchuria, and now they were invading 
China itself. One of the imperial generals 
besought their aid against the rebels; 
but after the latter had been defeated’ 
the Manchus refused to evacuate Peking’ 
and established the Ch'ing (Pure) dynasty 
in 1644. For a time the Ming adherents 
struggled to maintain a separate empire 
in the south like the Sungs ; but by the 
year 1662, when the great K'ang Hsi 
succeeded to the throne, all resistance 
was at an end. 

Prosperity under Manchu Rule 

A little later came the formidable 
rebellion of the Chinese vassal princes, 
which may be regarded as the final flicker 
of feudalism. After this had been sup- 
pressed, chiefly through the coolness and 
courage of the young emperor, China 
entered upon a lengthy period of peace 
and prosperity, such as it had not known 
since the palmy days of the early T'ang 
d5masty. The rule of the Manchus was 
firm yet mild, and they gained the respect 
and affection of the people in a way that 
the Mongols had never done. The old 
forms of government were mostly retained, 
high offices of state thrown open to the 
Chinese, and though Manchu garrisons 
were installed in all the principal cities, 
there was remarkably little friction 
between the two races. The only excep- 
tion to the general rule of personal liberty 
was the compulsory shaving of the head, 
and even this soon came to be accepted 
as a national custom rather than resented 
as a token of subjection. 

Decline and Fall of the Empire 

During the long reigns of K*ang Hsi 
and his grandson Ch*ien Lung, the internal 
peace of the realm was hardly disturbed, 
while the majesty of the empire was 
asserted abroad by the pacification of 
Burma, Tibet, Mongolia, and Eastern 
Turkistan. These foreign wars were little 
felt by the people at large, especially as 
under the careful administration of Ch‘ien 
Lung taxation was extremely light and 
the treasury full to overflowing. In the 
nineteenth century a change comes over 
the scene. With the passing of the great 
emperors an era of insurrection set in, 
which lasted many decades. At the same 
time trade with Europe, especially Great 
Britain, was increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and a long struggle was necessary 
*^0 decide the national and commercial 
relations which should exist between the 
East and the West. It began with the 
Opium War, and ended with the capture 
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of Peking by British and French troops 
in i860. China was then in the throes of 
the T‘ai-p‘ing rebellion, one of the most 
frightful upheavals that ever desolated 
the Central provinces. Thanks in some 
measure to foreign aid, the Manchus 
succeeded in restoring order, but neglected 
to take in hand the reforms which the 
new condition of things rendered im- 
perative. The result was seen in the 
disastrous war with Japan and the 
aggressive acts of European Powers, 
which in turn led to the Boxer uprising 
and the second occupation of Peking by 

CHINA : FACTS 

The Country 

Extends approximately from latitude 18° to 
43° N., and from longitude 98“ to 122' E. Land 
frontier (mountain and desert) about 4,000 miles : 
coastline about 2,500 miles. Exclusive of 
Manchuria and other dependencies, Mongolia, 
the new dominion of Sin Kiang, and Tibet (all 
dealt with separately), the country includes 18 
provinces: Sze-Chnen, Yun-nan, Kansu, Chih-li 
;Pe-chi-]i), Kwang-tun, Hu-nan, Shansi, Kwang-si, 
Shensi, Hu-peh, Kiang-si, Honan, Kwei-chow, 
Shantung, Anhwei, Fu-kien, Kiang-su, Che-kiang. 
Total area 1,532,420 square miles ; estimated 
population over 400,000,000. 

There are three great rivers — the Hwang-ho 
or Yellow River (about 2,600 miles), Yang-tse- 
Kiang (3,200 miles), Si-kiang or West River 
(1,350 miles). Smaller rivers of ir^ortance 
include the Pai-ho, Hwai-ho, and Min. There are 
two groups of lakes on both sides of the Yang-tse, 
several feeding the Grand Canal joining Hang- 
chow and Tientsin. The south coast is notable 
for its good natural harbours. 

Railw’ay mileage about 7,000 miles, several new 
lines under construction or projected ; Government 
telegraphs (50,000 miles) connect principal cities, 
which have telephonic communication. Wireless 
stations are increasing in number. Postal service 
under the Ministry of Communications. 

Government and Constitution 

The Republic of China (Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 
came into existence in 1912. The Government 
at Peking was planned to consist of President, 
Vice-President, Senate of 264, and House of 
Rept esentatives of 596 members; the executive 
being a Premier nominated by the President and 
a Cabinet of nine, with foreign advisers and foreign 
officials. The provinces, under civil and military 
governors, are divided into circuits, the latter into 
districts. An independent Southern Government 
arose in 1930, with headquarters in Canton. 

Defence 

No national army, but large forces are main- 
tained by several provincial governors. An air 
force is being organized. The navy includes 
6 protected cruisers, 3 torpedo gunboats, 1 1 gun- 
boats, 4 destroyers, and 8 smJill torpedo-boats. 

Commerce and Industries 

Chief industries agriculture and silk. Small 
holdings, intensively cultivated, are general. 
Wheat, barley, maize, millet, peas, beans, grown 
in north ; rice, sugar, indigo in south. Tallow, 
varnish, and camphor trees, pine, banyan, cypress, 
and mulberry flourish in the north ; the coconut 
and other palms, fruits and nuts in the south. 
There ve some 60 varieties of bamboo, turned 


allied troops. This, coupled with the 
moral eEect of the Russo-Japanese War, 
brought about the long-expected awaken- 
ing of China. The revolution of 19 ii 
met with but feeble opposition, and the 
present republic was established in the 
following year. Since then the country 
has been in an unsettled state owing to 
the unhappy antagonism between north 
and south. There are signs, however, 
that the statesmen of China are beginning 
to realize the importance of national 
unity — ^the prime lesson to be derived 
from her age-long history. 

AND FIGURES 

to innumerable uses. Fruit, vegetables, and 
tobacco are largely cultivated. Cotton grown 
widely, especially in Yang-tse valley. Yield in 
1920: 6,696,613 piculs (picul =i33if lb.). Area 
under tea, west and south, 520,470 acres ; export, 
1920 : 1,305,900 piculs. Silk production in 1919 : 
73*079,000 piculs. Weaving, embroidery, engrav- 
ing, gold and silver and lacquer work, carving, 
and bronze casting are notable. Cotton and wool, 
flour and rice mills increasing. Pig-keeping 
and poultry-keeping are general, birds are 
numerous, and wild game abounds. 

Coal-fields cover 133,500 acres : annual output 
about 19,000,000 tons. Yield of* iron ore about 

1.500.000 tons annually. Petroleum, copper, tin, 
antimony, glass are important industries, and gold, 
silver, lead, and wolfram mining is carried on. 
Foreign imports (cotton, metals, cigarettes, coal, 
hemp, hides, leather, matches, condensed milk, 
oil, flour, sugar, etc.) in 1920 were valued at 
£258,847,474 ; exports (silk, cotton, tea, eggs, 
beans and bean cake, cattle, poultry, hides, tin, 
sesame, etc.), £183,928,962. Shipping tonnage 
entered and cleared in 1920 at ports, 104,266,695. 
Of over 3,421 foreign fims 534 are British, 955 
Japanese, 136 American. 

Currency (taels, dollars, copper cash and bank- 
notes) is on a silver basis. 

Religion and Education 

Most of the Chinese are Buddhists, but practise 
Confucianism and Taoism also ; Mahomedans 
number about 10,000,000 ; Roman Catholics about 
2,000,000 ; Protestants about 600,000 ; Nature 
worship survives among the hill tribes. Education, 
since abandonment in 1905 of system of examina- 
tion in Chinese classical literature for State 
employment, has made headway. Compulsory 
elementary instruction is projected, and there are 
normal, middle, primary, technical and industrial 
schools, in addition to State universities in Peking, 
Tientsin, and Taiyuanfu, and several privately 
endowed universities, apart from foreign medical 
missionary and other foundations at Shanghai 
and elsewhere ; figures for 1918-19 showing 

134.000 schools with 4,500,000 scholars, progress 
being greatly stimulated by adoption of phonetic 
script system. 

Chief Cities 

Peking (capital), estimated population, 920,000, 
or, if the suburbs be included, nearly 1,300,000 ; 
Amoy (400,000), Canton (1,400,000), Chang-sha-fu 

(500.000) , Chinkiang (478,300), Chung-king 
(1,000,000), Foochow (1,500,006), Hang-chow 

(730.000) , Hankau (with Hanyang and Wuchang)^ 
between 824,000 and 1,443,000 ; Nanking (900,000), 
Shanghai (1,500,000), Siang-Tan (200,000), Si-ngan 
jabout 1,000,000), Suchau (1,050,000), Tientsin 

(800.000) , Wenchau (1,700,000), Wnhu (236,000), 
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FAIR SPECTATORS IN A CORNER OF THE AVIATION GROUND NEAR PASTO 
Fashionable Pasto has ample scope for the display of fine feathers, and when not strolling through the shady walks of the famous park, El Contcnario may 
be encountered on the aviation ground watching with enthusiastic delight the aerial feats of an intrepid Spanish airman. On these exciting occasions tne speor^ re 
are many and varied, the Spanish mantilla intermixes with picture hats, and the welhclad Colombian rubs shoulders with the dusky Indian in poncho ana nc p 


ColomDia 

I. Spaniard and Indian in the Land of El Dorado 

By J. A. Hammerton 

Author of “The Argentine through English Eyes,” etc. 


C OLOMBIA is the land of the 
fabled El Dorado, one of the 
most interesting and persistent 
of American legends. \\Tienever a new 
chief came to power over an Indian tribe 
that dwelt upon the tableland of Bogota, 
his installation was marked by elaborate 
ceremonial, a feature of which was his 
being covered entirely with gold dust 
(whence el dorado, or the golden one), 
and plunging into the sacred lake of 
Guata\ita. His tribesmen, while he 
was in the water, cast gold and precious 
stones into the lake as votive offerings 
to the spirit of the place, who was the 
protector and inspirer of the chief in his 
reign over the tribe. Even in recent 
years there have been those who believed 
sufficiently in this old legend to contem- 
plate the locating of the sacred lake and 
dredging the same for these imaginary 
treasures of gold. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595, thought 
he had discovered 
it, but when the 
German, von 
Humboldt, in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury concluded 
that no such lake 
existed, a near 
approach to cold 
truth had been 
made. Yet there 
was a time when 
the Spaniards so 
thoroughly b e - 
lieved the story 
that governors of 
Guiana were also 
styled governors 
of El Dorado, and, 
of course, in our 
own day the 
phrase has come 
to mean any place 
where treasure or 


wealth may be acquired with little effort. 
Although the whole thing is no doubt 
a myth, there is a real sense in which 
Colombia might well claim to be the 
land of El Dorado, for there is in all the 
world no country so bounteously 
endowed by nature with mineri 
treasures or fertility of soil and climate. 
It has lacked only a stable government 
and industrial enterprise to turn the 
myth of El Dorado into an actuality of 
progress and prosperity. But politically 
the country has been for many genera- 
tions the most turbulent of all the South 
American republics, having been engaged 
between 1830 and the end of the last 
century in no fewer than two inter- 
national wars, nine civil wars, fourteen 
local rebellions and several military 
conspiracies, which drained the treasury 
of the country beyond any hope of 
recuperation other than might come 
from honest industry and development 
of their natural 
resources. 

Thus what 
might have been 
— and what some 
day will be — one 
of the richest and 
most prosperous 
countries of the 
world remains one 
of the most back- 
ward, although 
the Colombians 
themselves talk a 
great deal about 
the high pitch of 
civilization to 
which they have 
attained. Their 
capital city, which 
on account of its 
situation in the 
high Andes has 
been called, not 



REFRESHING FRUIT FOR ALL 
Pineapples and bananas, oranges, lemons and 
limes, breadfruit, guavas and cashews, together 
with many common fruits of temperate zones, fill 
the stalls in Bogotd fmit market 
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LOADING UP THE BOATS WITH THEIR FRAGRANT FREIGHT 
The Colombian, coffee bean is specially appreciated in the American market, about 85 per cent, of 
this commodity exported from Colombia finding its way there and selling readily. These boats 
are being loaded with sacks of coffee at Girardot, and will then be taken down stream till they reach 
the steamers on the Magdalena, which carry their cargo to the great ocean-going crait 

Photo, Emng Galloway 


inaptly, “ the Lhasa of South America,'* 
is esteemed by the natives as the Athens 
of Spanish America, nor without reason, 
for the comparatively small ruling class 
have given themselves up to literary 
pursuits instead of to the commerci^ 
life, and many citizens of Bogota are 
more interested in the varying forms of 
Spanish verse than in the material 
progress of their native land. Con- 
sequently, out of all proportion to the 
population, Colombia takes a high place 
among the Spanish-speaking countries 
in Hispanic literature ; even the mother 
country honours many Colombian men 
of letters. 

If the truth must be told, however, the 
cultured Colombian has been more 
content to discourse in choice Castilian 
about the natural beauties of his country, 
which are incontestable, and the progress 
it is going to make, than to take an 
active and practical part in the realiza- 
tion of that progress. Unlike most of 
the other South American countries, 
Colombia was slow to encourage the 
foreigner to come in with his money and 
bis energy to develop the country. The 


native Indians might well have been 
helped to rise above their present 
degraded condition, and even the 
negroes, who form an unhappy element 
in the population, could have been 
improved by sympathy and education. 
Scarcely anything has been done in these 
directions. Schooling of the elementary 
kind is free, but it is not compulsory, and 
very little of it goes to any but the white 
and to some of the half-white people. 

These people have the usual Spanish- 
American distaste for trade, and indeed 
for enterprise in any shape. Their 
preference is for well-paid official posts, 
where they have security and not much 
to do. Politics is the occupation of the 
more active among them ; the others 
are content to be civil servants. Both 
are a curse to the commimity and a bar 
to the advance of their country either in 
prosperity or in civilization. 

A IVIinister of Finance in 1911 described 
the bureaucracy of Colombia as a “ social 
calamity.” There were far too many 
officials. They were paid better than 
they would have been in private employ, 
and they did far less work than private 
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employers would have required of them. 
Since then reforms have been made and 
there has been some improvement. But 
the “ calamity ” is not yet removed. 

The cutting of the Panama Canal has 
brought great opportunities to Colombia's 
door. The Republic might, if its ruling 
men had been far-seeing and energetic, 
have kept the territory through which 
the Canal runs. They were indignant 
when Panama revolted in 1903, pro- 
claimed its independence, was recognized 
by the United States, and gave the 
Americans the right to make the Canal 
across the isthmus which separated the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. They 
complained with some reason that the 
revolt of Panama was largely the work 



SAVOURIES FOR EPICURES 
They are avocados, or alligator pears, this 
peon is offering for sale in Santa Marta. The 
oily marrow is eaten with lime-juice, spice, 
or pepper and salt 



CHAMPION CHACHAFRUTO 

^ijJ^^^arket gardening is profitable near the towns 
^ of Colombia. This young fellow is justifiably 
proud of the size of his beans, locally Imowu 
as chachafruto 




of Americans. What they did not seem 
to realize was that they might themselves 
have taken part in the great work if they 
had paid more heed to their country’s 
interests and not been so intent upon 
their small political squabbles, which had 
always for their object the personal 
advancement of politicians. 

When Colombia protested against 
what was called the theft of this territury 
by the United States there was a good 
deal of sympathy felt with the complaint. 
What had happened was plain enough, 
Panama revolted against Colombia on 
November 3, 1903. Only fifteen days' 
later the treaty which handed the Canal 
zone over to the United States was 
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INSPECTING HIS WELL-FRUITING PAPAW TREE 
A small ev^green tree, native of S011& America, the papaw is cultivated in Colombia — and hardly 
^ fruit, a dingy orange-coloured oval, sometimes nearly a foot long 
with nesby, gourd-like nnd. Boil^ or pickled, the fruit is eaten as a vegetable, and it also yields the 
proteid-ferment papain, used as a digestive 
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AS PLEASING TO THE EYE AS TO THE PALATE 
Growing in thick clusters over the garden door, the granadillas form a pleasing spectacle. The plant 
is a species of passion-flower, and the blossoms are white and red, giving forth a stoong ^ pui^eat 
scent. The fruit itself is greenish-yellow and attains a diameter of some six mches. The pulp is 
purple in colour, and is sweet and slightly acid to the taste 
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signed at Washington. But the con- 
sidered opinion of the world soon came 
round to approval of the result secured, 
questionable though the means of secur- 
ing it might have been. The world 
needed the Canal. The United States 
Government was ready to build it and 
was sure to make it a competent job. It 
had been talked and written about for a 
great many years, and it looked as if 
Colombia was quite ready to let it go on 
being discussed for another half-century. 


of them, have been immensely widened 
though the capital and other' important 
towns are still peculiarly isolated. 

At the time when the passage quoted 
was written there were scarcely anv 
railways in Colombia. There are not 
more than a few hundred miles of track 
even now. To reach the capital then 
meant a tedious journey on a river 
steamboat, across mountains on mule- 
back or in chairs carried by Indians, 
through desolate regions where the roads 



COFFEE BEANS ON THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR WAY TO THE CONSUMER 
From tlie coffee plantations come long trains of mules bearing the beans, carried in well-filled sacks. 
The convoy seen above is on its way to one of the big warehouses where beans are stored prior to 
export. They are later shipped down the Magdalena, on their way to the port of Santa Marta, 
on the Caribbean Sea, one of several seaports of the trade 
PhotOf Ewing Galloway 


Now it was going to be done. The 
Colombian protest therefore fell fiat. 

How changed was the position of the 
Republic after the isthmus had been 
pierced may be illustrated by a sentence 
from a book about the country published 
in 1887. It was, the writer said, about 
as fax distant by days, if not by miles, 
from New York as the interior of India, 
and quite as diSiciilt to reach.'' Now 
the country, as a whole, has been brought 
quite near to New York and its trading 
prospects, if it chooses to take advantage 


were little more than tracks worn by 
ox-carts and strings of baggage animals. 
Even now one has to face a journey of 
540 miles in a stem-wheel steamer up 
the Lower Magdalena to the falls of 
La Dorada, then a railway stage of 
eighty miles through Andine passes to 
Ambdema, followed by another river 
trip of fifty miles in a still smaller vessel 
along the Upper Magdalena to Girardot, 
and finally a picturesque but fatiguing 
journey of no miles on the Colombia 
National and Sabana- railways in order 
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WITH VERDURE CLAD: A PLANTATION IN THE MOUNTAIN REGION 
Colombia’s principal plantations are in the interior of the country, coffee and palms of niany kinds 
gro^nng luxuriantly on the higher altitudes inland. Peons supply the labour. They are fairly good 
workers, hi\t rather heedless of the morrow and independent of spint, asserting the opinion that to 
earn his oiiVTi living does not make one man the servant of another 
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TUMBLED ASSORTMENT OF EARTHENWARE IN THE BOGOTA MARKET 
Stacks of pots, ewers, dishes, and vessels of all shapes and sizes, fresh from the potter’s wheel, litter 
the ^urtyard of the market. Down the centre runs a narrow cobble path flanked by the goods 
exposed for sale. Here buyer and seller conduct their business, extol the merit of their wares, and 

argue over prices asked or offered 
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PRIZE FRUIT OF A COLOMBIAN GARDEN 
This country of contrasts possesses many high-lying desert tracts 
where nothing flourishes save small wild potatoes, but else- 
where fruits abound in unlimited luxuriance, and this young 
gardener exhibits a basketful of large and luscious berries 


to reach Bogotd (formerly 
Bogota, capital of the 
Chibcha Empire, benignly 
civilized, worshipping gods 
of Mercy, Wisdom, and 
Agriculture). Here the 
President lives and the 
business of the state is 
carried on, although there 
is also a presidential 
palace in the important 
town of Medellin. 

With a climate that is 
described as almost 
ideal ” (wet from March to 
May and from September 
to November, but seldom 
very wet, and dry the rest 
of the year), and with 
freedom from tropical 
diseases, thanks to its high 
situation, nearly 9,000 ft., 

Bogotd might seem to be 
a very pleasant place to 
live in for those who are 
content with a quiet life 
and can provide their own 
amusements. The streets, 
it is true, are ill-paved, but 
they are wide and well 
planted with trees ; the 
buildings are agreeable to 
the eye, mostly in the old 
Spanish style. Scarcely a 
house has more than one 
storey, and a great many 
axe of the bungalow type. 

Their tiled roofs lend them 
a certain picturesqueness, 
and there are many comers which tempt 
one to linger and admire, such as that 
green spot in which the post-office 
stands. 

The situation is magnificent. Above 
the town tower the Guadelupe and 
Montserrato Hills. Many distant peaks 
are visible on a clear day. There is a 
glorious view of the Mesa de Herves, 
which is indeed a table (mesa, Latin 
mensa), for it has a level top from five to 
six miles across, while down its side for 
more than 3,000 ft, hangs a spotless 
white drapery of snow, gleaming like a 
new and shiny table-cloth. Not far from 
Bogotd is a waterfall., which is three 


times the height of Niagara and worthy 
to be compared with the Victoria -Falls 
in Rhodesia. This provides electric 
light and power for Bogota ; Tequen- 
dama is its name. In many respects, 
therefore, this so-called “ Athens of 
South America ” is a desirable place of 
residence in spite of its remoteness and 
of what the Germans would call its 
klein-stadtisch character. But it has a 
worse drawback than these. No one can 
live long in Bogotd without finding out 
the reason for the lethargy the 
inhabitants. The climate is prodilictive 
of energy, but only a small amount of 
energycan be expended with safety. Five 
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hours' work a day is all that can be 
wisely attempted. Those who try to do 
more, those who work very hard even 
during that limited time, soon find their 
nerves giving them trouble. A large 
amount of sleep appears to be necessary, 
though many who go there are for their 
first few nights unable to sleep. 

The streets are, as a rule, deserted at 
night. The only sounds which break the 
stillness are the whistles of the policemen, 
who are obliged to sound them, whenever 
an alarm goes off in the centre of the 
town, to show that they are awake. 
The police are oiily on duty at night and 
they do not have a great deal to do then, 
though they are provided with lassoes 
for the catching of runaway offenders, 
and with revolvers as well. Even the 
pianos which are to be found in all 
houses of any pretension to style are 
seldom heard at night, and if there is 
music in public it is early over. Music 
is a favourite diversion with the Colom- 
bians ; and as we have seen, they are 
also noted for the prevalence of literary 
ambition among them. 

Politics and the Press 

The number of those described as 
"'men of letters " is surprising ; almost 
everyone appears to have written either 
in prose or poetry. Yet the newspapers 
are mostly disappointing. They are 
political organs, devoted to the interest 
of this or that politician. They do not 
show the wide sweep of acquaintance 
with world affairs which is a feature of 
so many South American journals. 

The Colombian constitution was 
copied from that of the United States, 
but the Colombians have had for a long 
time a much warmer feeling towards the 
French than towards their North 
American neighbours. The educated 
among them speak French, as a rule, as 
well as Spanish ; their fashions and 
luxuries come from France. The North 
Americans are disliked for their 
" abrupt " manners and for the conduct 
of their Government over Panamd. But 
there was little substance in the Federal 
versus Central controversy which ■ pro- 
duced the Civil War of 1899-1903. The 
real dispute between the two parties was 


as to which should be in office. The 
Liberals were ready to attack the Church 
because the Church did its best to keep 
them out of office. The Conservatives 
supported it for the same reason. 
Neither cared very deeply about religion 
or had any real enthusiasm for tolerance. 

Bad Manners Breed Bad Feeling 

In any case the toleration for other 
sects is sufficiently wide so far as public 
wwship is concerned. Once there was 
reported in the American newspapers an 
attack on the houses of Protestants in 
Bogotd, and hard things were said about 
fanaticism. But the cause of the ill- 
feeling was discovered to be the behaviour 
of some Protestant foreigners, ill-bred, 
offensive persons who sat in a balcony 
watching the Corpus Christi procession 
and refused to take off their hats when 
the sacred Host was carried by them. 
This was especially foolish in Colombia, 
for there even the men go to church as a 
rule, which is not the case in most South 
American countries. 

The politicians being w’hat they are, 
a good many people say that what 
Colombia needs is a strong ruler of the 
Porfirio Diaz type. She had one for a 
time when President Reyes (1904-1909) 
was in powder. He was dictatorial in his 
methods. In some departments he did 
good. But he did not make himself 
either sufficiently feared or sufficiently 
popular. He was the only president 
upon whose life an attempt had ever 
been made, and he was forced in the end 
to leave the country, saying bitterly 
that he had had enough of a people who 
w'ould neither govern themselves nor 
let anyone govern them. 

Relics of Old Pirate Days 

For a long time after Spanish America 
became independent of Spain, Colombia 
was united with Venezuela and Ecuador. 
It had been one of the favourite Spanish 
colonies and had a particularly hard 
fight for its freedom. Although it is 
called after Columbus, it was not 
discovered by him, but by Alonso de 
Ojeda, one of the greatNiavigator's 
companions. The Spaniards took away 
shipments of gold and sUver for a great 
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STREET (N THE REGION OF BANANAS: RIO FRIO 

The banana trees on the right indicate the re^on in which the small town of Rio Frio is situated. In 
this part of North Colombia immense banana plantations are cultivated and the fruit is carried to 
Santa Marta by a railroad especially constructed for the purpose. The Aruacos of the Santa Marta 
heights, more civilized than many of Colombia’s wild tribes, take an important- part in the industry 
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RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE IN THE UPLANDS OF COLOMBIA 

The conditions of the country roads are such that motors or heavy traffic find them for the most part 
impassable* Mules, donke^ and oxen are the burden-bearers and tread the difficult tracks with 
sure-footed ease. Land travel among the uplands of the Republic has to be done on mule-back or 
in jolting ox-wagons and is an experience whose aching pains outweigh its pleasures 
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rriaiiy years, and the fortifications with 
which they defended the port of Carta- 
gena can still be seen ; it was necessary 
to build these to keep off the attacks of 
pirates in search of precious cargoes. 
One such pirate, who is said to have tried 
to raid Cartagena, was Sir Francis 
Drake ! Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the attempt was made to 
start a Scottish colony at Darien. This 
was the scheme of William Paterson, 
the founder of the Bank of England, 
and it came to disaster largely on account 
of the climate. 

Colombia, which is the fourth largest 
of the South American States, has the 
usual three climates of Central and 
South America. Its coasts, which are 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
are hot and unhealthy. In its mountain 
regions the sun is tempered by the snows 
of the high peaks, which send down cool 
airs. Then there is a third region con- 
sisting partly of forests and partly of 
green prairies, which would pasture 


millions of cattle if that industry Were 
to be taken up. The forest areas are 
uninhabited except by savage Indians ; 
not all of them have yet been even 
explored. The forests have not, how- 
ever, been so much of a misfortune to 
Colombia as her mountain ranges, which 
have separated the people into small 
communities cut off from one another, 
and made railway building very difficult. 

This difficulty might have been more 
rapidly overcome if Colombian govern- 
ments had behaved with such probity 
as to win the confidence of investors. 
Unfortunately they have frequently 
defaulted in their pa^inent of interest 
on loans, and they have also been 
engaged in many disputes with foreigners 
who have tried to open up the country. 
For example, it is still not clear whether 
the Colombian Government has the 
right to purchase for £400,000 the under- 
taking of an English railway company, 
the Santa Marta, when it is completed. 
This uncertainty has prevented the 



OLD STONE FOUNTAIN IN A COLOMBIAN PLAZA 
If it could speak it would narrate many a strange tale of stirring scenes enacted in its vicinity, for 
Cundinamarca has played an important part in Colombian history. The whitewashed convent, 
terminating in the little church, forms a picturesque background. Tbe religion of the Republic 
of Colombia is Roman Catholicism. Tolerance is extended to all others, so far as they conform to 
the law and to the gaieral precepts of Christian morality 
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THE CATHEDRAL FRONTING THE PLAZA BOLfvAR IN COLOMBIA’S CAPITAL 

This chief plaza of Bogota is named after Bolivar, the famous general and statesman, whose statue — 
a fine work in bronze — is its chief ornament. The town possesses the beautiful old Spanish 
cathedral, seen above, and, among other notable buildings, a university, library, and observatory’, 
but the lack of easy communications vdth surrounding lands has hampered its prosperity, and the 
three railway schemes taken in hand are still incomplete 

railway from being finished for a long not be much room for moral indignation 
time past. All that is operated is a in Europe. The terms on which the 
section used for the conveyance of early loans were granted to the Republic 
bananas to the coast. To complete the were as dishonest as could be. The 
line would cost a million sterling, financial houses which arranged them 
Naturally the company will not lay out acted like the worst kind of fraudulent 
this amount if they are to be forced to money-lenders. The Republic did not 
sell for less than half the cost as soon as receive more than a percentage of the 
the line is ready for traffic. sum for w;hich its inhabitants were made 

When the construction of a complete liable. Large slices were taken off for 
railway system is taken in hand, it will commission, for brokerage, and other 
have to be planned from the beginning, charges, and part had to be accepted in 
The short lines which exist already can merchandise instead of in money, 
be of little help towards a scheme for Yet finance has always been the weak 
opening up the country as a whole, point of Colombian governments. Their 
They are all detached pieces. Trunk paper money sank, for a variety of 
lines do not exist. Whether they would reasons, to a value deplorably low. The 
pay if they were brought into existence doUar came to be worth no more than a 
is not altogether certain, so it may be a cent or so. That is to say, a note of 
long time before the money is subscribed which the face value was two shillings 
to start their construction. Faith in had only the purchasing power of a 
Colombia as a field for investment must halfpenny. Thus it was common enough 
be recreated first. to pay a hundred dollars for a modest 

It may be admitted that the defaults meal and thousands for a suit of clothes, 
in payment of interest on loans have been The experience which came to Germany 
rather the result of misfortune than of and Austria alter the Great War had been 
deliberate dishonesty. Even if the habitual in Colombia for many 3^ears. 
latter had been the cause, there would This has been improved along with 
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much else, and now that the Panama 
Canal has brought the country into .. 
closer touch with civilization it may be 
expected to mend its ways in all direc- 
tions. Unless further rich deposits of 
precious metals should be discovered 
(which is not unlikely), it will never be a 
land of more than moderate prosperity, 
but it can supply several commodities 
of which the world stands in need. 
Coffee is its largest export. It could 
increase very largely its shipments of 
hides for leather and of rubber. Besides 
gold and silver, it supplies the European 
and North American markets with 
platinum and with the finest emeralds 
that are procurable anywhere. These 


are found in limestone. Indian opera- 
tives are clever at working the steel bars 
pointed at one end with which the 
limestone is broken up so that the 
calcite in which the emeralds are 
embedded may be detached. Great 
care must be taken to avoid breaking 
the stones themselves. 

The skill with which the Indians 
handle the bars, using just the amount 
of force necessary and no more, proves 
that they can be trained to use their 
intelligence. It is an English company 
which employs them. They make 
contracts to work for three months at a 
time, and during that period they do not 
leave the mine compounds. Work goes 



BUSINESS CORNER AND PLAYGROUND IN SANTA FE DE BOGOTA 
At this evening hour the usually busy market-street is deserted, save for the childish figures at 
play on its rugged surface. The long’ shop “windows are shut and barred, but on the'mbrrow 
they vdll be- opened at an early hour and-fiUed with tempting wares, for Bogota is the' chief town of 
fgloipbia, -and c^n display choice goods from America, B4t^n, an4 seyer^ E^rop^ap coiwtn'es- 
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on night and day, but the 
workers have no objection 
to this. They are well 
treated, and they respond 
^bv doing their best. 

» The Colombian Indian, 
general, is ready to 
X^dertake the heaviest 
toil with patience and 
surprising immunity from 
fatigue. He is docile 
and a lover of peace. 
“ Naturally civil, kind- 
hearted and hospitable ” 
is the description given by 
one w'ho was American 
Minister to the Republic. 
He loves his patch of 
land. Something of those 
qualities implanted by 
Nature has been effaced, 
or at any rate overlaid by 
the brutality of man, but 
enough remains to show 
w^hat the Indians might 
be. They are capable of 
warm affection in family 
relations. If they are 
timid and suspicious it is 
because they have good 
reason to fear and distrust 
the w^hite man. 

Of course these Indians 



DEFT AND DAINTY FACTORY GIRL OF BOGOTA 


are sunerstitious * thev The town of Bogota possesses many a modem establishment 
are superstiuous , tney up-to-date equipment, and in the light and airy hygienic 

love tne processional part laboratory of a well-known Spanish firm this pretty Colombian 
of religion J they believe may be seen at her work of preparing small packing-cases 


implicitly the most absurd tales, such as 
that about the finely carved marble pulpit 
in Cartagena Cathedral, This, it is 
related, was sent by a Pope as a present 
to the faithful people of the port 
between two and three hundred years 
ago. On the voyage out the ship which 
carried it was boarded by pirates, who 
threw it over the side as they had no 
use for such burdensome booty. The 
pulpit, however, refused to sink, and 
when the pirates had cleared off it was 
hauled into the ship again. 

Unfortunately a second lot' of pirates 
made their appearance, and this time.- 
the ship was set on fire. Down it went, 
with everything in it, excepting the 
pulpit. This .floated as before, and 
beached itgelf near Cartagena as if it 


knew quite well where to go. On the 
beach it remained for many years, until 
an enterprising sea-captain about to sail 
for Spain thought he might as well take 
it to Spain and sell it there. This notion 
came to the knowledge of the Archbishop 
of Cartagena (it was apparently the first 
he had heard of the pulpit’s arrival), and 
he informed the captain that it was the 
property of the cathedral. In spite of 
this the captain got the pulpit aboard 
and set sail. The Archbishop pursued 
him with a curse so terrible that im- 
mediately a storm arose and the vessel 
j was lost with aU hands. But the 
unsinkable pulpit floated back to Carta- 
gena, and this time was picked up and 
placed in the cathedral where it belonged. 
Such stories a3 that the v Indians 
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believe to this day, but, on the whole, 
the Roman Catholic mission priests have 
done good work among the natives. The 
regular priesthood, which is largely 
composed of half-breeds, is less highly 
spoken of. Some attribute the poorness 
of the educational system to the Church, 
which by the Constitution is given a 
good de^ of power in this department. 
Education, it is laid down, must be 

organized and directed in accordance 
with the Catholic religion.'' 

Sad Results of an Evil System 

Of the negroes, originally imported 
from Africa to do work which was too 
heav^" for the native inhabitants, the 
American Minister already quoted from 
wrote that they were “ idle, vain, 
superstitious, cruel, cunning and brutal." 
A heavy indictment 1 Few people who 
know them have any good word to say 
for them. They were imported as slaves 
to make the Spaniards rich. No effort 
was ever spent on trying to civilize them. 
Now that they are free from control 
those consequences appear which might 
have been foreseen. They dwell for the 
most part in the hotter and more 
unhealthy regions, but the heat and the 
unliealthiness seem to agree with them. 
They do as little work as they need. 
Morals they have none, and their habits 
are impleasant, to say the least. Yet, as 
experience has shown elsewhere, the 
African negro can be led upwards in 
the scale of human development and 
can be made a useful citizen and a self- 
respecting man. 

Mosquitoes, Mud, and Alligators 

The unhealthiness mentioned, which 
prevails over large areas, is due chiefly 
to the damp heat of the river regions 
and to the mosquitoes which carry the 
germs of disease. On the Magdalena 
river they are of specially stalwart 
build and fierce in proportion. It is told 
how a swarm of them which had driven 
a river steamer's crew below decks, 
followed the men down and tried to 
burst in the cabin doors 1 If that story 
must be set beside the tale of the pulpit, 
there is no doubt that the mosquitoes 
have sometimes so maddened cattle on^ 


board the steamers as to make them 
jump into the stream. 

The Magdalena, the -chief river in the 
Republic, is full of mud and alligators. 
The alligators lie so thick along the 
banks that travellers are told it is 
possible to w^alk for miles on their backs 
without touching earth. The river is 
difficult to navigate because of the 
numbers of sandbanks in its course 
which frequently shift their shape or 
position and cause the steamers to run 
aground. Tourists do not welcome any 
lengthening of the voyage, for the food 
is very bad and the dirt disgusting. The 
boats are like those on the Mississippi, 
described by Dickens in " Martin 
Chuzzlevdt." They bum wood fuel, and 
tie up for hours sometimes in order to 
take it on board. Yet travellers have 
been known to wish themselves back 
even upon the river steam-boats after a 
short experience of land travel away 
from the railroad. 

Penitential Progress Overland 

In bumping ox-carts on rough tracks* 
or on mule-back up and down moun- 
tains. they think with regret of the 
smoothness of river transport. Their 
aching bodies yearn for the dolce far 
niente of the chair on deck, shaded from 
the sun. By some the variety and the 
vicissitudes of such travel are foimd 
amusing. They enjoy the company at 
out-of-the-way inns, the strange charac- 
ters they meet in them, the open-air 
life, the beauty of the changing scene. 
Where there are no villages, rest-houses 
for travellers are kept up. These are 
dirty, but their shelter is accepted 
gratefully when there is no other 
available. 

Near the mouth of the Magdalena 
river is Puerto Colombia, which disputes 
with Cartagena the honour of being the 
chief port of the country. That place 
was once held firmly by Cartagena, until 
it was superseded by BaxranquiUa, some 
distance up the river. To-day Barran- 
quiUa is the chief river port, and has a 
railway to Puerto Colombia. A descrip- 
tion of Savanilla, from which Puerto 
Colombia is an offshoot, written some 
thirty years ago, shows how small its 
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COLOMBIAN TOREADORS IN THE RING AT ST. ANA, TOLIMA 
The bull-fight, the national sport of the Spaniard, is no unusual sight in the department of Tolima, 
and never fails to draw together a large throng of enthusiastic spectators from the Spanish and 
Indian communities. It is the favourite diversion of many of the workers in the far-famed Tolima 
gold mines, and no great holiday would be deemed complete which had not witnessed this spectacle 

Photo, Edvi'in Edwards 


beginnings were. It was then a desolate 
spit of sand, uninhabited save for a 
colony of longshoremen, boatmen and 
roustabouts,’’ who swarmed “ like so 
many animals in filthy huts built of 
palm leaves,” and exchanged the money 
they earned for wine in the disreputable 
saloons, " Murder is frequent among 
them,” the description went on, ” and 
fighting their chief amusement.” 

All that belongs to the past, and the 
change which has been brought to pass 
there may be typical of a change that 
will come over the Republic as a whole 
now that it is in closer touch with the 
United States and with Europe. It has 
a broad basis of resources on which to 


build, and as its future prospects expand, 
so wiU a Colombian nation be formed. 
This will be, in the opinion of those who 
know the country weU, a mixture of 
Spanish and Indian. There is no race 
barrier in the Republic. No one is 
ashamed of being a mestizo (half- 
breed). Most of these are labourers, 
small fanners, fishermen, domestic 
servants, artisans or shopkeepers. But 
many are found among the lawyers, 
doctors and business men. The number 
of families with an unmixed Spanish 
descent is small and grows smaller. The 
new race is in process of formation. 
How it will turn out must be doubtful 
for a century or two. 
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Colombia 

II. The Republic’s Long Fight for Freedom 

By F. Loraine Petre 

Author of “The Republic of Colombia,” etc. 


S panish settlements at Santa Marta 
and Cartagena, on the northern coast 
of what is now the Republic of 
Colombia, were founded early in the six- 
teenth centurv- ; but it was not till 1536 
that Gonzalo' Jimenez de Quesada set 
forth southwards. A year later, Ke 
reached the plateau of Bogota with only 
170 followers out of the 1,000 with whom 
he had left Santa Marta. The rest had 
perished in the swamps of the IVIagdalena 
valley, from disease or the attacks of wild 
beasts and wilder savages. For nearly 
three centuries the history of the Kingdom 
of New Granada, as Quesada called his 
conquest in memory of his Spanish birth- 
place, differs only in detail from that of the 
other Spanish- American colonies. 

The native population, less civilized and 
more submissive than Mexicans or Peru- 
vians, were never a source of anxiety after 
their first subjugation. Treated virtually 
as a slave by his conquerors, made to work 
in conditions fatal to his health, the native 
Indian found his lot only slightly amelio- 
rated by the introduction of the African 
slave to take his place on work which spelt 
death for him. Both these classes counted 
for nothing with the temporary Spanish 
administrators, generally men sent out 
from the mother country, who looked 
forward to returning to Europe, after a few 
years of exile, enriched by the spoil of the 
countries for the benefit of which they 
were supposed to work. 

Spain’s Vicious Colonial Policy 

The home Government professed, and 
perhaps felt, great interest in and affection 
for its new subj ects, and sent out a steady 
stream of orders and laws designed to 
provide for their spiritual and bodily 
welfare. Of the former the Inquisition, of 
the latter the viceroys, captains-general, 
presidents, and their subordinates were 
the curators — ^not a satisfactory agency in 
either case. Both were too far away in 
time and space to be controlled from Spain, 
■and an administrator of a colony, if called 
to account for his stewardship, could rely 
on impunity, provided he could claim 
credit for ample remittances of treasure 
and strict attention to Spain’s commercial 
policy. 

But there was another class from which 
the revolt against Spain eventually pro- 
ceeded. The Creoles, descendants of the 
original Conquistadores or of other domi- 
cile immigrants, were sometimes of pure 


Spanish descent, more often the offspring 
of intermarriages or illicit connexions with 
the native population. They were, by 
law, eligible for the highest administrative 
posts ; in practice, all the plums of the 
military and civil sendees fell to the 
officials from Spain and their hangers-on. 

Naturally, the Creole hated the Spanish 
official, who repaid hatred \vith contempt. 
Both Spaniard and Creole oppressed the 
Indian who, when he found himself com- 
pelled by circumstances to side with one or 
the other, was only swayed in his choice by 
personal or local considerations. The 
narrow and selfish colonial policy of Spain 
aimed at extracting from the New World 
every possible ounce of gold and silver, of 
cotton and wool, and other things which 
she did not herself produce. At the same 
time, by suppressing every industr}^ such 
as weaving .or viticulture, which could 
compete with her own, she sought to 
create a dumping ground for her own 
surplus products. 

Bolivar’s Dream and Disillusionment 

It must be clearly understood that when 
revolt at last came, it was the movement, 
not of the Indians or the slaves, but of the 
Creoles. Discontent with the rule of Spain 
was rife when the successful revolt of the 
British North American colonies held out 
the first hopes of throwing off the yoke. 
The country, indeed, was ripe for rebellion, 
but the Creoles, unlike the North American 
colonists, had much to learn before they 
were fitted to bear the responsibilities of 
self-government. A few half-hearted insur- 
rections in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century were easily subdued. With the 
crippling of Spain by Napoleon's action 
came the Creoles’ opportunity. The first 
serious attempts to throw off the yoke in 
New Granada occurred in 1810 ; but it 
took nearly ten years of alternate victory 
and defeat, of massacring and being 
massacred, before Simon Bolivar, passing 
the Andes from Venezuela, finally broke 
the Spanish power at the battle of Boyaca, 
August 7, 1819. 

At one time the Liberator thought he 
had succeeded in uniting in one vast 
republic of Colombia the territories now 
constituting the states of Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. But before he 
died, Venezuela and Ecuador had broken 
away, and even the presidency of Colombia 
had slipped from his hands. He died 
uttering despairing prognostications of the 
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fate of the countries for which he had 
sacrificed his fortune and his life. They 
were not far wide of the truth ; for the 
next three-quarters of a century is filled by 
a succession of civil wars, waged nominally 
for constitutional reforms, really, in the 
majority of cases, by rival candidates for 
power and personal aggrandisement. 

In 1831 Santander succeeded the Libera- 
tor, and in 1832 a new constitution was 
framed. The state became the Republic of 
New Granada, a loose federation of pro vinces 
endowed with extensive powers of self- 
government. Santander’s popularity soon 
waned, largely owing to his having honestly 
accepted for his state a fair share of the 
debt of Bolivar’s greater Colombia. He 
was unable to secure the succession of his 
proteg6 Obando to the presidency, and up 
to 1841 civil war raged, ending in the 
triumph of Mosquera, who had been 
elected Santander’s successor. A new 
constitution was framed in 1843, in 
accordance with Mosquera’s views. When 
at last Obando succeeded in getting himself 
elected, there w^as a fresh constitution in 
1853, which recognized the right of 
secession by the provinces, a right which 
had already been temporarily assumed by 
several of them. It was again exercised by 
Panama and Antioquia in 1856 for a time. 

Friction with Panama 

The conservatives, led by Ospino the 
lawyer, now had a short tenure of of&ce, 
but were ejected in 1859 by a rebellion 
promoted by Mosquera the soldier. Of 
course, there was a new constitution, and 
this time the name of the state was changed 
to the United States of Colombia. 
Mosquera, having 
put down an insur- 
rection in which the 
aid of Ecuador had 
been called in by 
the insurgents, en- 
tered on his last 
presidential term 
in 1864, was im- 
peached by Con- 
gress, and banished. 

Fighting still went 
on for a time, es- 
pecially in Panama, 
and then followed 
some years of very 
necessary peace 
under Presidents 
S a 1 g a r , Murillo, 

Perez, Parra, and 
Trujillo. Under the 
first of these the 
first treaty in con- 
nexion with the 
Panamd Canal was 
concluded with 
the U.S.A. 


During the next ten years,, the chief 
figure in the presidential chair was Rafael 
Nunez, -who occupied it for three terms. 
He had to suppress several revolts, which 
broke out when his supporters, who had 
elected him in his absence, believing him 
to be a liberal, discovered that he had, in 
the meanwhile, changed his views. On the 
plea that his health‘ would not stand 
residence in Bogota, most of his last 
presidency was spent in Cartagena, the 
government at Bogota being carried on by 
his deputies. He was responsible for the 
new constitution of 1886, which reduced 
the sovereign states of the Republic to the 
status of departments of a centralized 
republic, and once more, for the last time 
so far, renamed the state the Republic of 
Colombia. 

Canal Complications Settled 

Nunez died in 1895, was succeeded 
by Caro, his deputy at Bogota. His 
successor, the aged conservative San 
Clemente, was deposed by his vice- 
president, Marroquin, and died in confine- 
ment. A fresh revolt against IMarroquin 
broke out in 1900 and lasted till 1903. 
There was much fighting on the Isthmus of 
Panama, which induced the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain to land marines to protect 
their nationals. On November 3, 1903, 
Panama seceded and declared its independ- 
ence. The part played by the U.S.A. in 
this revolt is mixed up with all the com- 
plicated negotiations between the U.S.A., 
jM. de Lesseps and his successors, and 
Colombia, regarding the Panama Canal. 
It is said that the commander of - the 
Colombian troops on the isthmus w^as 
induced to ship 
them on a British 
steamer, and, when 
he repented him of 
his treason, found 
his return to the 
shore barred by 
American troops. 
Colombia has al- 
ways maintained 
that America was 
mainly responsible 
for the secession 
which, at any rate, 
enabled her to get 
the Canal question 
settled to her satis- 
faction. 

When President 
Marroquin’s term 
ended, in 1904, he 
was succeeded by 
General Rafael 
Reyes, who prompt- 
ly dissolved a hos- 
tile Congress, and 
propounded a new 
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constitution to the Constituent Assembly, 
which he summoned in 1905. Under this, 
though the presidential term was fixed at 
four years, Reyes himself was installed for 
ten. He appeared to be virtually a 
dictator ; but opposition soon commenced, 
and an attempt to assassinate him was 
made in 1906. By 1909, finding the 
opposition too strong, he retired to 
Europe, leaving his understudy, J . 
Holguin, in charge till Congress could be 
assembled to elect a successor. Their 
choice fell on General Valencia, who was 
elected for one year only. After him the 
presidents have been Carlos Restrepo, 
1910-14 ; ]os 6 Vicente Concha^ 1914-18 ; 
and Marco Fedel Suarez. ‘ y 

One of the questions which, since the 
emancipation, has always threatened 
external trouble, is that of the boundaries 
of Colombia on the side of Venezuela, 
Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. More than 
once there had been talk of reconstituting 
the greater Colombia of Bolivar, which 
would, of course, have solved the difficulty 
with Venezuela and Ecuador. But the 
negotiations fell through, owing to the 
objections raised by the two last-named 
republics. In 1883 an agreement was 
come to, referring the case between 
Colombia and Venezuela to the arbitration 
of the King of Spain, whose decision was 
promulgated in 1891. The rival claims of 
Colombia and Brazil to territory about the 
head waters of the Amazon and its 


tributaries are still unsettled. In the case of 
Peru, attempts have been made to come to an 
agreement, and in that of Ecuador a treaty 
Qn the subject has actually been signed. 

Ever since Panama seceded in 1903, 
'negotiations had been going on with the 
U.S.A. Colombia, as stated, attributed 
the^ secession of Panama to American 
action, and maintained that she could have 
recovered her lost province, had not the 
U.S.A. stood in the W’ay and prohibited 
invasion by sea, practically the only way of 
reaching Panama. America has offered 
the following terms in full satisfaction : A 
payment of 5, 000, 000 in five yearly 
instalments of £1,000,000 each ; Colombia 
to be allowed free passage through the 
Panama Canal for warships, troops, and 
w-ar material ; coal, oil, and marine salt, 
produced in Colombia for home consump- 
tion, also to be allowed free passage. The 
last two offers would bring the Pacific 
provinces into communication with Bogota, 
from w’hich the^^ are separated by the great 
range of the Central Cordillera. 

Several years of internal and external 
peace have undoubtedly enabled Colombia 
to make great strides, and to attract to her 
some of the capital which is so badly 
needed for opening out her internal com- 
munications and the vast mineral and 
agricultural resources which she possesses. 
It is to be hoped that political stability, 
based on unselfish patriotism, may ensure 
the continuance of peace and progress. 


COLOMBIA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country 

Occupies north-west comer of South America, 
bordered east by Venezuela and Brazil, on south 
by Ecuador and Peru. Area about 440,850 square 
miles. Coastline on Caribbean Sea and Pacific 
Ocean about 3,000 miles, with good harbours. 
Comitry is within tropics ; startling contrasts of 
altitude, climate, character and products, between 
Andean region (Western, Central, and Eastern 
Cordilleras), roughly parallel to Pacific Coast and 
immense plains stretching eastward into regions 
of the Orinoco and Amazon. Southern part of 
Andean system has highest peaks (Mount Huila, 
18,600 ft.). Independence of Panama (dealt with 
separately), formally recognized in 1921. Popula- 
tion about 5 » 850,000, mainly of Spanish, African, 
and_ Indian origin ; pure whites about one-fifth ; 
Indian half-breeds more than half. 

Government and Constitution 

Republic consists of fourteen departments, 
three intendencies, and six commissaries, under 
President elected for four years, with Congres:^ 
(Senate of thirty-four elected for four years and 
House of Representatives of ninety-two members 
elected for two years). 

Defence 

Army service compulsory for from one to one 
and a half years. Peace effective about 6,000 ; 
war effective about 50,000. No navy. 

Commerce and Industries 

Coffee plant, fig and cinchona trees flourish in 
temperate zone ; rice, cacao, sugar cane, bananas, 
yams, tobacco, indigo, cotton, caoutchouc, 
vegetable ivory, medicinal ‘ plants, r^ins, dye 
woods in hot region. Rubber tree grows wild. 
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Large crops of potatoes, grain and leguminous 
plants raised in cold region. Much of soil fertile ; 
wealth of iron, copper, lead, platinum, coal, 
sulphur, zinc, antimony, gold,' silver, and precious 
stones, but land and minerals little developed. 
Petroleum exists. Cattle raising extensive in 
temperate zone. Panamfi hat industry of growing 
importance. Exports (largely coffee, hides, 
bananas, rubber, gold, silver, platinum) valued in 
1920 at £14,074,349 ; imports (foodstuffs, drugs, 
metals, cotton goods), £18,845,054, External 
trade mainly with U.S.A. and Great Britain. 
Monetary unit, gold dollar equal to one-fifth of 
pound sterling. Metric system adopted in 1857. 

Communications 

Railway mileage about 900T Inland traffic 
mmnly by river. Magdalena navigable for 900 
mil^, tributaries affording some 200 miles in 
addition. Government telegraph lines, about 
13,640 miles. 

Religion and Education 

State religion Roman Catholic, but other faiths 
permitted. Primary education free but not 
compulsory. Educational establishments include 
5,300 primary schools with 337,300 pupils ; 
seventy-three secondary schools with 7,300 pupils ; 
twenty-eight professional schools with 2,780 pupils, 
thirty-five art and trade schools with 1,600 pupils ; 
and universities of Bogota, Medellin, Cartagena, 
Popayan, Pasto. 

Chief Towns 

Bogota, capital (population about 160,000), 
Barranquilla (64,540), Manizales (43,200), Carta- 
gena (51,380), Medelhn '(79,140), Cali (45i8oo), 
Bucaramanga (24,900), Cucuta (29,490). 
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“BETTER BUILD SCHOOL-ROOMS FOR THE BOY THAN CELLS AND GIBBETS FOR THE MAN 

;ducation is taken very seriously in Costa Rica, and school attendance is not only legally compulsory, but is actually enforced in all but the very remote cLstng^. 
“here are numerous good primary schools and a few good secondary schools for both boys and girls, besides a training college for teachers in tne capital, ror 

students of exceptional promise there are State scholarships tenable at European universities 
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Costa Rica 

1. A Rich Land & a Contented People 

By Hamilton Fyfe 

Author of “The Real Mexico/’ etc. 


S CENICALLY and climatically, 
Costa Rica, discovered in 1502 
by Columbus on his fourth and 
last voyage, may be considered one of 
the most suitable of the Caribbean 
states for European settlement. Tropical 
forests and savannahs, picturesque 
mountain-chains, a number of rapid 
yet navigable rivers, and a generdly 
healthy climate, combine to render this 
small Central American republic ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The mountains 
do not form a continuous chain ; they 
are divided into two main groups, north- 
west and south-east, the former including 
the volcanoes Irazd, Turrialba, Baba, 
and Paos. From their destructive 
peaks have issued 
at different 
periods appalling 
eruptions, the last 
as recently as 
1910. More than 
one half of the 
superficial area of 
Costa Rica, lying 
between 2,900 ft. 
and 6,825 ft. above 
the sea, is covered 
with virgin forests 
of valuable timber 
and vegetation so 
dense that it is 
almost impossible 
toenter theinterior 
except by way of 
the rivers. 

Struck by its 
fertility and by the 
variety of its 
profuse vegetation, 

Columbus, when he 
sailed along its 
Atlantic shore, 
named it the Rich 
Coast. No one has 
ever disputed the 


fitness of the title. The great explorer 
named also what is now the chief port 
on the Atlantic shore of the republic. He 
called it Puerto de Limon, from the 
limes which he saw growing. Landing 
there from the steamer, the \isitor sees 
a town consisting mostly of shacks 
and bamboo huts, with wharves, ware- 
houses, railway workshops and sidings, 
all presenting a busy appearance. 

Beyond the area of human occupation 
spread sw^amps and forest, filled with 
tropical trees, flowers, orchids, and birds, 
while deep within the jungle lurk deadly 
snakes and stealthy jaguars. It is an 
unhealthy place, and when the train 
carrying one away towards the 
chief centres of 
population on the 
slope towards the 
Pacific clears the 
tropical zone and 
begins to climb the 
mountain range 
between the two 
oceans, one feels 
relief from ever- 
present danger and 
fills one’s lungs 
contentedly with 
the fresh air of the 
hills. 

The Atlantic 
shore is, however, 
the only region of 
Costa Rica which 
has a really bad 
climate. * The 
country has 
been called the 
healthiest tropical 
region in the New 
World, On the 
high plateau which 
occupies the whole 
of the interior, the 
weather resembles 



SUNSHINE IN HER HEART 
Mi.xed blcxxj,^ Spanish and West Indian, runs in 
this Costa Rican girl’s veins. To the one strain 
she owes her charming grace and to the other 
her sunny good temper 
Photo, Publishers* Photo Serotce 
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THATCH RESIDENCE OF THE CHIEF OF THE TALAMANCAS 
The scattered Indian tribes of the Atlantic forest zone of Costa Rica are grouped together in a single 
family under the name of Talamanca. Their numbers, greatly reduced in recent years, are now 
estimated at about 3,000. They made such a stubborn resistance against their Spanish conquerors 
that history records them as having fought “ with greater valour than any other nation of the Indies ” 

Phcto, H. Wimnier 


perpetual spring in some latitude where 
spring means hot days and pleasantly 
cool nights. At San Jose, the capital, 
the mercury in a Fahrenheit thermometer 
never falls below 60, and does not often 
rise above 80 degrees. The houses have 
no fireplaces ; if you wanted an overcoat 
there, it would have to be sent out to you. 

The town of San Jose lies in a rich and 
charming valley between high moun- 
tains. The geological nature of the 
country is impressed on you at once 
when you are told that eight volcanoes 
can be seen among them. From one or 
other of these smoke is pretty sure to be 
gently drifting in the clear, calm air. It 
is not often that they show more active 
signs of life, but the inhabitants are glad 
to see the smoke ; indeed, if they did 
not see it, they would fear the worst. 
The belief is that underground fires and 
gases find a vent so long as any of the 
craters acts as a chimney ; if the 
chimneys got stopped up there would be 
a fearful rending of the earth's surface. 
Because of the risk of such disasters the 
houses of the Costa Ricans are usually 
of one storey, at most of two, and many 
are built stiH with light mud walls, 
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though red brick is becoming more 
common. 

Cartago, the old capital, was three 
times destroyed by earthquakes, the last 
time in 1910. It lies higher than San 
Jose, and has an even better climate for 
those whose hearts are not affected by 
altitude. The slopes of the mountain 
above it are like those of a Scottish 
moor. The railway from Puerto Limdn 
to the Pacific port, Punta Arenas, runs 
through Cartago after leaving the 
capital. Another port, Boca del Toro, 
has been created by enterprise and 
ingenuity out of a swamp. For many 
months sea-water was pumped over the 
swamp, and within a year the sand and 
shells which came through the pipe from 
the sea formed a hard, white surface, on 
which a town was built, and in which 
trees and flowers flourish. 

Such transformations are unusual in 
the Central American states, and this 
surprises those who know the Costa 
Ricans weU, since they are not famous 
for their energy. Yet, by comparison 
with most of their neighbours, they make 
a good showing. Their trade in coffee, 
for example, has greatly increased. In 
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2850, when this product began to be of Costa Rica — bananas, for instance 

known, especial!}^ in France and England, must be given to the American and 
for its excellent flavour, only fourteen British planters w’ho moved into the 
million pounds w’ere exported. In a Republic from the United States and the 
quarter of a century that quantity wns West Indies. The land was wisely 
neaiiy trebled, and now it has gone veiy offered on very easy terms, which 
far beyond that. benefited the country as much as the 

A good deal of the credit for the settlers ; they improved methods of 
development of this and other resources cultivation and sending to market, and 



• SOCIETY BELLES OF COSTA RICA»S CAPITAL 

to 1:« “ the healtliiest country in the New World, and, judguagr from the appearance 
of tne^ handsome gijrls of its capital, San Jos6, the climate deserves its reputation, ^cept for 
nort interva^San Jos6 has he^ the capital for the last hundred years, the seat of govemm^t 
navmg been transfeored from Cartago because of the eruptions of its volcanic neiglSour Iraid 

Photo, PitbUskers* Ph(^o Service 
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WEST INDIAN WORKERS IN A BANANA-PACKING CENTRE 
Americans have played an important part in the commercial development of Costa Rica, and have 
virtually monopolised the banana trade. One American business concern holds thousands of 
acres of banana plantations, cultivated and worked on the most scientific principles. These 
plantation? -present a wonderful spectacle of luxuriant vegetation and provide labour for a large 
number of negroes from the West Indies, both in the field and in the packing-sheds 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 

SO helped on the prosperity of the people. any other Central American state enjoys. 
Of course, there is still ample room for It has not been disgraced and damaged 
vigorous and intelligent utilisation of by the frequent revolutions which have 

die Costa Ricans' resources. They have disturbed the rest. Even when dictators 

many good qualities, but they are not have arisen, there has been no fighting 
likely to undertake this themselves. to speak of, and next to no bloodshed. 
Their steady-going, peaceable disposi- The chief reason for this uncommon 
tion, however, gives Costa Rica a far proof of good sense is the faint interest 

better name as a country for settlers than taken in politics, apparently due to the 
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existence of a peasant proprietor class, country, party strife is rarely roused 
which values stability and order. The beyond a moderate degree of fervour, 
small farmers derive far more satis- The man who did more than an\' other 
faction from working their land and to set the feet of the Costa Ricans on 
disposing of their produce than they the path of good sense and prosperity 
could find in the feverish excitement of was an Indian who could neither read 
killing each other in civil war for no nor write. His name was Tomas 
reason except to change one tyrant for Guardia. He was employed in 1S72 to 
another. Wealth is more evenly dis- carr\’ out a revolution, his name ha^ang 
tributed in Costa Rica than elsewhere, become known as that of a daring 
A more genuine effort is made to educate cavalry leader during a war with 
the people : school-attendance is not Nicaragua. At the head of a hundred 
merely compulsoi^^ on paper : parents men he surprised the capital, over- 
are made to send their children, save in pow'ered the “ army ” with the greatest 
the very remote districts, where there ease, and seized the government offices, 
are no schools. Political life is com- driving out the president. The plan of 
paratively clean, governments do not his employers was that one of them 
employ large numbers of spies to watch should be chosen to fiU the vacancy, but 
what their opponents are doing, Guardia fancied the position for himself, 
ministers attend to the business of the and he was duly elected. On the whole 



ON THE MODEL FARM OF EL SALVADOR IN COSTA RICA 
Some two- thirds of the population of the Republic are peasant proprietors. The land is wonderfully 
fertile, ample sunshine and trequent rains ensuring splendid crops. As many domestic animals are 
imported by the State to improve the native breeds, stock-farming is developing rapidly. The 
one enemy of farmers — and that only in certain districts — ^is the huge, migratory vampire bat, 
which can bleed the strongest animal to death in one night 
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his reign was in many ways a benefit to 
his coimtry, though he left it with a 
heavy burden of debt hanging round its 
n^rk. 

It was owing to the rivaliy’ between 
twr) English bankers, who each wanted 
to arrange a loan for the Republic, that 
the revolution was planned. The money 
supplied was to be expended upon the 
making of railways ; and as soon as 
tmardia was firmly in power, he agreed 
that the loan should be raised in London 
and should amoimt nominally to 
13,400,000. Of that sum it is said that 
only one million went into the state 
treasur\\ The remainder seems to ha\'e 
been swallowed up in commissions and 
other forms of chicanery before any 
credit was transferred from London to 
San Jose. Thus, by allowing himself to 
fall among thieves, President Guardia 
put the nation under the necessity of 
paying interest upon a very- large sum of 
money which it had not received. 

He also muddled the la3dng of the 
railway for which the loan was floated, 
though here there was a certain method 
in his madness. The material was landed 
at Punta Arenas after its .vo\^age from 
England round Cape Horn. Clearlv the 
line to San Jose ought to have b^en 
begun at Punta Arenas. But Guardia 
was afraid that the ox-carters, who saw 
their living about to be taken from them 
b\" the ^ailwa^^ would provoke a revolu- 
tion. The Spanish upper class was 
opposed to an}’ change, and the mass of 
the Indian and half-caste population 
was so ignorant and superstitious that 
its feelings could have been worked upon 
and its fear of the unknown aroused. 

The president accordingly had the rails, 
the engines, and the carriages all dragged 
up and over the mountains in ox-carts 
and landed at the capital, where with 
great ceremony he laid the first rail and 
got the work started. The expense of 
this proceeding was so heavy that for a 
very long time the completion of the line 
was delayed, and its cost was far greater 
than it need have been if it had been 
built in the natural way. The railway 
has been costly to the people in another 
direction. It was from the first made use 
of by the government as an instrument 
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THE CHOSEN OF THE PEOPLE 
This thoughtful-faced chief exerts nominal 
authority over the remaining Indian tribes in 
the district of Talamanca, who retained their 
independence despite the efforts of the 
Conquistadores to subjugate them 
Photot Percy F. Martin 

of patronage. Numbers of hangers-on 
made their living out of it without doing 
any useful work. The staJShwas alwa3?s 
far larger than it need have been. The 
guards of trains were compared %q 
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“GOOD PULL-UP FOR CARTERS’’ IN SAN JOSE 
Nearly all the heavy transport of Costa Rica is still done by ox-wagon, the carters travelling in long 
caravans such as this, halted outside a wine-shop in the capital. Joy-riding on the tramway that 
runs straight through the town is an evening amusement of many women, who travel up and down 
the line in the brightlv-lighted cars, a mutual admiration society 
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L SLOW BUT SURE SURVIVES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 

Light carts with solid wheels, employed to prevent the mud on the bad roads from clogging the axles, 
are the vehicles in most common use in Costa Rica. They are drawn by a pair of oxen, which the 
carter guides with a long goad, whistling to them when he wants them to stop or to move otx 
Phcios, Publishers" Photo Service 
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GATHERING NUTS WHOLESALE 

Cohune palm nuts grow in clusters nearly as large as a man, and 
yield oils that are expressed like coconut-oil. During the Great 
war their shells provided the best charcoal for use in gas masks 


major-generals, so 
gorgeous was their 
uniform and so over- 
bearing their demeanour. 

Ox-carts continued to 
be used, although the 
railway had come, and the 
carters continued their 
practice of travelling in 
caravans, a great many at 
a time. Like the mass of 
the Costa Ricans, they are 
an honest, courteous body 
of men, but nothing will 
make them huny^ or move 
at all unless the whole 
procession is ready. The 
powerful oxen they drive 
come from the hne, grassy 
plains of the table-land, 
which might pasture 
millions of cattle. Of this 
possibility little advantage 
is taken, nor are the 
minerals in the soil of the 
Republic worked to any 
extent, though it is 
believed by some to be as 
rich in gold as the South 
African Rand. Silver and 
copper are known to exist 
also in rich deposits. The 
Spaniards, while they 
owned the country, did a 
good deal of mining, and 
there is no doubt that the 
industry will be revived 
some day. The principal 
crops, in addition to coffee 
and bananas, are maize, 
sugar-cane, rice, and potatoes ; indeed, 
the nature of the soil and climate is such 
that almost everything might be grown 
on Costa Rican territory. 

The natives are, it need scarcely be 
said, content with what they have grown 
for centuries and with the most primitive 
methods of cultivation. Nor are the 
Spanish families which form the aris- 
tocracy of the nation any more enter- 
prising. The people of this class are, as 
a rule, weU-educated in the conventional 
sense. They are clever at languages, 
they are superficially good talkers, they 
are fond of music. But nothing in the 


shape of progress is to be expected from 
their endeavours. 

The manners of the Indians are also 
softened by a taste for music. The 
national instrument is the marimba, 
made on the same principle as the 
xylophone. Across a framework of 
bamboo three or four feet long are fixed 
bars of the same wood ; imdemeath these 
are gourds strung on wire. The bars are 
struck with hammers and the gourds 
"" act as sounding-boards^ A plaintive, 
sweet melody is thus produced ; the 
people are passionately fond of it. They 
sing their pretty national airs to ils 
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PLEASANT WORK IN PRETTY SETTING: PICKING COFFEE BERRIES 
Most of the excellent Costa Rica coffee is grown on the plateau on which the capital stands, and 
the railway to the town passes through acres of coffee plantations. Many girls and women are 
employed in picking the berries, the preparation of which for export is an important occupation in 
San Jos4. The coffee, like the banana, industry is largely in American and British hands 
Photo, Publishers’ Photo Service 

accompaniment, they dance to it as well. There are several thousand pure 
and very graceful dancers are the Indians who live in the forests near the 

younger women. northern frontier, and about whom little 

The women's feet are shapely and is known. They are said by the few 

small ; they mostly wear nothing on who have been among them to be quiet, 

them, not even sandals. They dress in inoffensive people, living in a state of 
sleeveless blouses of white cotton and absolute savagery. Yet there are indica-' 

short skirts reaching only to the knee, tions that they do not by any means 

with a coloured rebosa or scarf round the lack intelligence. Their habit of wor- 
shoulders and over the head. This is a shipping evil spirits 'because (they say) 

variation of the Spanish mantilla, and is it is safer to be on good terms with them 

worn among all classes. The features than with the good ones, may not be 

of the Indians are regular and might proof of a high spirituality, but it marks 

often be called refined. They are plainly the possession of a certain amount of 
of a higher race than the negroes from reasoning power, 
the West Indies, who are to be found in Again, their method of stalking deer 
large numbers, especially in the hot with oxen is exceedingly clever. From 

swamps of the coast, where they thrive its youth up the ox that is destined for 

in an atmosphere like that of the African this occupation is trained by its owner, 

tropical marshes whence their ancestors First its horns are loosened by blows and 
came. They are cheerful, lazy, good- made sore about their roots ; then cords 

tempered generally, and thievish in their are tied to them, and the animal is made 

habits. They do not call theft stealing, to turn its head this way or that at the 

however; they call it “ taking.'' owner’s will. The horns soon cease to 
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live trouble, but the habit of responding 
to the reins persists ; the slightest touch 
is enough to control the animal S 
movements. 

Walking close to the ox and keeping 
hidden behind its shoulder the Indian 
hunter circles round the deer he has 
chosen. The deer sees only the ox and 
continues to browse without alarm. 
Wben he has got within about twenty 
yards of his quarry the hunter lets his 
arrow fly. Pierced by it, the deer is help- 
less. The arrow prevents it from moving 
easil}^ ; it is soon taken and dispatched. 

The Indians live principally on maize 
made into the flat, flabby cakes called 
tortiUas and on the beans knowm as 
frijoles. An acre of forest land roughly 
cleared will produce enough food for a 
number of families ; each has in or 
around its dwelling (usually a mud or 
bamboo hut) a few fowls and wild 


turkeys, a cow very likely, and a pony or 
mule. The men fish and trap rabbits, 
sometimes shoot a wild pig. They 
supply themselves with honey from their 
beehives and take the wax into the 
nearest town, where the\' get a good 
price for it, as the consumption of wax- 
candles in the churches is so large. 

The women do a great deal of washing ; 
they seem to spend a large part of their 
day by the river, chatting and laughing 
among themselves. Yet the male Indian 
never looks clean, unless you see him on 
a Sunday morning just after he has put 
on his fresh shirt and linen trousers. 
Both sexes smoke the perpetual cigar- 
ette ; both are fond of gold ear-rings. 
The men wdll do almost anything to 
get spirits ; the more fiery the liquor is 
the better it is liked. Drink is their 
curse here as elsew’here, and will be so 
while their education is such a sham. 



TALAMAMCA INDIAN GIRLS GRINDING GRAIN IN ANCIENT STYLE 
Although they have within easy reach many conveniences and comforts of modern civilization the 
Talamancas prefer to live in the simple manner of their forebears, and stedfastly maintain their 
ancestral customs and speech. A quiet, inoffensive people, they dwell together in unruffled tribal 
fraternity in fixed abodes known as palenques, or stockaded encampments 
Pkoto, U. N. Rudd 
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Costa Rica 

IL The Story of Its Emancipation 

By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 

Author of “Through Five Republics of South America/’ etc. 


C OSTA RICA, which was among the 
earliest colonies established by 
Spain, about 1522, remains the one 
Central American republic?of preponderat- 
ingly white blood ; descendants of its first 
settlers are especially proud of their 
Iberian origin. In the highlands may be 
seen what exists in hardly any other 
tropical country — white men on their 
farms bending over their hoes instead of 
watching the operations of native 
labour. Indian tribes proved so in- 
tractable under Spanish rule that they 
were almost eliminated, a fact which 
explains the large number of inhabitants 
of European blood. Fewer than 20,000 
negroes and half-breeds are now to be 
found in the republic ; they dwell, with 
some 3,000 uncivilized Indians, on the 
coast-lands. The whole population is 
estimated at 468,300. 

Created a separate province about 
1540, Costa Rica henceforward had about 
sixty governors, and did not secure 
independence from Spain until 1821. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, between the rapacity of the 
Spaniards and the ravages of pirates, it 
sank into poverty and wretchedness, from 
which it did not rise until the discovery 
of gold in 1823, two years after it had 
secured emancipation from Spain. 

On September 15, 1821, the country, 
with other weak Central American states, 
entered into a union with Mexico, then 
under the Emperor Iturbide, a dependence 
lasting for three years only. Later followed 
the experimental Republic of the United 
States of Central 
America, 1823-40, 

Costa Rica's part 
in which was not a 
very active one. 

Complete inde- 
pendence was not 
achieved until 1 848. 

The constitution, 
modified several 
times since, was 
promulgated on 
December 7, 1871, 
but from about 
1870 until 1882 
the country was 
virtually under a 
dictatorship. Pre- 
ceding 1910, the 
republic was 


governed by some twenty-seven chief 
magistrates, among them men endowed 
with patriotism _ and intelligence, Costa 
Rican political history proving compara- 
tively free from trouble such as afflicted its 
neighbours, an exception being the part 
played in the war against the filibuster 
General William Walker in 1856. Some 
trouble arose from time to time in 
connexion with frontier delimitation, 
notably with Colombia and Panama, 
but these disputes were adjusted by 
arbitration, the trouble with Colombia 
being settled in favour of Costa Rica by 
the arbitration of the French President, 
^mile Loubet, in 1900, and that with 
Panama in 1910, by the arbitration of the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. A Greater Republic of Central 
America was formed in 1895 t>y Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador, and dissolved 
in 1898, and Costa Rica for a time threw 
in her lot with this short-lived confedera- 
tion. Between 1886 and 1910 every 
President served his full term. But in 
1918 Sefior Federico Tinoco Granados was 
deposed after serving but one year, and 
was succeeded by Senor Francisco Aguilar 
Barquero, who ruled for ten months, after 
which Senor Julio Acosta became Presi- 
dent, assuming office for four years on 
May 8, 1920. 

The superior administrative — and, as was 
believed, safer geographical — position of 
Costa Rica was recognized when, in 1907, 
it was decided to establish in that country a 
Central American Court of Justice and" a 
Central American Pedagogical Institute. 

The city of Cart- 
age, established in 
1523 at the base of 
the volcano Irazfi, 
was selected. By 
the spring of 1910 
a stately building, 
the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie, had been 
reared. Later, 
however, notwith- 
standing the de- 
claration by its 
founders and archi- 
tects that the con- 
struction was 
earthquake - proof, 
a disastrous erup- 
tion wrecked both 
the Palace of Peace 
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and a large part of the city. To-day, 
Cartago presents the appearance of a 
modern Pompeii. For administrative pur- 
poses the republic is divided into the seven 
provinces of San Jose, containing the capi- 
tal of the same name, Alajuela, Heredia, 
Cartago, Guanacaste, Punta Arenas, and 
Limon. The state religion is Roman 
Catholic, the chief ecclesiastic, the Bishop 
of San Jose, being under the jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Guatemala. 

The government of Costa Rica has 
ahvavs been more or less an oligarchy. 
For generations the rule has been vested in 
some forty old Spanish families, closely 
intermarried. These well-to-do people 
claim the right of selecting the president. 
Political parties are conservative and 
liberal, the latter having been mostly in 
power of recent years. Congress has its 
old-fashioned members, its scholarly 
orators, proud of their Castilian pronuncia- 
tion ; its rising young lawyers, seeking 
forensic reputation at any cost ; and its 
communistic members, largely engaged in 
denunciation of foreigners, especially 
North Americans. Their dislike of aliens, 
however, has not extended to reluctance 
to borrowing their money ; foreign capital- 
ists have liberally financed Costa Rican 
economic enterprises, as well as their 
not-infrequent boundary wars with neigh- 
bours. The latest has been with Panama 
over the possession of certain rich lands in 
in Goto, Chiriqui. 

In the spring of 1921, oil and other 


government concessions granted to British 
firms were repudiated, like others given to 
Lords Cowdray and Murray in 1913. 
Coffee-raising and fruit-growing are the 
main industries, the systematic cultivation 
of bananas having increased remarkably. 
Costa Rica is now recognised as the leading 
exporter of this fruit. Until 1915, cattle 
were not exported ; to-day, they form a 
thriving industry which has met' with the 
active support of the Government. 

Transportation is largely in the hands of 
United States interests, the only British 
line (the Costa Rica Railway) having been 
handed over to Americans to operate upon 
an interest basis. Leased since 1905, at 
varying rentals, under a concession -which 
will not expire until 1990, the return to 
British shareholders is small. The republic 
contains some 500 miles of track of 3J ft. 
gauge. The main systems are the N orthem 
Railway, Port Liindn to San Jos6 (the 
capital), 103 miles, and San Jose to 
Alajuela, 14 miles ; the Pacific Railway, 
Punta Arenas to San Jose, 69 miles. 
Considerable water transportation is con- 
ducted on the San Juan river, connecting 
with Lake Nicaragua, and be-tw^een Punta 
Arenas and other local ports on the Gulf 
of Nicoya. Steamship connexions with 
most parts of the world are numerous and 
generally good, the completion of the 
Panama waterway having had a profound 
influence upon this Central American 
state; new ports are being created to serve 
the enlarged traffic brought by the canal. 


COSTA RIGA: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Country ^ 

Southern state of Central America, between 
Nicaragua and Panama, Area about 23,000 
square miles, divided into seven provinces : San 
Jose, Alajuela, Heredia, Cartago, Guanacaste, 
Punta Arenas, and Limon. Population 468,300. 
Europeans, many of pure Spanish blood, mainly in 
and around San Jose and other towns. About 
18,000 British West Indians on the banana farms 
in Lim6n ; there are some 3,000 aboriginal Indians 
on the coast lands. Interior traversed by two 
mountain ranges ; highest peaks of Talamanca 
range over 12,700 ft. Earthquakes frequent. 
Caribbean coast generally low, with one inlet, 
Port Lim6n ; Pacific coast elevated, with two 
large gulfs, Nicoya and Diilce. Chief river the 
San Juan. Language, Spanish. 

Govemment and Constitution 
Republic \\nth President with Cabinet of four, 
and Constitutional Congress of forty-three deputies 
elected for four years. Universal suffrage for all 
males of age and self-supporting. 

Defence 

Army includes reserve and national guard of 
52,000, active army 38*950 ; every male between 
ages of eighteen and fifty liable to serve in militia. 

Communications 

Railway mileage about 500, being extended. 
Telegraph lines 1,840 miles, telephones about 1,390 


miles. Several wireless installations. Govem- 
ment station at Colorado. 

Commerce and Industries 
Chief products coffee and bananas. Gold and 
silver mining on Pacific slope. Bee-keeping is 
carried on, and maize, sugar cane, rice, potatoes, 
and tobacco are cultivated. Live-stock in 1915 
included 347*475 cattle, 64,700 horses, 76,200 pigs, 
in addition to mules, sheep, and goats. Total 
exports 1920 valued at £2,563,929 (coffee £917,420, 
bananas £827,988, sugar £271,660, gold, silver, etc., 
£200,754, cacao £96,352) ; imports £3,645,873 
(cotton goods, cattle, coffee bags, drugs, flour, etc.). 
Chief trade with United States and United King- 
dom. Moneta^ unit, the colon, equals 22.9d. 
Metric system in use. 

Religion and Education 
State religion Roman Catholic ; other religions 
tolerated. Elementary education free and com- 
pulsory. In 1920 there were 41 1 elementary 
schools, 1,348 teachers, and 32,840 pupils. Colleges 
at Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia ; lyceum for 
boys and girls* college at San Jos6 ; . normal 
school at Heredia. Study of medicine, law, 
pharmacy, and dentistry provided for. 

Chief Towns 

San Jos6, capital (population 38,930, with 
suburbs, 51,390), Alajuela (11,900), Cartago 
(17,400), Heredia (13,880), Lim6n (10,230), 
Punta Arenas (5,100). 
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HOUSE TO HOUSE DELIVERY OF VEGETABLES BY PACK-HORSEMEN 
Horses were introduced into Cuba by the Spaniards, and the animals now bred in all parts ot the 
istod are descendants of the old Andalusian stock. The characteristic Cuban horse is a stout pony 
w'th the build of a cob, and a pecidiar prancing gait which makes it an easy riding animal. For 
purposes of retail trade in the towns, the pack-horses carry very large panniers 

Photo, A. W. CiOler 


I. Life in 


Cuba 

“The Pearl of The Antilles’* 

By Richard Curie 

Author of “ Wanderings : A Book of Travel and Reminiscence ** 


W HEN Columbus discovered Cuba 
in October, 1492, it was in- 
habited, apparently, by one of 
the mildest races of people the world 
has ever kno\\'n ; an innocent, happy, 
indolent race who lived on fish and fruit 
and sweet potatoes, and who smoked 
tobacco. In the shade of royal palms — 
Cuba’s most famous tree — they idled 
away life in a state of idyllic content- 
ment. Columbus was immensely 
impressed by Cuba and her islanders, 
but in his subsequent journeys to the 
West, save for one brief landing in 1502, 
he was never able to revisit it, and the 
inhabitants fell rapidly under the sway 
of his fanatic and mercenary followers. 
They were impressed into the mines and 
into field labour, and though they were 
declared emancipated in 1544, 
then most of them had already died out. 
Now, as a separate race, they are 
merely a memory, though it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that their 
blood is mingled in some of the oldest 
Cuban families. 

Cultured, Sensitive Gentlemen 

Indeed, whether it be owing to the 
climate or to inherited traits, there is 
much in the character of the average 
Cuban of to-day that reminds one of the 
recorded character of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. Politically he may have 
the impulsive lack of solidity of the 
South American, but as a private 
individual he is remarkable above all 
for his perfect manners, his genuine 
hospitality, his embarrassing generosity, 
and his love of children. To the Cuban 
of the present, as to his forerunners, life 
is not a matter to be taken too seriously. 
He wants to be at ease, and he wants to 
make others at ease, and the rush of 
modem existence is alien to his 
philosophic scheme. Economic pressure 
forces him to work, but he loves to turn 


from wwk to the things that give zest 
to life — to politics, to love-making, and 
to play. 

The psychology of Cubans is volatile, 
Gentle by nature, they are also excitable, 
and readily show resentment. They are- 
sensitive to criticism and like to be 
praised. They are fond of music — 
especially the opera — ^flowers, bright 
colours, and pets, such as caged birds. 
Cubans of the better class do not 
overtax their energies in business. 
Many men in the towns devote but a 
few hours daily to the task of making 
money, but, on the other hand, they will 
practise fencing tirelessly and ride with 
the greatest gusto. 

Pleasant Life m the Towns 

As for the women, theirs is a rather 
cloistered existence. They do not go out 
much in the streets, save in the late after- 
noon. A young girl, of course, must 
never appear alone in public. She sits 
at home, her face white with powder, 
working at embroidery, and dreaming, 
ma\^be, of her lover’s evening visit ; 
for courtship is a highly formal pro- 
ceeding among the more distinguished 
families. Once a girl is engaged she 
abandons social functions, and as the 
engagement is likely to last anything 
from one to six years, it must be rather 
a trying time. With the utmost 
regularity the young man calls upon her 
every evening ; but, alas ! he may only 
see her in the presence of a third person. 
Spanish etiquette in such matters is 
rigidly enforced. 

The custom in the towns is to rise 
early, have a light breakfast (desayimo),. 
and partake of lunch (almuerzo) about 
eleven. Then you will lie down for a 
siesta tiU two or three, and then go 
shopping, etc. From fiv& until nightfall 
is a favourite time for transacting: 
business, and then about seven corner 
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dinner (comida). The visitor — ^unless 
he feeds only at some Europeanised 
hotel — ^will soon discover two things ; 
first, that the bread is invariably most 
delicious ; second, that a copious use of 
garlic in cooking does not add to the 
pleasures of an ordinary palate. After 
dinner the serious work of the day 
begins. You meet your friends, you 
drive in the parks, you go to the opera, 
you dance, and you sip drinks and swap 
gossip in cafes. 

Havana, like Madrid, is at its liveliest 
from nine p.m. till three a.m. One 
might almost suppose that the order of 
nature had been reversed, and that man 
had developed into a nocturnal animal. 

The poorer classes, which in the 
influx of foreigners during the last half 
century are less purely Cuban through- 
out than the richer members of society, 
have their own particular customs and 
pleasures. Cock-fighting, with all the 
lore that has sprung up around this 
ancient pastime, is a matter of 
engrossing interest to many a humble 


sportsman, and favourite cocks have 
their serious and passionate backers. 
Bull-fighting, dso, used to be very 
popular. The women, like their sisters 
of the upper class, are very religious, 
and though there is no State religion 
under the Republic, yet Roman Catho- 
licism is almost universal, and has a 
genuine sway in public sentiment. 

The State lottery is one of the chief 
excitements in the life of the populace. 
The tickets are hawked everywhere, 
and everybody invests. The mere hope 
of making a fortune by a small outlay 
adds a touch of colour to many a drab 
existence, and as hope is the most 
indestructible of aU things, constant 
disappointment only adds fuel to the 
fire. Cubans love a gamble ; indeed, it 
would be true to say that they love 
anything that will lift their imaginations 
above the routine of their daily tasks. 
They get readily carried away, but this 
is not because they are lacking in sense, 
but because they are of southern origin, 
and because they positively like being 



PATIENT OBEDIENCE WAITING UNCONSTRAINED 
Cuban horses stand without hitching, and a number of them waiting for their mastws, like these 
outside the Commercial General Store, are a common sight in any Cuban town. Mine r evidence 
of the Cuban’s humane regard for his horse is furnished by the undocked tails of these patien t creatures 

Photo, A, W, Cuflffr 
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LIVE TURKEYS FOR SALE IN THE STREETS OF HAVANA 
Meat and poultry "will not remain in good condition for long in a hot climate. The Cubans ob\date 
the chance of their table poultry going bad by buying it before it is killed. This merchant g^s 
from door to door with his turkeys fastened on to his horse. The customer selects a bird to his 
choice and the vendor kills it for him 
Photo, Underu'ood Press Service 

carried away. As once they threw their the seventeenth century and from the 

heart into the contest with Spain, so settlers forced to flee thither from San 

now do they throw their heart into other Domingo about the time of the 

contests of much less urgency ; in fact. Revolution. This mingling of French 

one might sometimes surmise, of no strains with the original Spanish has 

urgency whatsoever. produced a nation quite individual 

While the original stock of the Cuban as a whole, though Latin in its m^ 

race was recruited mainly from the characteristics. The sense of nationality 

Iberian peninsula, there is also a good and patriotism is as powerfully felt in 

deal of old French blood in the country, Cuba as in the South American 

arising from traders and privateers of Republics. By the end of the sixteenth 
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SMILES AND CONTENTMENT THE ORDER OF THE DAY 
Cubans are a pleasant, care-free folk, whose aim in life is to be as comfortable as possible while making 
others comfortable also. This peasant family grouped by the door of their hut typify the nabonal 
bonhomie to the full. The long machete carried by the youth on the right is used for cutting down 

hedges and making clearings 
Photo, A, W. CutUr 
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RIBBONS FOR TRESSES AND LACE FOR DRESSES 
Through the streets of Havana goes the pedlar with his store of materials and laces. The box on 
the pavement at his side contains buttons, needles, cottons, and all the odds and ends of the drapery 
business. The cloths and laces he carries in a box on his shoulder- To the bottom of the box is fixed 
ja long pole, which serves as prop when be is standing still 
Photo, A. W. Cutler 
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century Cubans had already begun to 
regard themselves as Cubans rather 
than as Spaniards, and from 1820 until 
1895, when the War of Independence 
against Spain broke out, there was 
endless political unrest punctuated by 
one abortive revolution in 1869. 

Negroes began to be imported from 
West Africa as slaves as early as 1520, 
and the practice was not legally 
abolished until 1820. Slavery was not 
1 fuHy abolished by law until 1886, and, 
in practice, it lingered on still later. 
Like the southern United States, Cuba 
was influenced in this direction by its 



LIFE'S STAFF AND ONE OF ITS SPICES 
To the Cuban, as to everybody else, bread is indispensable. 
Gambling in some Jorm is hardly less so. This baker’s man, 
with his delicious rolls, at the national lottery office door 
symbolises gratification of two national appetites 
' Photo, A. 'W, Cutler 


labour problems. Of a total population 
of about 2,889,000, some 29 per cent, 
are negroes and people of mixed descent' 
figures comparing with 1,000,000 in 
1841, of whom the majority were negroes. 

The Cuban negro is an inconse- 
quent, humorous sort of fellow, very 
excitable, very superstitious, and given 
at times to dark ancestral dreams. If 
he must work he prefers to work in the 
fields on tobacco, sugar, or banana 
plantations, but he would rather work 
as little as possible and loll outside his 
tiny shack (bohio) enjoying the sun, 
surrounded by his ragged and shouting 
family. Politically and 
sociahy there is great 
tolerance in the country, 
the colour bar is not so 
serious as it is in many of 
the islands, and there is 
political equality. But 
there is much poverty 
among the negroes, little 
mental stability, and, on 
the whole, little ambition 
to rise above their lot. In 
their own way they are 
happy and contented. 

Cuba is the largest of 
the West Indies, and it is 
divided into six provinces 
— ^Havana, Pinar del Rio, 
Matanzas, Santa Clara, 
Camagiiey, and Oriente. 
Theeastemthird of Oriente 
is mountainous; the 
greater part of Camagiiey 
is made up of gently rolling 
plains with occasional hills 
rising to 1,500 feet; the 
greater part of Santa Clara 
is mountainous ; the west- 
ern part of this province, 
together with aU Matanzas 
and Havana, is plain, 
broken here and there by 
low hills of a few hundred 
feet ; the northern half of 
Pinar del Rio is traversed 
by ranges of hills and the 
southern half is a flat plain, 
into which project the 
foothills of the main 
ranges. None of the many 
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POULTERERS’ MEN DELIVERING LIVE-STOCK AT TAC6n MARKET 
Large markets are notable features of Havana, where the bulk of the wholesale trade of the western 
half of the island is carried on. Among the chief of these is the market of Tacdn, where a consi gnm ent 
of live poultry from the outlying districts is being delivered. Poultry flourishes everywhere in Cuba 
and abundfUit supplies are to be found in all markets 
PAofo, A. W, CuUer 
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FOCUS OF HUMAN INTEREST IN THE EARLY MORNING 


Activity hums over the Plaza del Vapor, the great arcaded building where the daily food supplies of 
Havana are marketed. Outside the market the streets are crowded with pack animals and covered 
wagons that have brought in supplies from the country, and with the horses of traders who have come 
to buy poultry or sugar-cane which presently they will sell retail on horseback 
PhotOt Undmooi Press Service 
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TENDING YOUNG PLANTS IN A TOBACCO PLANTATION 
Tobacco plants are gpro-wn from seed sown in nnrsery-beds and planted out on ridges about three feet ’ 
apart, while maturing the plants are kept free from weeds and “ topped ” to prevent seed forma tron, 
<^y a certain number of leaves being left on each plant, according to the land odf tobacco ^dxed. » 
For the best quality tobaccos the leaves are picked singly as they ripen 
FhotOt Underwood Pf«s Service 
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LAUGHTER HOLDING BOTH HIS SIDES IN FACE OF HIGH ADVENTURE 

unexpected is amusingly displayed by* these Cuban children 
^ Photographer’s flattering attention. To the 

^mall boy the adventure appeals as a huge joke, the only repartee td whfich is uncontrolled hilarity 

Photo. Publishers* Photo Serviee 
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WHERE THE SUMMER CALM OF CHARITY PERPETUALLY REIGNS 
Notable among the many charitable and benevolent institutions of Havana is the Casa de Beneficenda, 
founded by Las Casas and opened in 1794. It comprises an orphanage, maternity ward, infirmary,* 
lunatic asylum, and home for vagrants. In the long nursery ward the babies, watched over by a 
motherly sister, are laid on matting on the floor to rest and stretch their limbs 
Plmtos^ A, W» Cutter 
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CUBAN PEDLAR ARMED WITH A NOVEL BOUQUET 
At first sight it may seem that the man crossing this sunlit square 
is carrying a gargantuan bunch of flowers, prize chrysanthemums, 
or perhaps more prosaic cauliflowers. In fact, he is a sponge seller, 
laden with a stock of his wares 
Photo, A. W. Cutler 


rivers is of any significance save the Canto 
in Oriente. The country is beautiful in 
the perpetual green of its vegetation, and 
its climate — ^which, next to Australia, is 
said to be the healthiest in the world — 
is equable, ranging from an average of 71 
degrees in January to 82 degrees in July. 

Half of the island is still covered by 
primeval forests — a fact but little 
realized — and these forests are rich in 


such trees as mahogany, 
cedar, sandal-wood, lig- 
num-vitae, and logwood. 
The flora is magnificent, 
and though some 3,500 
species of plants have been 
described, it is probable 
that many more remain 
unclassified. In that trop- 
ical humidity they flourish 
in unending sequence. 
Birds, too, abound in won- 
derful profusion, and Cuba 
can boast of 200 different 
varieties indigenous to the 
island. Other things 
abound that are not so 
pleasant, as, for example, 
scorpions, centipedes, tar- 
antulas, cockroaches, mos- 
quitoes, fleas, ticks, and all 
manner of insects. They 
add to the interest of hfe — 
especially in the country 
districts — ^without adding 
to its amenity. Fortim- 
ately, the snakes are all 
non-poisonous ; unfortun- 
ately, the mammals are 
few and of .small size. 

Cuba is essentially an 
agricultural country. Her 
chief crops are sugar and 
tobacco, with coffee as a 
bad third. The provinces 
of Santa Clara and Matan- 
zas are the chief sugar- 
producing centres, while 
tobacco is mainly culti- 
vated in Pinar del Rio and 
Havana. A sugar planta- 
tion where sugar is only 
grown and not manufac- 
tured is called a colonia ; 
where it is grown and 
manufactured, an ingenio; and where 
it is grown and manufactured on a large 
scale, with all the accessories of machine- 
shops and so on, a central. A tobacco 
plantation is known as a vega, and a 
cofee plantation as a cafetal. Cuba 
also produces many other tropical crops, 
such as grains, bananas, and henequen 
(or sisal hemp), from which the binding 
twine for reapers is madCr The 
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richest Cuban soil is the 
black soil, used for sugar ; 
the second richest is the 
red soil, used for coffee ; 
and the third richest is the 
mulatto - coloured soil, 
used for tobacco. The 
tobacco farms are usually 
situated along the banks 
of rivers, and the soil needs 
constant fertilising. To- 
bacco seed is grown in 
nurseries, out of which the 
young plants are taken in 
October and November 
and planted out in furrows 
two feet apart. They grow 









REDUCING SUGAR CANE TO JUICE 
Broken into short pieces, the canes are reduced to a shredded 
condition and then cashed in a series ot mills having three 
horizontal rollers each. Water, or dilute juice, is spray^ on the 
fibre between the successive crushings 


SCIENCE AND ‘'UGAR 
Sugar solutions are .ested by 
polarised light. The greater 
the deflection of the light rays 
the stronger the solution 

very rapidly, and attain 
their full size of six feet 
and over in a few months, 
during which time a con- 
stant war has to be waged 
against the insects that 
attack them. When the 
large leaves have grown 
to a good size — ^there are 
usu^y ten of them — the 
small surrounding leaves 
are picked off, as is the top 
of the plant, so that all the 
strength may go into the 
main leaves. Some of the 
finest tobacco is grown 
under cloth awnings, 
raised some eight feet 
above the ground, which 
act as a sort of filter to the 
sun’s rays, and greatly 
increase the yield. When 
the selected leaves are 
finaJly picked, they are 
strung across poles, in 
thatched dr5dng-houses. 
After two or three months 
there they dry and turn 
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NO POSSIBLE DOUBT ABOUT THE FRESHNESS (3F THE MILK 

In Cuban towns the milk is quite commonly brought to the doors by the cows themselves, the supply 
for each customer being drawn from them in front of his house. The custom, which has much to 
recommend it on many grounds, is paralleled in Malta, where goats’ milk is supplied in the same way 

Photo, Underwood Press Service 

yellow and they are then packed into constructed so will the land come under 
bales weighing about a hundred pounds further cultivation, 
and are sent off to Havana. The fluctuating prices of sugar and 

On some sugar estates — sugar, unlike tobacco make Cuba a country of 
tobacco, does not exhaust the soil — fluctuating prosperity. During the 
the same land has yielded crops for a Great War she was marvellously prosper- 
hundred years in succession. Cattle ous, but perhaps no country fdt more 
in considerable numbers wander over acutely the post-war slump. Her wealth 
the plains of guinea grass. Vast areas depends on the state of world markets, 
await opening up, and agriculture is and she must build up greater reserves 
capable of tremendous and profitable before she can stabilise more perman- 
expansion. As more railways are aitly her financial basis. The rich 




DELIVERING THE MILK ON HORSEBACK IN HAVANA 
Othtt Cuban milkmen go their morning rounds on horseback* Large panniers or saddle-bags fastened 
on either side of the horse axe used for carrying the milk, which is contained in small sealed tins. The 
rider is obliged to go at a slow pace, for were he to trot his horse his customers would receive not milk 
but butter, as did the Beduins from the skinfuls of milk illustrated on page i8i 
Photo, A. W, CuHor 
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SMALL SERVANTS AT A SHRINE OF POMONA 
Fruit abounds in Cuba and fills the markets with colour and appetising scents. _ A kiosk like this, 
with pineapples piled^high, is a particularly beautiful object, the tawny golden rind and grey-green 
leaves set off by encircLing rows of apples — ^ruddy grey sapotes or purple caimitos — and flanked below 
by huge clumps of green or yellow bananas 

estate-owning Cubans live in handsome The mineral resources of Cuba yet 
houses and, even for the townsman, exist- remain to be thoroughly investigated, 
ence can be very comfortable on a plan- That she produces iron ore, marble, and 
tation. But it must be confessed that the asphalt in abundance is a proved fact, 
Cuban ladies do not find that lolling in but whether the mountainous region of 
cane chairs on a veranda compensates Oriente is as rich in gold and other 
them for the delights of town life, and precious metals as some suppose, awaits 
they are quite prepared to leave thek further prospecting. The asphalt seems 
me^olk on the estates if only they may to point to oil. 

hasten back to Havana. But for the Most visitors do not get beyond 
poorer countrymen, the monteros, things Havana (La Habana) and its outskirts, 
are not so pleasant, though they, too, but to know Havana is no more to 
generally manage to employ some negro know Cuba than to know Paris is to 
labour- Their food is coffee, pork, and know France. Nevertheless, it is a 
plantains, and they know how to work fascinating town, by far the largest and 
hard. The women weave a little cotton most important in the island, and it 
and make cascarilla, a favourite cosmetic, has been the capital since I559- Havana 
out of egg-shells. This class is often is the port through which most of Cuba's 
illiterate, invariably hyper-superstitious, produce passes to America and Europe, 
but, like all other Cubans, boimdless and it is also the centre of the cigar- 
in its hospitality, making industry. There are probably 
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150 large cigar factories there, some 
employing 400 men and even doing 
their own label printing and making 
their own boxes, and it is of absorbing 
interest to wntch the various processes 
through w^hich the raw leaf passes in its 
progress towards the finished Corona. 
The skilled workmen are well paid, and 
as each is usually allowed to make 
daily for himself five to ten cigars, the 
life has its compensations. 

A curious and very old custom of the 
cigar factories throws quite a sidelight 
upon Cuban psychology. Every factory 
employs its own reader, who, during two 
daily sessions of an hour and a half, 
reads aloud to the staff while they roll 
cigars. The reader is selected by com- 
petition in which the workmen vote, and 
the books to be read — ^which, apart from 
the newspapers, consist in the main of 
classical works in Spanish literature and 


books of travel — are chosen by a com- 
mittee. The reader sits on a high chair 
where all may see him and his trained 
voice carries over his audience. Each 
member of the staff pays him ten cents a 
week, and the post is both coveted and 
profitable. 

Approached from the sea, Havana 
^presents an appearance of ethereal 
^loveliness, with her bright colours blend- 
ing about the green trees and the blue 
ocean, and the spell is not diminished as 
one walks through its narrow, teeming, 
old-world Spanish streets, those streets 
of a medievi city planked down in the 
incongruous turmoil of the twentieth 
century, and observes at leisure the 
immense variety of its. pictiiresque 
existence. The motors and the mules, 
the innumerable itinerant hawkers, the 
houses with their barred windows and 
little patios behind gay with flowers 



PROSPEROUS PROPRIETOR OF A “ONE-HORSE” CONCERN 

The unwieldy panniers weighing down this little horse are filled with the fruit of the cqjintry. 
The long stems stretching up at all angles are sugar-canes, which contain a. la^ amount of 
saccharine. This fruit-merchant’s stock comprises avocado pears, sapodillas — an insipidly sweet 
plum-like fruit — ^mangoes, hananas, and plantains. Plantains arc commonly eaten fried 
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GRACEFUL EXPONENTS OF THE PICTURESQUE DANCES OF OLD SPAIN 
These particularly charming Cuban girls, clad in remarkably picturesque dresses, are posed for the 
opening figure of one of their national dances. Colour and movement are dear to the heart of aU 
the Latin races, and, for Spanish people especially, the rattle of the gaily-painted tambounne and 
the click of the castanets have a fascination that never palls 
Photo, Publishers' Photo Service 

and all whispering of romance, the Havana’s outskirts are celebrated for 
covered shopping arcades, the gentlemen their wide, soft beauty, and. they have 
greeting one another with demonstrative historic importance, too, in the old 
embraces, the bustling crowds — such are fortress of the Morro, fimshed in I 597 » 
the things that combine to make and in the more modem Cabanas 
Havana one of the most enchanting fortress, standing behind it on the ridge 
cities of the West. of the hill, finished in 1774. 

Havana, in truth, is a town rippling But attractive though Havana be, the 
with vitality and yet touched with the visitor who wants to savour the true 
spirit of age and history. It produces Cuba should traverse the plains towards 
something like a hundred daily- and the east. He will begin to perceive then 
weekly papers, most of which are given the enormous natural resources of the 
over to an effervescing interest in country and its incredible potential 
ephemeral political issues. But this is wealth. He will see for himself the life 
only to say that Havana’s atmosphere is of the estates and absorb into his 
South American and that its patriotism system the personality of Cuba, 
is gathered volubly into the net of The island needs what most tropical 
politics. It is easy enough for the visitor countries need — capital and labour. Her 
to avoid the subject, just as it is easy population is not adequate, and though 
for him to escape from the turmoil of it grows rapidly the term is only relative 
Havana’s streets into the exquisite to the former population, not to the 
peace of the surrounding country, requirements. The United States and 
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ONE OF THE ALLEGED RESTING-PLACES OF COLUMBUS 
Havanans largest church is the Merced, the rococo cathedral seen between the arches of the adjoining 
colonnade. After Spain ceded the island of Haiti to France in 1785, the supposed remains ot 
Christopher Columbus were removed from San Domingo to the chancel of this cathedral, where 
they remained until tr^sferred to Spain in 1898. Their identity is, however, disputed by San 
Domingo, which claims stiU to possess those of the explorer 
Photos, Publishers' Photo Service 

Great Britain have done much to help rests more in the character of the Cubans 
Cuba in the past, either in the way of than in anything else. What is certain 
actual support or in the putting up of is that, given a fair chance, the soU will 
capital for enterprises, but her future justify any amount of faith. 
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YOUTH’S PROUD FOOT SET ON THE STRONGHOLD OF OLD TYRANNY 
Liberation from Spanish dominion has immensely enhanced the devotion of the Cubans to their native 
land. There is a certain symbolism in this photograph of a company of cadets of the Cuban military 
scliool, training on the roof of Morro Castle, the stronghold in which Spanish tyranny was established 

Photo, Publishers* Photo Sendee 



ROAD HOGS BEWARE! A MOTOR-CYCLE POLICEMAN OF HAVANA 
Havana is a particularly well policed city. Appointments to the force and promotion in it are made by 
examination, and, as elsewhere, it comprises both a detective force and the ordinary police service. 
A flying squad of motor-cycle policemen checks breaches of the law by motorists. There is an elabor^tp 
system of telcsphone communication between patrols and headquarter^ 

Photo, Ewing Galloway 
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Cuba 

II. The Island Under Spanish Rule and After 

By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 

Author of “Through Five Republics of South America,” etc. 


F ollowing upon its discovery by other precious metals, procured by 
Columbus in 1492, and dating ruthless application of slave-labour, 
from its complete exploration were shipped to Spain. At this 
and occupation (i 494-1 51 3), the history time Mexico, Jamaica, Florida, and all 
of Cuba, not inaptly termed “ The Pearl contiguous newly-discovered land was 
of the Antilles,” owing to its physical fused into the same nationality by the 
attractiveness, proved uniformly stormy statesmanship of the Catholic iMgs ; 
and troublous, as have been all of the but local patriotism had no opportunity 
countries of Ihe New World discovered of asserting itself. The nomination of 
and ” civilized ” by the Spaniards. The Las Casas, in 1516, as ” Protector of 
latter appear to have treated the original, the Indians,” had in no way improved 
peaceable, and unsophisticated natives their unhappy lot. 

with the same forbidding severity and While the Spaniards depended entirely 
frequent brutality exhibited in other of upon military and naval forces for their 
their Latin-American possessions. They maintenance in the country, social and 
speedily introduced the hated reparti- commercial development were by no 
miento system, otherwise a form of life- means wanting. Neither were the 
long slavery, the shelterless and dis- Spaniards allowed to carry out their task 
possessed natives being compelled to work of ” civilization ” without opposition 
like beasts in the field, for their mere food, from other and competitive nations, 
under taskmasters more merciless than 'Both the French and the British, being 
any experienced under the corvee in at war with Spain, harassed the island 
Egypt. For close upon four centuries and its ofi&cials continually and effectively, 
this was the Spanish policy. Without During the reign of Charles V. of France 
conscience, pity or justice, colonisation the destructive activities of the former 
of the island was carried on, its great proved particularly aggravating: while 
riches exploited, and the Crown of Spain the depredations committed by Jaques 


enriched beyond computation. 


Sores, who, according to Pedro de 


Gradually the aborigines were crushed Menendez, was ” one of the best corsairs 
out of existence ; gradually, also, the in aU of France and England,” gave the 
island became repeopled W negroes and Spaniards endless trouble. The French 
other debased races. To-day, how- declared that ” God had not created the 
ever, of the population, estimated at fair lands of the West Indies solely for the 
2,889,000, about 72 per cent, are white (or Castillians,” and, determining that they 
almost white) and the remainder coloured, should not enjoy them in peace, attacked 
In the persecution of the unfortunate Havana in 1555, taking the town in 
natives the^ Church, mainly concerned thirty minutes. Before releasing the 


with the collection of its tithes, took its numerous French prisoners they de- 
full part. The Inquisition accounted for manded and received a sum of 30,000 
the death of a large number of so-called pesos, in addition to one hundred loads 
heretics, while the cupidity of hordes of of cazabi bread. 


oflBlcials played its part. 


Hostile English activity began as early 


Seven of the earliest settlements as 1557, the outcome of personal hostility 
established by Diego Velasquez , the between Philip of Spain and Elizabeth 
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CUBA: AN ISLAND STORY 


commenced that of the English. By the 
end of 1586, thanks to the dauntless 
energies of such pioneers as Sir Francis 
Drake and his countrymen, it had become 
formidable. In 1741 an English expedition 
landed, and in 1763, under Lord Albemarle, 
and assisted by American colonial troops, 
the British overcame the Spanish army and 
captured Havana. By the Treaty of 
Paris (1763) the island was, however, 
restored, and from that time until 1834 


into a veritable vale of suffering and 
sorrow. All civil, political, and religious 
liberty was at an end, and never since 
Cuba had been a Spanish Cro':vn colony 
had so much distress existed, nor had the 
administration proved so corrupt. 

The burden of taxation, persecution 
and extortion proved too heavy for the 
people to sustain ; internal eruptions 
succeeded one another rapidly. Rebellion 
broke out in 1868 and endured for nearly 



WHEN THE MEN COME HOME: EVENING SCENE IN SAN LUIS 
Simple as it is, life can be very pleasant in these village homes of Cuba. The beauty of the country 
is an index to the wealth of its natural resources. Plantations of coffee, cacao, bananas, and coconut 
palms clothe the land with verdure and give profitable ocoupation to acclimatised inhabitants. 
Only better railroad communications are required to make Cuba an immensely wealthy country 


the Spaniards were left almost un- 
molested to develop the island's enormous 
riches. The height of prosperity was 
attained between that period and 1790, 
when one of the best of the Spanish 
Viceroys, another bearer of the name of 
Las Casas, was appointed Administrator 
of the island, and Cuba was opened to the 
trade of the world. 

In 1808, after Napoleon had overthrown 
the Spanish dynasty, the position became 
modified. By the decree of 1825 the 
Captains-General of the day wielded a 
despotic authority hitherto unknown in 
any other Christian country ; arrests, 
ban^hments, executions, and other 
punishments were visited upon the un- 
happy residents of the island, foreign and 
native alike, converting the fair land 


twenty years, finally resulting in the 
abolition of slavery in 1886 and further 
enforced concessions by the Spaniards 
as a consequence of fresh revolts in 
1895-98. The fierce and bloody war 
which then broke out was continued until 
the United States Government, from 
motives of humanity, intervened. This 
movement, at first intended to be peace- 
able, was speedily converted into actual 
warfare by the revengeful destruction, 
by some Spanish fanatics, of the United 
States warship Maine, which was blown 
up and sunk in Havana Harbour. In 
return, the Spanish fleet, under Admiral 
Cervera, was completely destroyed, while 
in April, 1898, the United States Govern- 
ment demanded the evacuation of Cuba 
by the Spanish troops. Between 
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tanuarv t, 1S99. and May 20, 1902, 
the island was administered tinder 
United States military rule, when, for the 
first time in its long and unhappy history, 
reforms of the widest character were 
substituted for the degrading government 
pursued under Spanish dominion. 

Judging — wrongly, as it turned out — 
that the island tvas ready for autonomous 
government, a new constitution was 
formed in 1901, and in 1902 free sufirage 
was granted and the first President was 
elected, while two legislative houses 
were instituted. But the people proved 
themselves unworthy of the trust, and 
in 1906 the United States Government 
had again to intervene forcibly, remaining 
in control until January 28, 1909, w-hen 
the second republican government was 
inaugurated. 

Dr. Estrada Palma was the first 
President. He served his four full years, 
proving a firm, honest, and shre'wd 
Executive. He was succeeded by Sehor 
Osbaldia, and in 1909 by General J. M. 
Gomez, who served until 1913, his 
successor being General Mario G. Menocal, 
who had once previously filled the 
office of Chief Executive. In 1917 
Cuba declared war on Germany, and in 

CUBA: FACTS 

The Country 

Chief of group of Greater Antilles and largest of 
West India islands. Separated on east from Haiti 
by Windward Passage, forty-eight miles across, 
and on south-east from Jamaica by about ninety 
miles of the Caribbean Sea. Coastline about 2,000 
miles, total area about 44,200 square miles. 
Divided into six provinces ; Havana, Pinar del 
Rio, Matanzas, Santa Clara, Camaguey and 
Oriente, with total population of about 2,889,000, 
about 72 per cent, whites, the rest mulattoes and 
negroes. Range of Sierra de los Organos on west 
with elevation of 2,530 ft.; on east forested Sierra 
Maestra, rising in the Pico Turquino to 8,400 ft. 
Rivers are the Cauto, Saza, Hatiguanico, Sagua la 
Grande. Ports : Havana on north-west ; San- 
tiago de Cuba, with fine harbour, on south-east. 
North coast bordered by coral islands and reefs. 
Language, Spanish. 

Government and Constitution 

Republic, with reservations as to treaties, 
commerce, debt, and use of naval stations in 
favour of the U.S. A. Government under President, 
Vice-President, Cabinet, and National Congress, 
including Senate of twenty-four members and 
House^of Representatives of 118 members. Of the 
six provinces and 112 municipalities, each 
province is imder a governor and council, each 
municipality under mayor and council. 

Defence 

Military service age twenty-one to twenty-eight. 
Army consists of between 16,000 and 17,000 men ; 
navy, two cruisers, sixteen gunboats, four sub- 
marine chasers, and three small auxiliaries, with 
rather more than 1,000 officers and men. 

Communications 

Railway mileage 3,200, connecting chief towns 
and ports; 2,790 miles of private lines linking 
sugar estates with main lines. Nine Government 


1919 joined the League of Nations. 
Under General Menocal’s administration 
Cuba reached almost the apex of its 
economic prosperity ; but towards its 
close, reckless speculation in sugar 
brought about partial economic collapse. 

Upon the retirement of General 
Menocal, a severe contest took place for 
the post of President, the candidates 
being Dr. Alfredo Zayas and General 
J.M. Gomez. Political feelings were excited, 
and the bitter partisanship resulted in the 
perpetration of violence, which only 
terminated with the sudden death of 
General Gomez. Unfortunately, Dr. Alfredo 
Zayas experienced a stormy period of 
rule. For the third time the United 
States were compelled to intervene— 
but upon this occasion diplomatically — 
on account of the alleged corruption and 
extravagance of the native Adminis- 
tration. The representations made and 
the severe official reprimands adminis- 
tered by General Crowder, the United 
States Agent, foreshadowing the removal 
of President Zayas and dismissal of 
Congress, seemed to prove effective, for a 
complete change in file President's policy 
was brought about, it was hoped, with 
permanent advantage. 

AND FIGURES 

wireless stations and about 6,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines. 

Commerce and Industries 

Staple industries, sugar and tobacco. About 
fifty per cent, of cultivated area under sugar cane, 
and thirty per cent, under tobacco, sweet potatoes, 
and bananas. Rice, coffee, cacao, maize, otanges, 
coconuts, pineapples are grown, and honey and 
rum produced. Forest products, mahogany, 
cedar, dye-woods, fibres, gums, resins, and oils. 
Live-stock includes about 4,000,000 cattle, 
700,000 horses, and 64,000 mules. Mining area of 
915,720 acres includes iron, copper, oil, manganese, 
and asphalt. Sugar crop 1919-20 totalled 
3,735,425 tons from plantations covering 1,384,800 
acres. In 1918-19 sugar exports were v^ued at 
£81,570,178 ; tobacco, £8,167,366. Total exports 

1920 valued at £213,784,585 ; imports (foodstuffs, 
tissues and manufactures, machinery, metals and 
metal manufactures, and chemicals), £108,814,431. 
Bulk of trade with America, United Kingdom, and 
Spain. Currency of same fineness and value as 
U.S. A., coinage of which country is legal tender ; 
unit, the peso of sixty cents. Metric system in use. 

Education 

Primary instruction compulsory. Kinder- 
garten system and adult night schools 
developed. In each province Government institute 
for advanced education, with normal schools 
annexed for training of teachers. University of 
Havana, with faculties of liberal arts and science, 
medicine and pharmacy, and law, has over 2,000 
students. Government schools in 1919 had 
about 6,000 teachers and 334,670 children. 

Chief Towns 

Havana, capital (population 363,500), Cien- 
fuegos (95,860), Cama^ey (98,190), &intiago de 
Cuba (70,230), Guantanamo (68,8^), Matanzas 
(62,600), Santa Clara (63,100), Manzanillo (56,570). 
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SUNDAY MORNING AMONG THE RUTHENIANS IN PODKARPATSKA RUS 
In coloured skirts and kerchiefs, embroidered sheepskins, and multitudinous rows of beads, they are 
awaiting the bell which shall 'call them to prayer. Tbe Ruthenian Church is perhaps the most 
in^portant of all Uniat Churches, and in rdig^on the Ruthenians are nearly all Uniats, acknowledging 
the Pope, but still retaining their Slavonic liturgy and most of the outward f<Mcms of the Greek Church 

Photo, Miss Florence Farmhorough 
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Czechoslovakia 

I. Kindred Peoples Linked in a Single State 

By Walter Jerrold 

Author of “The Danube,” etc. 


T he peoples who together form 
the new republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia — Czechs (or Bohemians), 
Moravians, Slovaks, Ruthenes, and 
Teutons — occupy a beautiful and beauti- 
fully diversified country of central 
Europe, some six hundred miles in 
length from east to west, and in parts 
extending to about two hundred in 
breadth. The Czechs themselves mainly 
occupy Bohemia, where they form 
roughly two-thirds of the population 
of about seven millions. 

The Czechs, including the Moravian 
branch and the Slovaks, are in the main 
descendants of those Slavic tribes which 
pushed farthest to the westward, dis- 
placing or mixing with the Celtic Boii, 
who had settled there at some imdeter- 
mined pre-Christian period, and their 
earlier Germanic 
conquerors the 
Marcommanni. 

The country which 
these Slavic tribes 
occupied — ^the 
upper basin of 
the Elbe and its 
tributaries — w*a s 
shut off from still 
farther western 
neighbours by high 
mountains, and 
those ranges are to 
a great extent the 
boundaries of the 
new state formed 
by the grouping 
of these peoples 
mostly of allied 
origin. In the 
north-west, how- 
ever, there are 
districts that are 
almost wholly 
German in popula- 
tion, and these 


include the well-known watering-places 
Karlsbad (now Karlovy Vary), Marienbad 
(now Marianske Lazne), and Franzens- 
bad (now Frantishkovy Lazne). 

Behind their mountain ramparts, in 
a richly fertile country consisting for the 
most part of vast forest tracts, the 
Bohemians and their kindred remained 
for long the least known of the peoples 
of mid-Europe. The mountains dividing 
the people from their Teutonic neigh- 
bours helped to preserve them in days 
of limited means of communication 
from the Germanising influences which 
affected other tribes of Slav origin that 
penetrated into Europe farther to 
the north. 

Thus it is that we find to-day a people 
— a great people — ^who have developed 
their own culture in a remarkable way. 

Though isolated, 
as it were, from 
much of early 
Western civiliza- 
tion, the Czechs 
came under some- 
thing of the wave 
of hmnanism that 
marked the Middle 
Ages. Through 
the Church 
(Christianity had 
become general in 
the country in the 
ninth century) and 
the University of 
Prague, which was 
established in 
the fourteenth 
century, Bohemia 
came indeed to be 
a centre of culture, 
though somewhat 
off fiiat broad 
highway ^hich 
extended frcan 
Oxford to the 



A MAID OF SLOVAKIA 

This pretty girl of Ruzomberok is a blaze of 
colour. It is not sr^rising that the girls of 
Slovakia cling tenaciously to their b^utiful 
national dress 
PhotOf Dr. V. Sixta & Son 
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Italian cities. Early in the fifteenth 
century Bohemia produced a great pre- 
Lutheran refoimer in the martyred 
John Hus. 

In the fourteenth century the people 
of that country, too, began to be in 
touch with the English, first in enmity 
and later in amity. It was at the Battle 
of Crecy that the blind King John of 
Bohemia, refusing to retreat before the 
victorious English, exclaimed : '' So 

will it God, it shall not be that a King 
of Bohemia flies from the battlefield.” 
Those brave words became a proverb 
among the Czech people, and it was the 
badge of that Bohemian king, says 
tradition, which came to be that of the 
heir to the English throne, the now 
familiar “ Piince of Wales's feathers.” 

A generation or so later Richard the 
Second of England married the 
Bohemian Princess Anne, sister of King 
Wenceslas. An earlier Wenceslas was 
the good king who is commemorated in 


the popular English Christmas carol. 
A later connexion of England with the 
Czech people was early in the seventeenth 
century, when the British Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, 
married the Elector Palatine Frederick, 
who was later elected King of Bohemia! 
but lost his crown at the disastrous 
Battle of the White Mountain (1621), 
which placed the Czechs and their 
kindred under the subjection of Austria. 

It was, perhaps, in some measure 
owing to the nature of that subjection 
that the Czechs developed into 
what may be regarded as the most 
practical and self-reliant of the Slav 
peoples. They were a hard-working 
people, both agriculturally and later on 
industrially, occupying a rich and fertile 
country, which came to be the chief 
productive part of the Austrian Empire. 
To the rigour of their long subjection 
may be referred that hardness of 
attitude towards the Germans that is 



CONVENTIONAL BIBS AND TUCKERS OF HOLY DAYS IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The polished Wellington boots are an interesting feature of their smart Sunday costumes, but 
on weekdays duri^ the warm weather it is usual for these peasant girls of Posty^n to go barefooted 
about_ their work in field or at home. The children of the poorer peasants seldom know the comfort 
or discomfort of footgear, and their tough little feet are indifferent to stones, mud, or even snow 

Photo, A. W. CuHir 
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NATURAL GRACE ENHANCED BY NATIONAL DRESS 
Slovakia is said to be a museum of folk art, and the costumes of this charming quartette from 
Turciansky Sv. Martin, adequately represent those wonderful products of Slovak needles, which 
can be ranked with some of the finest peasant handiwork in the world. But modem commerce 
is beginning to play havoc with the peasants’ art, and the lovely costumes of Czechoslovakia are 
donned more frequently as festal than as everyday dress 
Photo, Dr. V. Sixta & Son 

generally observable in conversing with romantic legend and history, so inter- 

Czech men and women, though in the woven with tradition that it is not 

new Republic the German minority is possible to say at any point here is the 

given an equality which had been definite beginning. They tell of an early 

denied the Czech majority up to the ruler named Krokus, or Krok, who had 

change brought about by the Great War. three daughters, and when he died it 

To the present-day visitor, Czecho- was the youngest of these, Libusa, who 

Slovakia offers infinite variety of magni- was chosen by the people to be their 

ficent mountain and beautiful forest ruler. “ She was a wonderful woman 

scenery, but when about the middle of among women ; chaste in body, 

the fifth century the Slav tribes known righteous in her morals, second to none 

as Czechs penetrated and took possession as judge over the people, affable to all 

of the country, it was far more exten- and even amiable, the pride and glory 

sively covered with forest. That of the female sex, doing wise and manly 

Bdhmerwald, or Bohemian Forest, that deeds ; but as nobody is perfect, so 

lies along part of its western bounds, this praiseworthy woman was, alas! a 

may well be regarded as but a remnant soothsayer.” 

of the vast woodlands in which the new Now Libusa, having to decide a 
people set up their homes. dispute between two nobles, was^in- 

The early story of the Czechs is — as suited by the one against whom she - 

with most nations — a, blending of decided, and, declaring the people too 
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ferocious for a woman's rule, bade them 
choose a man to rule over them, and 
him she would marry. The people 
replied, let her choose a husband, and 
him they would acknowledge as prince. 
Libusa agreed, and said : “ Behind 

those hills is a small river called Belina, 
and on its bank a farm called Stadic. 
Near that farm is a field, and in that 
field your future king is ploughing with 
two oxen marked with various spots. 


in the character of the people to-day. 
They are at once — as those of us who 
have visited their country again and 
again are well aware— romantic and 
practical, artists and husbandmen, and 
possessed withal of an intensely national 
and patriotic feeling,- deepened and 
strengthened by many generations of 
repressive rule on the part of Austria. 

An active, intelligent people, the 
Czechs are excellent workers at home, 



LIVING DISCOBOLUS IN THE STADIUM AT LETNA 

The Society of the Sokols was organized in i86s under the leadership of Dr. Tyrs, the first Chief 
Sokol, and Jindrich FUgner, the first President. Primarily, the Society was founded as a simple 
Athletic and Gymnastic Association, but the Sokols of the present day include in their programme 
Instruction in civics and ethics ; in short, aU matters which promise the betterment of the nation 


His name is Premysl (Prshem3^1), and 
his descendants will reign over you for 
ever. Take my horse and follow him, 
he will lead you to the spot/' And so 
it befell. 

That story has been made the subject 
of one of his national operas by the 
Czech composer Smetana, and in its 
idealisation of the woman ruler and its 
sustained popularity as a story of Czech 
beginnings we may not unfairly see 
something of the best that is found 


and as emigrants have been hailed in the 
United States of America as some of 
the most satisfactory, though it is 
remarked there that they retain m a 
new country that strong national and 
race feeling of which we tod evidence on 
all hands. Though in many country 
places old religious customs are retain^, 
and in some of the great monasteries 
and churches gorgeous religious cere- 
monials may still be seen, the people as 
a whole are not deeply religious— the 
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GRAND PARADE OF SOKOLS IN THE CITY OF PRAGUE 
Sokol in Czech signifies “ Falcon,” and the idea was that the Sokols should be as agile and fearless 
as this intrepid bird. The men of the society number well over 300,000 ; they wear a special dress 
and a round cap with two falcon feathers on its left side. The society has been undoubtedly the 
most forceful factor in the social unification of the Bohemian people 
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MARCH-PAST OF A COMPANY OF WOMEN SOKOLS 
There are many thousands of women and girl Sokols, and all receive gymnastic training. There is 
no class difference among them, either within or without the society. All members r^ard one another 
as brothers and sisters, and all work for the welfare of their compatriots. The principles of thd 
society are Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; its motto is “ Tuzme se ** (Let us be stnms^ 
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MARVELLOUS SPECTACLE OF A SOKOL PHYSICAL DRILL DISPLAY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The mass drill of 12,000 athletes carrying out various exercises together, and yet absolutely as one person, is a sight never to be forgotten. The remarkable and 
wonderful evolutions of these loose-limbed, finely-built men speak well for the careful training that can ensure such magnificent results, and according to the testimony 
of one spectator, ** As examples of perfect tmining and organization, nothing in the world compai-es with the great mass drills of the men and woincii Sokols 
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promptness \\T.lh which the state leligion 
was changed on the establishment of the 
Republic was strong evidence of this. 
They are inclined “ to believe what they 
see and are shfc of/' it has been said, 
and have but little feeling for any of 
the mysticism of religion. 

Something of the romantic and 
intensely national feeling may still be 
seen in "the way in which the national 
music, national art and 
architecture, and other 
manifestations of the 
Czech genius are 
encouraged. They are 
markedly musical, and in 
Dvorak and Smetana have 
given two great composers 
to the world. Not only in 
Prague, but in the smaller 
towns music is studied 
and practised with fervent 
appreciation. Along with 
keen appreciation of 
native work, there is to be 
recognized an avid desire 
for the acquisition and 
utilisation of the cultural 
products of other nations. 

It wnuld scarcely be an 
exaggeration, I think, to 
say that the ’plays of 
Shakespeare are produced 
well-nigh as often by the 
Czechs as by the British, 
while they are at the same 
time justly proud that 
their composers Dvorak 
and Smetana have won 
reputations thro ughout 
the world of Western 
music. English and 
French drama and 
literature are indeed 
widely welcomed by the educated Czechs, 
and rendered into their language — ^not 
only, as one is made to feel, in genuine 
appreciation, but also in a general desire 
for the uplifting of their own people, for 
I have found, even among the most 
travelled of them, a strong feeling of 
national pride. 

That national pride, and something 
of that fine romantic feeling which 
clings to the old manifestations of a 


nation’s individuality, may be seen m 
the way in which the picturesque 
costumes of the coimtry people in the 
different districts have been maintained, 
though there is now a noticeable 
tendency towards decreasing its use. 
Prague — as is the way of capital cities — 
tends to show something of a dull 
cosmopolitanism in dress, except on 
occasions of national festivity ; but on 



COUNTRY COUPLE OF CONSERVATIVE MORAVIA 
These are types of the thick-set, homely peasants to be found on 
the mountainous plateau of Moravia. Their quaint costumes 
give them a fantastic appearance. Many of them might have 
stepped from the posters of a comic opera 
Photo, A. W. Cutler 

such occasions, when the peasants come 
in in their Simday best from the sur- 
rotmding country, and visitors from 
more distant parts throng the capital, 
there may still be seen much of the 
dress that seems to harmonize with the 
beautiful older buildings of the Gold^ 
City, as the Czechs them^ves ^^gec- 
tionately term it. I 

A sprinkling of such cx)stuine, too, 
may be seen in connexion with the 
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WELCOME TENANTS OF THE ROOF FLAT IN A CARPATHIAN HOUSEHOLD 
Seated in the doorway, near his mother, busily spinning, is the son and heir, the pride of this humble 
home ; on the roof, where bundles of flax are drying in the sun, is another fainily whose advent 
was heralded with delight. In their huge nest, Mr. and Mrs. Stork have reared two sturdy5’’oungsters, 
and although they cause damage to the crops, the Ruthenian welcomes them as birds of good omen 

Photo, Miss Florence Farmborough 

wonderful performances given on and at scores of other old towns from 

Sundaj/s and holidays at the open-air the Giant Mountains to the Bohemian 

theatre of Sharka, a few miles out of Forest. To stroll about the great 

Prague. Here, in a natural amphi- market-place at Pilsgi, for instance, on 

theatre, audiences of several thousands a market-day, is to see a goodly range 

of people indulge the very pronounced of colouring in the costumes of the 

national delight in opera and drama, peasant women, though various kmds 

the performances taking place against of red will be found to predominate, 

a natural background of hills and wood- In this part of the country the many 
land, while the countr3rside itself is petticoats that are worn give to the 

utilised as a veritable extension of the short dresses the effect of crinolines ; 

stage. white or red stockings, skirts and aprons 

Wherever we go we may still see of many bright colours, colour-em- 

something of the great variety of broidered bodices, and great variety of 

national costume that is maintained, if coloured head kerchiefs are also to be 

to a lessening extent, throughout the seen. Remarkable, indeed, is the variety 

ancient kingdom of Bohemia ; at Pilsen, of decorative embroidery, still revealii^ 

though a great manufacturing centre ; in general style and character the Slav 

atTabor^ at Budejovice, at Domazlice, origin of the people ; though seemingly 
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infinite in the character of its details, while the women s brightly-coloured 

it is probably repeating through many full governs and close-fitting caps with 

successive generations of peasant huge lace side bows or wings ” are 

workers the basic patterns of the remarkable. The beautiful ** dove 

original Czechs. headdress of some of the Bohemian 

In Southern Bohemia the costumes maidens is a white close-fitting cap or 

are not less striking, though the women’s bonnet with wing-like extensions. V^ile 

skirts have not the crinoline fulness these marked costumes, varying in 

noticed in the districts of which Prague different districts, are still to a varying 

and Pilsen are the centres ; while some extent worn throughout the country, 

of the men wear fur-edged jackets they have been brought to a focus in 

often richly embroidered, others wear the great national museums, such as 

long black jackets and broad-brimmed those of Prague and Pilsen, along with 

hats, approximating in appearance to furnishings and implements character- 

those of some of their Germanic neigh- istic of the different districts. Thus is 

hours. Some of the most striking the pride in national manifestations at 

costumes still to be seen are to be found once chronicled and stimulated, 

about the Bohemian Forest district. Though in the past the Czechs under 
At Domazlice, for example, where are successive ambitious rulers have seen 

the Chods, the lineal descendants of the their kingdom at one time including a 

ancient Bohemian borderers, the large part of Poland, and at another 

manners, customs, and dress of the extending southw^ards to Carinthia, that 

people are still those of medieval times, was at a period when Germanic influence 

The men wear long coats with close-set was for a while strong in the country, 

buttons, often extending from neck to The Czechs themselves, as has been 

ankle, and large broad-brimmed hats, said, were largely an agricultural 



WINTER SNOWS AMONG THE CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS 
During the cold weather the Ruthenians wear sheepskins with long sleeves, and should a family 
not have sufficient means to provide a winter sheepskin for each member, the father’s coat becomes 
common property, the wife and children wearing it in turns when the head of the house is at 
home. In the mountains the thermometer sometimes registers sixty degrees of frosty Fahrenheit, 
and unprotected ears and fingers are not infrequently sacrificed to frostbite 
PhoUh idiss Plor$ne€ Famborough 
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THE GAME OF WAR AMONG MINIATURE SOLDIERS OF THE CARPATHIANS 
Real war has passed over their village, felling many a homestead in its devastating march. But 
the children still smile on, and their favourite game is “ Soldiers.** Their military caps, pathetic 
souvenirs of a war which was no game, represent Russia, Austria, and Germany, and the forgotten 
dug-out resounds with shrill childish voices, shouting fierce commands 
PhotOf Miss Florence Farmborough 


people, though during the nineteenth 
century, in and about tlie chief towns, 
especially those in the centre and 
northern parts of the country, they had 
greatly developed industrially, and at 
the time of the Great War Bohemia was 
with Moravia the chief industrial portion 
of the crumbling Austrian Empire. 

At the time of the Great War 31 per 
cent, of the whole Czech population was 
still engaged in agriculture, and not less 
than 51 per cent, of the total surface of 
the country was under plough cultiva- 
tion-cereals, potatoes, and sugar-beet 
forming its principal crops. 

The thoroughness of Czech cultivators 
is prettily illustrated by the fact that 
in many parts of the country the roads 
are converted into avenues of fruit trees, 
the abundant blossom of which m spring 
greatly enhances the beauty of the land- 
scape. I recall being especiaUy struck with 
this in a lovely tract of country about 


Tumov — a tract that with its wonder- 
land of fantastic eroded sandstone rocks 
close-grown about with trees is known 
as the Bohemian Paradise. Here, in the 
northern part of the country, though 
the close cultivation of such land as is 
available is still to be observed, agri- 
culture has largely '^ven way to the 
local industry of jewel-cutting and bead- 
polishing, the latter work being carried 
on in the homes of the peasants. 

Passing through some of the hillside 
villages in this part of the country the 
roadway is seen to sparkle in the sun 
with many colours, where the fragments 
of broken beads have been thrown out 
from the peasant houses. These wooden 
cottage homes, with their wide over- 
hanging roofs, are much like the dialets 
of Switzerland ; within them all members 
of the family are frequently to be found 
engaged in one task or another in 
connexion with the bead industry. 
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Though the cottages consist often of which Bohemia is famous — ^is carried on 
but two rooms, serving at once as living- in workshops in the towns of the north, 

rooms, bedrooms, and workrooms, they and there the visitor may see great 

are for the most part kept wonderfully baskets of newly-faceted gems Ijdng side 

clean and neat, the few cooking utensils by side, as in some Aladdin’s treasure- 
are brightly polished, the beds are neatly cave. The Czech people, indeed, have 
covered with their down quilts and lace, proved their capacity for adapting 

The working of the less precious themselves to new conditions by the 

stones which are found in the country — way in which they have utilised technical 
and more especially of the garnet, for education as a means of developing at 



JEWISH SWEETMEATS ARE THE DELIGHT OF COUNTRY PEASANTS 

The highly-sweetened caltes of the town Jews find ready favour among the county-folk, one ofwhom 
is obviously enjoying the dainty, while the expression of dismay of an old Ru^eman woman imncates 
that coins are not over-abundant in her slender purse. The Ruth^ians, Uttle Russians who were 
formerly Austrian subjects, chiefly inhabited the Galicia of pre-war da3^ 

Photo, Miss Florence Farmborougk 
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LUSTY LADS OF THE CARPATHIAN HIGHLANDS 
The broad belts of these burly mountaineers are the all-important feature of their costume ; when 
small boys, the belts were mere straps which increased in breadth as the owners increased in stature. 
Their bag^ trousers are of bright red and blue baize, and the taller peasant is wearing a narrow 
leather band studded with brass buttons, from which depends a beautiful old brass crucifix 
* PhotOf Miss Florence Farmhorough 
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MARKETING COUNTRY WARES IN A RUTHENIAN TOWN 


On the cobbles, in front of the Jewish shops, they sit in the glaring sun, a long row of bronzed, healthy, 
colourful Ruthenian peasant women, chattering vivaciously the livelong day. Nor are they distress^ 
if the country produce with which they have tramped many miles attracts but few custonners, for 
these simple-souled folk welcome dull and bright days with happy-go-lucky indifference 
Photo, Miss Florence Farmborough 
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once the industries and the industrial 
workers. They have recognized the 
value of closely linking such education 
with its practical application in work- 
shop and factory. 

The character of a people is revealed 
to no small extent by its attitude 
towards education, and here it is 
generally acknowledged the Czechs 
occupy a very high place. They were 
early in realizing the importance of 
technical training ; industrial schools 
were set up even in small centres of less 
than three thousand inhabitants, so that 
the young people might supplement 
their ordinary education by a proper 
training in that local industry with 
which they would probably come to be 
associated, whether the making of glass 
and various kinds of china — ^for which 
the country has long been famous — or 
in developing some of the newer 
industries, such as that connected with 
treatment of the now extensively grown 
sugar-beet. 

This practicalit}^ — ^to use a word of 
which they seem especially fond — 
appears to be a strong characteristic of 
the Czech race ; it may be recognized 
in the way in which the language was 
saved by the national leaders when the 
submergence of the people under a 
dominating Germanism seemed on the 
verge of accomplishment ; it may be 
recognized also, I think, in that re- 
markable organization of yoimg man- 
hood and young womanhood of the 
nation known as the “ Sokols.’’ Here 
Czech leaders adapted from their Teuton 
rivals the idea of the g5nnnastic society, 
and utilised it as*a means of training 
their people not only in the way of 
physical fitness, but in the way also of 
moral purpose, and adapted it further- 
more to the quickening and stimulating 
of national and racial pride. 

Some day, perhaps, the story will be 
told of the influence of the Sokol move- 
ment on the gaining of Czech inde- 
pendence in the Great War. The Sokol 
organization was begun in 1862, and 
developed with extraordinary rapidity* 
It took its name from the fadcon (sokol 
in Czech), its motto being Let us be 
strong,” and its greeting '' Good luck,” 


and it was thoroughly democratic in 
character, the members of whatever 
social rank being regarded as a band of 
brothers and sisters. Its moral teaching 
I once heard tersely indicated in the 
words, addressed to one about to stoop 
to get under a fence : “ A Sokol gets over 
or goes through, but never goes under.” 

Every Czech centre came to have its 
Sokol, and the periodical gatherings, 



ONE OF THE OLDEN SCHOOL 
Somewhat slow to imbibe fresh ideas, he. with 
his fellow-countrymen of Podkarpatska Rus, 
represents the conservative element of the 
new Republic of Czechoslovakia 
PhotOf Dr. V, Sixla & Son 

such as those in Prague in 1912 and 1920, 
have brought tens of thousands of them 
together from all over the world. In 
1920, for example, a massed drill was 
done by 12,000 men and another by 
12,000 women. The special Sokol dress 
for the men is a loose fawn-coloured 
jacket, often worn hussar-fashion, over 
a red shirt, directly derived from that 
of the Garibaldians, and a round fawn 
cap bearing two falcon feathers. 

In Moravia, the central portion of 
Czechoslovakia, are found among the 
population of about two and a quarter 
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MEN OF A MODEL VILLAGE IN SLOVAKIA WITH THEIR SPICK AND SPAN HABITATIONS 
The teim Czechoslovak comprises two branches of the same Slav nation : the Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and the Slovaks of Slovakia. The illitera< 
of the Slovak was proverbial, but it was deliberate. Ordered by the Magyars to learn a hated tongue, they preferred to remain untaught, and there is no doubt bi 
that these frugal and industrious people — true Slavs in faults and virtues — will develop amazingly in the free air of the new repiildic 

Photo, Hr, T^. Sixta ^ Son 



' VENERABLE INMATES OF A HOME FOR THE AGED AND POOR 
The days pass smoothly for them now in this, their last earthly home. The institution, supported 
entirely by voluntary gifts of food and money, stands by the highway at PdstySn, and its aged 
members may often be seen sitting on the low bench skirting its walls. They are permitted to ask 
alms of passers- by, ^nd many a kindly person drops a coin in the box placed under the crucifix 

Photo, A, W, Cutler 


millions beside Bohemian Czechs, other 
peoples of closely allied Slav origin, of 
whom the Horaks- and Hanaks are 
particularly interesting as having more 
markedly m^tained their old-time 
costumes and customs. Their country 
is a mountainous, irregular, but very 
fertile, plateau, mainly watered by the 
river March, with a general slope to the 
south, and bordered on the three other 
sides by mountains. About a quarter of 
the country is still under forest, princi- 
pally oak and pine. The people are for 


the most part engaged in agriculture, 
and carry on extensive dairy-farming, 
but they also occupy themselves to a 
considerable extent in various home 
industries, more especially in weaving 
and the making of woodwaxes. 

On the whole they may be regarded 
as a less progressive people than the 
Czechs of Bohemia, possibly owing to 
the way in which Moravia was long 
exploited by Austrian nobles as a 
favourite place in which to estaHish 
their country seats aind engage in wild 
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boar battues and other sports. Political 
and economic matters, too, were long 
controlled almost wholly by the Germans 
and the Jews who had settled in the 
towns, and, though a minority, obtained 
a paramount position. 

The Horaks, who occupy the high 
lands, are a somewhat taller people than 
their Czech neighbours on the immediate 



CHILDREN OF UNMISTAKABLE NATIONALITY 
There are some 360,000 Jews in CzechoslovaMa ; those who 
inhabited the country formerly known as Galicia are strictly 
orthodox, and the lock of hair down the side of each cheek is 
still characteristic of both young and old 
Photo', A, W. Cutler 

west ; while the Hanaks of the valleys 
are of a stockier build. In the mountains 
of the north-east the shepherd people 
are Vlachs., It is among the Moravians 
— ^to employ the conveniently compre- 
hensive geographical word that embraces 
the different peoples of the country — 
that picturesque national costume has 
been preserved more conspicuously than‘ 
in inost other parts of Central Europe, 

This is perhaps the more noticeably so 


in that the men as well as the women 
have largely retained the varied 
attire of tradition. For where the 
peasantry of different countries are 
concerned it is among the women 
that local peculiarities of dress are 
longest continued, the men earlier falling 
under the influence of the stiff and 
unpicturesque monotony of general 

European clothing. 

White shirts and 
brilliantly coloured and 
richly embroidered vests, 
sleeveless jackets with an 
abrmdance of bright 
buttons, small hats 
wreathed with feathers or 
flowers — these are some of 
the features of the native 
dress still to be seen in 
common use among the 
men. It has, indeed, been 
suggested that nowhere so 
much as here is it possible 
to see a brilliant variety 
of attire so suggestive 
of the exaggerations of 
comic opera. 

The people of Moravia, 
who for centuries suffered 
from the invading neigh- 
bours who successively 
gained power over their 
country, long occupied a 
position of actual serfdom, 
followed by conditions 
scarcely removed from 
that owing to the country 
being largely the proper^ 
of the territorial magnates 
to whom the workers on 
the land were of little 
more significance than 
their cattle. Thus it is 
that the Moravian peoples axe as a 
whole less advanced than their Czech 
brethren, though in their new conditicms 
educational and cultural opportunities 
are being rapidly increased, and they 
axe taking their places in industrial 
work which had long been in the han^ 
of the German and Jewish settlers in 
the country. The language spoken is 
mostly Czech dialect, but the literary 
language is Czech, and this fact and the 
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M, skiU and an artistic taste, combined with natural feminine instinct, enable the Czechoslovak 
c^ose from myriad brilliant costumes the particular dress that can accentuate her charm 



They roam the Carpathians with their flocks, sh 
lads, understanding the langua:ge of Nature bettei^ 

I Ph<rt<>, Mfss Flor^oe FartnborouKh 
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f young sheph^r^ 
than that ojin^ 









)toi wide, white fringed trousers, embroidered waistcoat^ 
crowned almost brimless hat, the average yokel of Slave 









Attired in the ancient cosiutne of her grandam^ this tiny tot 
the importance of the occasion by her right regal deportrr^&^^^ 
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unifying of the educational system of modem tongues to tlie Old Slavonic, 
the new state will probably together Though for centuries the Slovaks 
help to break down the dialect were under the close domination of 
differences which at present are most Hungary they have not become 
marked in the eastern part of the count^3^ . Mag}’arised — indeed, the}' have tended 

rather to absorb others than to be 


By its missionary zeal a Protestant 
sect which developed out of the Hussite 
movement of the fifteenth 
century came to be widely 
known in Western Europe, 
and later in America, as 
the Moravian Church (also 
as Moravian or Bohemian 
Brethren). Driven out of 
the country' of its origin by 
reactionary persecution, 
it established settlements 
first in Germany and later 
in England and America, 
where it still maintains 
several centres. 

The Slovaks or 
Slovakians who are linked 
with the Czechs in the 
name of their new joint 
state are about two and a 
half million in number, 
most of them occupying 
that eastern portion of the 
Republic which is formed 
in part of the mountains 
and valleys of the 
Carpathian system, 
including the High Tatra. 

It is only recently that 
the name Slovakland or 
Slovakia has been given 
to the tract of country 
mainly inhabited by. the 
Slovaks, for they have 
never . formed an in- 
dependent state, t^LOugh 
'they have managed to 
maintain their racial 
individuality since they first occupied the 
country. By some authorities they are 
regarded as part of the original Czech 
tribes that passed westward from their 
fellow Slavs in the fifth century; by 
others it is claimed that they were a 
distinct branch of the Slavs who 
actually preceded the Czechs in their 
western march. This last claim is 
made on the ground that the language 
of the Slovaks is the nearest of il 


absorbed, and have maintained their 


characteristics even where they have 
passed into the southern parts of 
Hungary and formed settlements. 

The Slovaks are for the most part 
Carpathian mountaineers and dweHers 
in the Little Alf old, that Danubian plain 
which stretches to the east of Bratislava. 
Their preference is for maintaining 
themselves by sheep and cattle braediiig. 
They are, generally speaking, a very 
much simpler, more superstitious, less 



FLOWERED RIBBONS OF BRIDAL HEADDRESS 
The little Slovak bride turns aside her smiliag face that the 
countless multi-hued ribbons, of which she is justly proud, may 
be seen to full advantage, but her corsage embroidery is no whit 
less gorgeous than these silken bands 
Photo, A. W, Cutler 
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OVERFLOW SERVICE OUTSIDE THE CROWDED CHURCH 

Snrrh PSsty^. The great interior of the Roman Catholic 

the late arnvals are forced to remain outside. Theirs is no “ fine- • 
may be seen from the open umbrellas, for, despite f aJlin g rain, the knee is 
bowed alike on the paved floor of the sacred building and the muddy ground of its courtyard 


Photo, A. W. Cutter 
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STURDY TRIO OF MOUNTAIN-BRED PEASANT WOMEN 
In tbe Carpathian villages, strapping young women are plentiful ; many of them are extremefy 
handsome when young, but the wear and tear of outdoor life — ^for much of ^e field labonr is dca^ by 
women — wrinkle and discolour thdr faces unmercifully- After znarriage the women bob tbdr Iwmr 
and fasten fheir kerchiefs b^iind the head, not under the chin as is customary with unmarried giris 

Miss Fhrencs Farmbotough 
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ON HER WAY TO THE FIELDS 
This farmer’s wife cuts a neat figure as she 
walks along with her husband’s appetising 
dinner in the tin cans, carried in practical 
Slovak fashion by one handle 
Photo, A. f'V. Cutler 

educated race than the Czechs of 
Bohemia and Moravia, with a language 
of their own that has produced but 
a slight literature. Quiet and even 
subdued in manner, they are kindly, 
contented, and extremely industrious. 
Mostly they are small fanners pursuing 
their tasks by somewhat antiquated 
methods, though a few years ago, when 
visiting' Bratislava, J was struck by the 
many modern agricultural implements 
that were finding their way into the 
country through that pleasant old 
market centre. 

Many of the Slovaks become wander- 
ing workers, going down to the great 
grain-growing plains in harvest-time, 
and also to Germany and even so far as 
Denmark ; others, as itinerant ‘tinkers, 
go wandering about Austria, Hungary, 
and Southern Russia, carrying the 


implements of their trade and doing 
their work by the wayside. Numbers^ 
the Slovak ^Is, too, were wont to seek 
work in Vienna and other cities as 
nursemaids. , In their gay national 
costume, white bonnets, short dark 
jackets, short skirts, gaudy aprons and 
stockings, they added an attraction to 
the streets of the capital, and were 
valued by the Austrian aristocracy that 
employed them. 

In material comforts and conveniences' 
these people are poor. They are in an 
overwhelming majority a rural popula- 
tion contented with simplicity of' life, 
and seemingly ready to journey any 
whither in search of work. Their 
favourite dish consists of rye bread 
soaked in water, with eggs and sheep's 
milk added, and the simplicity of their 
life is reflected in the frequent addition 



RUSTIC YEOMAN OF- SLOVAKIA 
The tattered coat has seea'long and honour- 
able service, and the comical loose trous^ 
were once actually growing in his gardei^plot 
- — in the form of hardy hemp plants 
■ Photo, A. W. Cutler 
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WATER-RETTING THE HEMP ON A RIVER-BED OF RUTHENIA 
The methods of gathering and preparing hemp are very similar to those of flax, but it is a hardier 
plant than flax, grows to a height of several feet, and does not possess the same pliability. Hemp 
makes very coarse linen, flax the best and finest ; the fibre is obtained from the stalja and con- 
sists of the bast beneath the bark. When ripe, the stalks are pulled and immersed in water 
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HAND-LABOUR PREPARING THE FIBRE FOR THE SPINNING-WHEEL 
In a comer of their field this countryman and his wife, aided by their rimple implements^ are taking 
turns at scutching the hemp fibre. The broken, ravelled, and short fibres \diich s^axate o«t in das 
' process form tow. The Ruthenians cultivate this annim herb very extensively, and most of tbeir 
coarse linen garments are manufactured at hocne^cm the hemp gropm on small holdings 
Photos, Miss Florence Parmborvugk 
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Photo, Miss Florence Farmborough 



WHERE THE HOPE OF THE YOUNG REPUBLIC LIES DREAMING 
The beautiful country districts of Czechodovakia have a fascination all fhdr ,own._ Among to 
whirring shuttles of the cottage home, the pastoral scenes in the valleys, the pine-clad slopes, ^ 
song of romance is never stilled, and the hearts of these humble women are starred by strange hopes, 
add ambitious as they watch the peaceful baby face of him who vdll one day be a mau 

Photo, A* W, Cutler 
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PAIR . OF OUD CRONIES FROM KRUPINA IN SLOVAKJA 
The latter years of their lives are being blessed ^mparative pedce 

through many vicissitudes together, and now, freed from the Magyar I 

the prosperity of their country. The Slovaks are a simple, reh^ou^ and 

doi^stic nmAi^fac^prfs, bi^t mostly prefer to occupy themselv^ cultivating fh© land 

J^hoto^ Dr. V. Sixta & 5o#f 
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PLEASING TYPES OF THE PEASANTRY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
So early as the fifth century the Czechs inhabited as an independent nation the territories of the ancient 
kingdom of Bohemia, and now, owing to the overthrow of the old order in Europe, Czechoslovakia 
has again, after centuries of vassalage, become a free countrw Here are a few representatives of the 
class whose wonderful ability has gained for their country the' title of “ Treasure House of Peasant Art ” 

Photo f Dr. V. Sixta & Son 



FOLK-DANCING AT A HOLIDAY FESTIVAL IN PRAGUH 


Even in the early medieval period the Bohemians were renowned for singing and dancxog, and loUt* 
songs and folk-dances have never lost their hold on them, and it is to the peasants, fixed to tli© ^ 
by serf-laws, that the national music of Bohemia owes its preservation. Many weittoown ** Hang ar^ 

Bihapsodies ” are merely the captivating measures that sing of stamping boots aind volusniDiOas skirts 
whirled in the picturesque dances of the Czechoslovak peasant 
Pheaoy Rudo Bruwr-Dvorctk 
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OPEN-AIR RENDERING OF A BOHEMIAN RHAPSODY 
The broidered shirts and wide loose trousers lend a picturesque touch to these peasant musicians, 
whose curious home-made wind instruments can produce such remarkably tuneful melodies. ^ In 
matters of taste and skill in the fine arts, the Czechs rank very high* indeed. The love of music is 
universal among them, and their music is well known throughout the world, a fact largely due to 
the superb creative work of Smetana and Dvolfiak 
' Photo ^ Dr, V, Sixta & Son 

'to an invitation to a wedding : Bring dispose. At one place are the sellers of 

your own plate and knife and fork ” — bread in many forms, ^t another the 

a custom which is fairly general in the dealers in drapery and haberdashery, or 

country districts of Hungary. sellers of boots and shoes. A little 

The most densely populated part of beyond are the dealers in fruit and 

the country is the south-western, and vegetables, conspicuous among which 

the simplicity of the lives of the people are the mounds of dark green-skinned 

is well seen on a market-day at Bratis- melons, with here and there a broken 

lava, the largest of their towns. Hither, one revealing the beautifully contrasting 

drawn by buff-coloured bullocks, come purplish red flesh within, and the broad 

long, narrow wagons with wattled sides baskets or tubs of paprika, a delicately 

laden with various vegetables, while the flavoured red pepper greatly used in 

peasant cultivators, craftsmen, or dealers this part of Europe, 
group themselves about the irregular All about are peasants from the 
market-place of the old town according surrounding country, who bring in 
to the wares of which they have to sometimes wares that can gain them 
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YOUTH AND AGE CHEERFULLY BEARING 

Among the stately buildings steeped in -av t^A welfare of some 13,000,000 poopiew'cuifcder 

call their beloved capital, weighty meters dealing the ^ time stands sST^ple lives 

\X teeming wccld atW them 
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but a few halfpence, such as a handful 
of beans of various kinds, three or four 
dozen tomatoes, good, bad, or in- 
different ; while grouped at one point 
are women with smaU heaps of fungi, 
unknown to British culinary art — 
“ toadstools ” of all shapes and sizes 
and colours. Though one or two striking 
costumes are to be seen — somew’'hat 
similar in brightness of colour and fulness 
of petticoats to those of central Bohemia 
— one is struck by the absence of any 
marked characteristic of local dress. 


The various coloured headkerchiefs are 
much the same as those to be found in 
the neighbouring countries, while the two 
dominating notes of colour are ''butcher s 
blue'' in the women's gowns and a 
warm yellow brown in their kerchiefs. 

More marked examples of local dress 
are to be found in the smaller villages 
and on occasions of special festivals. In 
their homes the Slovak men, who keep 
their hair long and shave both beard 
and moustache, wear a coat of white 
baize with a broad leather girdle, sandals. 

and wide-brimmed hat. 
The women, whose 
coloured dresses are often 
richly embroidered, are 
famous for this kind of 
work. 

Despite _ the poorness 
and simplicity of their 
lives, the Slovaks show 
in their customs and 
traditions that they are 
agreeably romantic, even 
poetical in their imagina- 
tions, as maybe recognized 
in the way in which a 
marriage proposal is 
made. One evening the 
lover and his best man 
knock at the door of the 
house where the girl lives, 
and say that they are 
looking for a star. They 
are asked to enter and 
look round, and as soon 
as the girl sees them she 
leaves the room. " That 
is the star we seek," they 
say to thej)arents. '' May 
we go in search of her ? ” 
When she is found and 
brought back the best 
man makes a long speech 
about the institution of 
marriage from the time 
of Adam and Eve, and 
the betrothal is solemnly 
performed. 

The narrow easternmost 
end of Czechoslovakia is 
inhabited mostly by 
Ruthenes or Ruthenians, 
of whom there are about 



RICH FEMININE APPAREL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
With her arms akimbo, this fresh-faced maid presents a delightful 
picture in the gay costume of her race, which, with its ribbons, 
laces, embroideries worked by her owu deft fingers, and floral 
decorations runs the whole gamut of brilliant colours 
PhotOf Dr. V. Sixta & Son 
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MOUNTAINEER OR BUCCANEER? 

This is no reckless, lawless brigand, but a 
kindly, honest farmer of Slovakia, who has 
never been far outside his hamlet, and whose 
only luxury is a pipe 
Photo, Dr. V. Sixta & Son 

half a million occupying an autonomous 
district of the republic. They are mainly 
a poor and backward people, forming 
mostly the labouring class. The weaving 
of linen is pursued as a household 
industry throughout Ruthenia, and the 
peasants are now being encouraged to 
develop the manufacture of wood 
articles, furniture, and paper, and to 
start factories of their own. Sometimes 
described as Little Russians or Red 
Russians,, they 4orm but a small part 
of this Ukrainian branch of the Slav 
race, most of whom are found in the 
neighbouring Polish Galicia or the 
Rumanian Bukowina. 

These different peoples that are now 
brought together in one state, the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia, as a result 
of the Great War, represent, as we have 
seen, distinct differences in their stages 
of cultural progress. The most advanced 
are undoubtedly the Bohemian Czechs, 
and as we pass eastwards we find the 
standard attained a lower one, the 
condition of the mass of the people more 


SEASONED SLOVAK VETERAN 
The Slovaks seldom wear beards or mous- 
taches, but their hair, when long enough, is 
often braided, as is seen on this fine, 
weather-beaten old head 
Photo, Dr, V.' Sixta <&• Son 

primitive. Despite differences of educa- 
tion and intelligence they have, however, 
the link of common racial origin, and as 
they held together in their aspirations 
for independence, it may be anticipated 
that with new conditions and enlarged 
opportunities they will attain to some- 
thing of an actual national unity. 

■' It was of happy augury that the first 
President of the Republic to be elected, 
Thomas Masaryk, should have been one 
whose father was a Moravian Czech, and 
whose mother was of mixed Slovak and 
German descent. Those of us who were 
present at the first gathering of the 
Parliament in Prague when Masaryk 
was elected, while realizing that ^e 
historic occasion was the culminating 
point of the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the peoples of the country, 
realized also that the large German- 
population was likely to prove for some 
time a disturbing factor — not easily can 
such a people submit to the rule of those 
whom they have been accustomed to 
dominate. 



POLYCHROME PROCESSION OF CHURCH-GOING PEASANTS 
The native costumes of Czechoslovakia are a delight to the stranger, whose eye may feast on an 
unparalleled diversity of colour. The Sabbath Day in Slovakia is a picture difficult for the most 
skilful artist to pmnt, so bewildering is the array of garish costumes, and it would be an everlasting pity 
should this beautiful apparel be sacrificed for the sombre garments of present-day European fashions 

Photos^ Dr. V. Sixta < 5 * Son 
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Czechoslovakia 

II. The Long Struggle Between Czech and Teuton 

By C. Townley-Fullam 

Author of “ A Land of Shepherd Kings ” 


I F we compare the phenomena bom of 
the Napoleonic cycle with those 
reborn of the Hohenzollera epoch 
the similarity is striking. Equally striking 
is the divergence. Both cataclysms ended 
in disaster and in the shipwreck of ideals. 
Both were closed by international Treaties, 
but whereas the Treaty of Paris was the 
negation of 1789, that of Versailles was 
its reassertion. The former was the 
triumph of the dynastic and despotic 
theory; the latter of democratic ideals. 
There the divergence ends. 

Each Treaty provided for new political 
groupings. Thus the grandchildren of that 
generation which saw the 
combination of Norway 
with Sweden and Holland - 
with Belgium are now wit- 
nesses to the marriage of 
Serb with Croat and Czech 
with Slovak. But whereas 
the moving spirit which 
produced such strange 
coalitions at the Peace of 
Paris was purely dynastic, 
that which has brought 
forth the new political 
conceptions is simple race- 
consciousness. So much is 
this the case that those 
economic causes which 
were the mainspring of 
action in the case of greater 
powers left the smaller 
groups quite untouched. 

The end of the Great 
War saw the old German 
Empire geographically in- 
tact ; the new Austrian 
Empire was annihilated. 

Of the States fonned out 
of the debris, by far the 
most important in extent 
as in political force is the 
entity now known as 
Czechoslovakia, a unit 
formed of the old king- 
dom of Bohemia, long 
-directly subject to Austria, 
and die provinces east- 
ward, inhabited by Slovaks, 
directly subject to Hun- 
gary. Though the Slovaks 
have had the honour of pretTY \ 
giving bWh to such great ^ 

men as Kossuth, leader of sheepskin coa 
the Magyar Revolution ; for thus ; 

Petofi, the poet of the '48 ; 


and Kollar, the poet whose influence, 
strangely enough, was cast in favour of 
Bohemia and Pan-Slavism, the Slovak 
provinces never had a continuous political 
existence. The practical result is that the 
half — Bohemia — is, in terms of the Greek 
proverb, greater than the whole — Czecho- 
slovakia. 

If Slovakia cannot be considered in 
relation to Bohemia, neither can Bohemia 
be considered otherwise than in relation to 
Moravia, Hungary, Germany, Austria, 
and the Vatican. It would be less than 
true to say that these have influenced her 
destiny — they have made it. 



PRETTY YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN OF SLOVAKIA 
This dainty girl, in. jaunty little fur cap, does not dis da in the 
sheepskin coat, familiar among the peasantry of her co^mtry, 
for thus attired she is proof against the coldest wind 
Phoio, Dr^ V. SixU & 
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The traveller who tells us that Naples inner relations to treason. Both factors 
is the glory of the earth never saw the factor of treason and 'the factor of 
Budapest. The historian who speaks of force, the efiorts of a minority within 

Belgium as the cockpit of Europe knows supported by the arms of a maioritv 

nothing of Bohemia, where for a thousand without, combined to impose upon her a 
years the irresistible force has battled cultus against which she perpetually 
against the immovable body. Bohemia, ' rebelled. The history of continent^ 

which has known in succession Charle- Europe of the seventeenth, eighteenth 

magne and Svatopluk, Boleslaus of Poland and nineteenth centuries is bound up with 
and Henry of Germany, the Mongol this question of the forcible super- 
invader, Sigismund of the Council of imposition of Teutonic ideals upon the 
Constance, the tools of the Vatican, small Slav peoples of Bohemia, Moravia 
Matthias the Just of Hungary, Ferdinand Poland, Slavonia, and Croatia. ’ ' 

of Hapsburg, the Hussite War, the Thirty ^ . -ot 

Years' War, the Seven Years* War, the Bohemia Bloody but Unbowed 

Revolution of the *48, and the horrors of All nations or peoples at some time or 
1914-18 may surely claim a mournful other have had their great moments, 
pre-eminence in suffering and sorrow. eras whose glories serve as inspirations to 

The claim is just. Behind her roll fifteen later generations and keep alive, even 
full centuries, centuries of uninterrupted subconsciously, those qualities and aspira- 
strife — strife in aims, in religion, in culture, tions which, held in common, go far to 
in speech, in civic polity ; strife with a explain the baffling phenomenon which 
succession of Popes and a roll of emperors, we call race-consciousness. Hungary and 
with Arpad, Hohenstaufen, Hohenzollem, Serbia, Venice and Bohemia, fill the 
and Hapsburg. She has Imown martyrs, annals of the Middle Ages with stories of 
heroes, conquerors ; she has never known great conquests, dizzy pre-eminence, and 
rest. For this there are many reasons, but resounding crash. Hungary gave law to 
the one which counts is the axiom which Europe, even to the Vatican, until sub- 


underlay the politics of Central Europe, 
even dovm to the days of Bismarck, that 
the master of Bohemia must be master 
of Europe." 

Cleft by the Magyar Wedge 
The main cause of this tearful destiny 
must be sought not in the pressure of 
German States, nor in the thunders of 
the Vatican, but in a circumstance be- 
wailed by Palacky, her statesman-poet, 
in a memorable and poignant lament — 
the coming of the Magyar : " Slavdom 

never received a more fatal blow. . . . 

The Magyar, by driving a wedge into the 
heart of the State, destroyed it, and there- 
with all the hopes of the Slavs." 

The effect of this irruption of the 
children of Attila — ^for so the Magyar 
claims to be — ^was even more decisive 
than Palacky, writing many years ago, 
claimed. The wedge cut off from their 
parent stem both the Balkan provinces 
and Bohemia herself, thus leaving the 
latter the unsupported outpost of Slavdom 
exposed to the hereditary German enemy. 
But for this the Slav would have presented 
an unbroken front through Strelitz to Kiel, 
ev^ to Sweden, as .witness the com- 
memorative title!j(bf ‘'the Swedish kings to 
this day andfIpf.,the.Weilds " or Slavs. 
Cut off, '"ptlfced again and again by 
German oppression, these small commun- 
ities were quickly swallowed up and lost. 

Bohemia, more compact, self-contained, 
could not be annihilated, but she could be 
permeated. She could be penetrated. 
Thus her whole history of centuries offers 
the spectacle of a people exposed as to her 
outer relations to conquest, and as to her 


merged by the Crescent. Serbia, in the 
heroic age of Dusan, dominated the 
Balkans until weakened by the “ wedge,** 
and conquered by the Turk. Venice fell 
to " the government which she deserved," 
and later to Napoleon and Austria. But 
to Bohemia has been reserved a history 
constant in the repetition of evils. And 
yet, though overrun, conquered, looted, 
and ravaged, she has never been subdued, 
not even at the epoch of the Battle of the 
White Mountain, which made her the slave 
of intolerant and ilhberal Austria. There 
has never been a moment in her mournful 
past when the dogged and purposeful 
policy of the German invader was not 
matched and well countered by the 
equally dogged spirit of national resistance. 

That, in brief, is Bohemian history. 

Cycle of a Thousand Years 

Until recent times t)^re have been in 
Czech history no sharp aividing lines such 
as usually mark the evolution of a nation. ^ 
On the contra^, phase melts into phase, 
the whole being insensibly leavened by 
external influences. There have been up- 
heavals and convulsions ; great, even 
fundamental changes, but these have run 
more or less in cycles and cannot be said^ 
to have had — each of itself — any per- 
manent effect. It has taken a thousand 
years for the wheel to revolve full circle. 

All these changes — ephemeral move- 
ments equally with basic alterations-^-are 
barometric, showing at any given time, 
the state of the battlefield, high or low 
pressure. At one period the Teutonic 
legions, bringing up their Vatican supports, 
bear down Czech resistance. At another 
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PEASANT WOMEN OF TRENCIN, PROVINCIAL TOWN OF WEST SLOVAKIA 
Their native town is situated on the River Vag, but, in their quaint Quaker costumes, they are 
typical of the women who are to be found in the surrounding valley districts, and in the beautiful 
wild regions of North Slovakia, amidst the High Tatra Mountains, which are the loftiest group 
of the Carpathian system, and rival the Swiss Alps in their magnificent scenery 
PkotOt Dr. V, Sixta 6 * Son 


the Czech phalanx, solid, impenetrable, by 
the mere power of inertia or weight of 
moral force, causes the German tidal wave 
to spend itself in useless efiort. At yet 
another moment, as during the Napoleonic 
era, there is an armistice, both forces being 
submerged by a third. But there is never 
a Treaty of Peace. 

It might be urged that this point of view 
loses much of its force when considered in 
relation to the outstanding feature of Czech 
history, the Hussite War. The ordinary 
view of that convulsion is that in an 
age when the shadow of the Renaissance 
brooded over Europe it was the inevitable 
result of a conflict between the whole 
armoury of the Papacy on the one side 


and the heresy of a whole people, once 
under its spiritual jurisdiction, uj)on the 
other. It is put into a class with the 
struggles of the Albigenses and of the 
Lollards. Nothing is further from the 
truth. The Bohemian did not quaiTel 
with the religion of Rome so much as with 
its exponents. The priesthood was wholly 
German; the monasteries were strongholds 
and watch-towers of the invader. The 
Church in Bohemia acquired the character 
not of a religious organization but of a 
political force whose weight was bdmg 
thrown into the scale on the side of the 
German and against the Czech. 

He who aids the enemy is liimself the 
enemy. 
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The Hussite War was little other than a 
racial struggle upon a convenient religious 
issue. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
Council of Constance which condemned 
Hus was not QEumenical. The sentiment 
of this age would hardly enrol it in the 
list of Councils at all. Its active president 
was a layman, the Emperor Sigismund, 
who brushed aside two Popes and himself 
created a third, the Emperor whom Hus 
had offended. 

John Hus was tried under the forms of a 
Church Council for heresy. In truth he was 
tried by his own sovereign as a rebel upon 
an issue with which this generation is 
familiar. He was the first statesman to 
put forth the amazing and heretical 
doctrine of the self-determination of 
peoples. It was for that he was condemned 
—for that he died. To this generation has 
been reserved the spectacle of a world 
giving formal sanction to a principle for 
whose mere enunciation a Bohemian died 
in flames five hundred years ago. 

If Hus was a greater statesman than 
Luther it was because he was a pioneer and 
he had a longer road to travel. Hus 
preceded Luther ; more, he produced the 
Man of Wittenberg. 

Influence of Hus and Luther 

Taldng full advantage of the recent 
establishment of the Prague University 
and the absolute parity, for the moment, 
of the Czech and German tongues, Hus 
set out to reform Czech orthography 
he advocated the study of his own 
depressed language, wrote it, spoke it, and 
by so doing placed himself at the head of 
a racial movement which would have 
gathered way had he never been bom. 
He never wrote German ; if he turned 
now and then to Latin it was with the 
object of appealing to intelligences racially 
mimical but politically S5mipathetic. 
Luther reformed not only the German 


religion but also the German language * 
he threw ofl a religious yoke which 
had become a political menace. In 
the interests of Germanism he offered 
battle to a foreign hierarchy. That that 
hierarchy should have been religious 
rather than political was the accident 
of circumstance. Luther ended in favour 
of the Empire one phase of the Guelph 
Ghibelline War. 

Hus was dead, but Hus dead was 
stronger than Hus living, for the very 
Emperor Sigismund who burned him as a 
rebel was forced at last to banish from 
his councils both German and Catholic 
elements. To the Czech these were 
synonymous. 

Period of Ruthless Persecution 

But the tide ebbed again. The " Winter 
King,” Frederick, was defeated in 1620 
at the fateful Battle of the White Moun- 
tain, and for the moment a nation ceased 
to exist. There followed a persecution 
worse than any that Alva had tried in 
the Netherlands. A new German nobility 
was forced upon the country. Ferdinand, 
the Emperor, determine that none but 
Catholics should exist, reserved for him - 
self the task of schooling the bodies of his 
lieges ; their souls he handed over to the 
Jesuits. 

Landlords were executed in bulk ; the 
language was proscribed; only German 
was tolerated. The universities and schools 
were placed in the hands of that company 
the fame of which has come down in 
history associated with so many stories of 
cruelty and intolerance. Konias the J esuit 
burned, with his own hands, 60,000 
volumes. Those printed in Czech were 
not German ; those printed in German 
were not orthodox ; those printed in 
Latin were superfluous. 

The tide turned again. It is no mere 
coincidence to say that the Czech revival 
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dates from the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus.'* This is a terrible indictment. 

Joseph II., the benevolent despot and 
doctrinaire with a passion for uniformity, 
by his ordinances and ukases directed to 
the supremacy of the German element 
merely produced a Czech revival. He 
proclaimed toleration for the Christian 
and banished the Jew to the Ghetto ; 
made German the language of the schools, 
and endowed a Chair of Czech in Vienna ! 

For one brief period the tide receded. 
The abortive revolution of ’48, itself a 
protest against the Holy Alliance, placed 
the Emperor once more in the only position 
which a Hapsburg could understand. 
Bohemia, like Hungary, became again the 
forcing-ground for absolutism, for govern- 


ment by police >pie5 and prose not:oii. 
But the system failed. provided 

that two branches of the German race 
should fall out and honest men bc\^an 
again to expect their due. 

For the last fifU' years the Czech has 
steadily waxed, the German as steadily 
waned, until at this moment it is safe to 
say that the day of German dominance 
in Bohemia is definitely over, not as the 
result of a clause in a "Peace Treaty, but 
from more enduring economic and "racial 
causes. If that be indeed so the Czech 
does right to place in the forefront of a 
small galaxy of national heroes who 
nourished him in the moment of hope 
and comforted him in the hour of despair 
the great names of Hus and Palacky. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 

The Country 

Independent Republic, bordering on Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and Poland. Estab- 
lished in accord ^^ith the Peace Treaties and 
comprising the former Austrian provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, together with the 
upper part of Hungary known as Slovakia and 
Carpathian Ruthenia. The latter territoiy is 
autonomous in matters relating to provincial 
administration, schools and religion. For local 
administration the State is divided into riventy- 
two districts. Total area about 55,690 square 
miles Population (1921), i3>595, 816— 67 per 
cent. Czechoslovaks, 22 per cent. Germans, 5*5 
per cent. Magyars, 4 per cent. Ruthenians, and 
1*5 per cent, others. Density of population 2^8 
per square mile. 


Goverament 

Democratic Republic, with two legislative 
Chambers— Chamber of Deputies, elected for six 
years and containing 300 members ; a Senate 
comprising 150 members elected for eight years. 
Both Chambers are elected by direct ballot on the 
basis of equahty of sexes, race, religioi^ and 
occupation, and in accordance with the principle 
of proportional representation. Voting is com- 
pulsory. President elected for seven years by the 
two Chambers assembled in joint session (exception 
being made in the case of President T. G. Masaryk, 
elected for life). He represents the State in its 
relations with other States, negotiates inter- 
national treaties, convokes, prorogues and 
dissolves parliament, signs laws, appoints and 
recalls ministers, appoints all higher of&cers, 
officials and judges. 


Army 

Conscription law provides for national army 
with two years* service ; strength of standing 
army, 150,000. During service the men are given 
education^ advantages in continuation schools, 
systematic courses of lectures, etc. 


Commerce and Industries 

Mineral wealth enonnous — gold, sih^, radium, 
lead, iron, coal, lignite, graphite, salt, ml, etc. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Water power offers almost unlimited resources 
and is extensively utilised. Agriculture basis of 
large industry. In western provinces the growing 
of raw material for sugar, beer, malt and spirit 
industries most important branch of agriculture ; 
in the eastern part chief crops are ceieals, 
Moravian malt, Bohemian beer and hops hwe a 
good reputation in the world-market. Forests 
comprise 32 per cent, of whole area. Bohemian 
glass industry famous. Fancy goods, agricultural 
machinery^ textile industries (four million spindles), 
paper, leather, and chemical are other industries. 
About 80 per cent, of the mines and industrial 
enterprises of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire are located in Czechoslovakia. 

In 1920 imports were valued at 23,384 million 
Czech crowns ; exports, 27,569 million crowns ; 
credit balance, 4,185 million crowns. In 1921 
imports amounted to 22,435 million crowns, 
exports to 27,312 million crows, credit balance 
4,877 million crowns. About 200 Czechoslovak 
crowns go to an English £ (pre-war parity 24.02). 
Czechoslovak crown the most stable currency in 
central and eastern Europe. In 1921 imports 
chiefly cotton and cotton goods, corn, flour, wool 
and woollen goods. Principal exports wool and 
woollen goods, sugar, cotton and cotton goods, 
iron and iron goods, glass, coal and timber. 
Most foreign trade is with Germany and Austria. 


Communications 

There are about 8,500 miles of railways, mostli 
State-owned. River Elbe and its navigable 
tributary, the Vltava, connects Prague, the 
capital, with Hamburg, The Danube also touches 
the country, and Bratislava, the Czechoslovak 
port, is headquarters of the International Danubian 
Commission. Over 65,000 miles of telegraph line, 
and over 50,000 miles of telephone wire. 34»ooo 
miles of roads suitable for motor traffic. I-arge 
suras being spent on new railway, tele^aph, and 
telephone lines. In mountainous distnets motor- 
car services being established. 


Chief Cities 

Prague (Czech, Praha), the capital (^pnlation 
676,000), Brno (221,000), Plzen (88,000), Bratisiavai 
(93,000), Olomouc (56,000), Kosice ( 52 , 5 oa)» 
Moravska Ostrava (42,000), Usti a,L. ( 39 *«x>k 
Liberec (35,000). 
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Daliomey 

Past & Present in the Old Slave Kingdom 

By Frank R. Cana 

Author of “The Sahara in 1915” 

A GENERATION ago Dahomey West Coast negroes, whose system was 
was an independent state with seen at its height alike in Ashanti, 
an hereditarj^ monarchy whose Dahomey, and Benin. Each of these 
power was limited only by that of states had its special features, and 
fetishism ; it was notorious alike for its Dahomey was alone in maintaining a 
human sacrifices, its army of Amazons, standing army and in making women 
and its incessant raids on its neighbours, professional soldiers. 

French rule has, however, brought great The aspect of Dahomey is monotonous, 

changes ; no longer are human sacrifices The coast line is formed by a low, level, 
offered, neither are the skulls of fallen narrow strip of sand, against which the 
enemies used as drinking cups, or piled great breakers of the Atlantic roll 
in pyramids as monuments of victory ; continually. There are no harbours, and 
the she-soldiery have been disbanded : landing through the surf is still the 
the kingdom, built up by two centuries general custom, though at Kotonu the 
of conquest, has dissolved into its com- French have built a pier where ships can 
ponent parts. unload. Behind the strip of coast lies a 

But the Dahomian remains a type of network of lagoons and swamps, man- 
those West African tribes who, cut off grove-lined and forbidding. Beyond is 
from contact with other parts of the the bush, giving place to forest proper, 
continent, proved themselves capable of oil-palms and bamboos being con- 
building up strong and elaborately spicuous. The orange and citron trees, 
organized states possessing a highly very numerous in some localities, were 
remarkable degree of . ' introduced by the 

Portuguese. To-day 
there is little big game 
in the forest, but when 
first known elephants 
were plentiful, as was 
also the lion. 

The forest, too, is 
much thinner than it 
used to be. In the 
clearijigs the natives 
cultivate, often in 
large quantities, 
maize, millet, manioc, 
yams, and beans, and 
when it is realized 
that nearly all these 
things are not African 
but, like the oranges, 
were introduced by 
the early Portuguese, 
it will be admitted 
that the old slavers 



tions than had these DAHOMEY three essentially 
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civilization. S e p a - 
rated from the Sudan 
by a broad belt of 
virgin forest, they 
owed nothing, or next 
to nothing, to the in- 
filtration of the higher 
types of African 
humanity. They owed, 
indeed, a good deal 
to the white man who 
came to the Guinea 
coast for ivory, gold, 
spices, and — princi- 
pally — slaves. But 
their genius for 
government and their 
elaborate ceremonial 
were innate. No 
Oriental or European 
court ever had a 
more elaborate eti- 
quette for state func- 
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native trade products of the country’ 
were men, ivory, and palm-oil. The 
trade in ivory went first, slave dealing 
lingered on almost to the last quarter 
of the nineteenth centuiy, the trade 
in palm-oil, at first insignificant, is 
to-day the basis of the country’s 
prosperity. 

North of the primeval forest, across 
the once dreaded Lama swamp — now 
traversed by a railway — the ground 
rises gradually to a more open 
plateau, some 800 ft. high, and here 
stands Abomey, the old capital of 
Dahomey, the scene of the annual 
“ customs,” when scores of victims 
were sacrificed to the ancestral spirits, 
and of the still more dreadful “grand 
customs,” celebrated on the king’s 
accession, when the victims sometimes 
numbered thousands. 

The kingdom of Dahomey, at its 
greatest extent, covered about 10,000 


square miles; it i-, as 

large as Yorkshire. Durhrim rir h 
umber] and comrhned, and in.r. 
it stretched about 125 nv*: - in' It 
is inhabited by numerous tribe-, Larii 
with a different though often allied 
language. 

The dominant race is the Fong, a 
tribe known also as Fons, Jejs or jefe, 
whose proper name is Ffon. Somewhat 
above the average height, w'cll-formed, 
square-faced, with deep- set e^^es and 
flattish rather than flat noses, and 
low foreheads, their skin is not really 
black, but varies in colour from a dark 
chestnut to deep purple, with sometimes 
a yellowish tinge. 

The Fong are inordinately proud — 
as becomes a conquering race — reserved, 
polite to strangers, and do not now' 
deserve the reputation they held at the 
time of the French conquest of being 
liars above the ordinary, slothful and 



EUROPEAN FASHIONS f6r MEN IN A WEST AFRICAN TOWN 
Situated 00 tfee coast liear the frontier of what is now French Togoland, and on a lagoon whereon 
small steamers can ply. Grand Popo is an important trading town erf Dahomey, tw Mina, the 
natives who occupy the district, are wonderfully skilful surfmen. l>espite the distressing diznatic 
conditious a good many Europeans of mixed nationality are found in the town 
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treacherous. They are certainly keen 
traders, and the ruling class is of much 
more than average intelligence. Their 
kings were masterful men, as they had 
need to be if they would keep their 
thrones. They surrounded themselves 
with women — numbering their wives by 
hundreds — and the Amazon army grew 
out of a feminine lifeguard established by 
the early monarchs. 

Trade Leads the Van of Empire 

The stoiy^ of Dahomey cannot be 
separated from that of the European 
traders who frequented the coast and 
made the lagoon port of 'Wdiydah their 
headquarters. The Portuguese w^ere the 
first to come, and they have not quite 
gone. Indeed, to-day, though Whydah 
and the adjoining regions have been 
annexed by France, the fort of Sao Joao 
Baptista d'Ajuda (St. John Baptist of 
Whydah) is still claimed by Portugal as 
part of the province formed by the 
famous coco-producing islands of San 
Thome and Principe in the Gulf of 
Guinea. An officer and twenty men 
guard the Lusitanian flag at the Baptist 
fort, while high-sounding Portuguese 
names are borne by natives all dong 
the coast. 

After the Portuguese came the French, 
the British, the Dutch, and other 
adventurers. The oldest of the modern 
forts at Whydah is that built by the 
French in 1671 ; English, Portuguese, 
and Brazilian forts were also built, and 
when Sir Richard Burton was at Whydah 
in 1864 he recorded the shameful fact that 
the English fort was under the protection 
of two fetish charms. 

Ivory, White and Black 

From their first coming to the coast 
the white merchants in black flesh 
maintained agents at the courts of the 
native potentates, chief of whom in the 
seventeenth century were the kings of 
Hwedah (Whydah) who lived at Save, 
some miles inland, and the kings of 
AUada, farther inland. The kings of 
Whydah, though they ruled over less 
than 50 square miles of territory, were 
immensely wealthy, deriving their riches 
from the dues levied on the export of 


slaves and ivory. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century 20,000 slaves were 
shipped yearly. 

The prosperity of Whydah in the next 
century is illustrated by the truly royal 
dash (present) of half a hundredw^eight 
of gold dust, which the king gave to the 
English captain, Sir Challoner Ogle, for 
ridding the Guinea Co^t of the notorious 
pirate Bartholomew Roberts. Roberts 
had sadly interfered with the monopoly 
of the slave trade which England then 
possessed with Spanish America, to the 
great detriment of the Whydahs. This 
was in 1772 ; five years later Whydah 
was conquered by Agaja Dosu, king of 
Dahomey, who had already conquered 
the neighbouring kingdom of AUada. 
The Whydahs had trusted to their gods 
for salvation. To guard a ford, where a 
few hundred men could have withstood 
a host, they placed nothing but their 
great fetish Danh, a carved stone snake. 
But the Dahomian general cared nothing 
for Danh — the fetish of his king was a 
panther — Save was captured, and 4,000 
of its people sacrificed to Agaja's gods 
and ancestors. 

An African Tamerlane 

This Agaja was the fourth of his line- 
The founder of the d5masty was a prince 
of AUada named Dako, who had gone 
north and established himself near Kana, 
the residence of the then chieftain of the 
Fong. Dako kiUed this chieftain and 
usurped his kingdom, which was enlarged 
in subsequent reigns. Agaja was a 
conqueror by profession, a Tamerlane in 
miniature. It is said of him that he 
sought territory and qpt consolidation, 
skuUs not subjects, but in seeking an 
outlet to the sea he had his eye on the 
main chance — ^to draw to himself all the 
benefit which the kings of Whydah had 
derived from their dealings with the 
white slave-traders. And in token of his 
success he emblazoned on his flag a two-* 
masted ship. From this time, too, the 
kings of Dahomey imported large quanti- 
ties of guns, cannon and ammunition. 

When the Dahomians became masters 
of Whydah they became also virtual 
overlords of the white traders on the 
coast. The kings insisted on the presence 
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HIGH-PRIEST OF DARKNESS WHOSE POWER IS WANING 
^owly pacing with his acolytes down the woodland ways, this dignified high priest of fetishism still 
finds many to do him reverence, for the Dahomians proper are mostly fetish wocsbippers. But 
civilization is clearing the mental vision of his people even as it is letting light into their forests 
and has shorn him of much of his spiritual powep^ 

Photo t Govt. French West Africa 
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of white notables at Abomey for the 
annual “ customs/' and these visitors 
were compelled to witness the human 
sacrifices with which the festival ended. 
But if the kings exacted respect, they 
were prepared to show respect for the 
white man. 

The viceroy of Whydah, before going 
upon and on returning from a journey, 
paid official visits to the European forts, 
and had to offer prayers to the white 
man's god in the chapel of the Portuguese 
fort, first removing his sword and fetish 
charms. And the black priests who used 
to officiate sprinkled the heathen with 
holy water. As a further mark of their 
patronage of Christianity, every year on 
St. John's Day the king sent a pot of 
palm-oil and a bottle of rum to the 


guardians of the Portuguese chapel. 
The Dahomians were very religious, and 
their human sacrifices were not evidences 
of wanton cruelty, but resulted from a 
mixture of piety and pride — of pride as 
to the numbers slain, of piety, inasmuch 
as the spirits of the victims were sent 
to be attendants on dead monarchs or 
other ancestors. Such sacrifices were 
distinct from those offered to the gods. 
The accounts of European witnesses of 
the annual “ customs " vary, as did the 
‘‘customs'* themselves during the i6o 
years they were under observation. But 
they always included the public slaughter 
of prisoners of war and criminals in the 
market-place. Some of the victims were 
tied to posts, others were exhibited in 
baskets on a platform. On the fateful 



PEACEFUL VILLAGE LIFE UNDER UMBRAGEOUS TREES 
Under French rule quiet contentment pervades the scattered villages of Upper Dahomey. Here, 
in Dassazoumb^, the girls may fetch water, and children may play on the boulders outside their 
beehive homes without fear of molestation by slave-raiders or warlike neighbours. Their customs 
axe little interfered with, and the natives can cultivate their crops for their own use, and acquire 
comparative wealth by extracting palm-oil for the market 
Ph<^o, Qovt. French West Africa 
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ART SERVES RELIGION: DAHOMIAN SCULPTOR CARVING A FETISH 
Fetishism is not idolatry, but a belief that the services of a spirit may be appropriated by possessing 
its material embodiment, and a fetish thus is a useful spirit in its proper shrine. TMs devout 
Dahomian is making a clay image for presentation to his fetish priest, using the beak of a slain 
fowl to carve the features in the plastic material 
Photo, J. R. B%riwistlc 

day the king came out in state and and 3,000 women. Originally they were 

explained to the people that the victims divided into light and heavy infantry 

were being sent to wait upon his ancestors battalions, the former armed with bow 

in the spirit world. The condemned and spear and a formidable knife, 

men were then slain, in some cases the Later all were provided with firearms 

king himself being the executioner, and became good markswomen. In 

While most qf the victims were de- valour they were not excelled by the 

capitated, those on the platform were men warriors, as indeed was shown in 

hurled, bound, into the midst of the their last campaign, when they more than 

crowd, by whom they were butchered, once charged right up to the French lines, 

Animals were sacrificed at the same several falling in hand-to-hand combats, 

time. The king, wrote one eye-witness. At parades a usual manoeuvre was a 

bathed his feet in the blood of the slain, charge through triple lines of piled up 

while their heads were placed in neat thorns, a severe test, as their uniform 
Tows at the entrance to the pakce. gave little protection and they went 

' ^^'^itors to Abomey witnesse'd not only barefoot, 

the* “ customs,” but the army ' As the king sacrificed regularly to his 
manoeuvre. They bear testimony to . ancestors, just as regularly he sent fcMiih 
the high training, martial bearing, and his warriors, both for conquest and for 
powers of endurance of the Amazon procuring slaves, for no Dahomian could 
corps, which numbered between 2,000 be sold. The captives, such as were not 
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YOUTHFUL DAHOMIANS WHO ARE HAPPY UNDER FRENCH RULE 
They are natives of Ahomey, the ancient capital of Dahomey, and once a great stronghold in the 
scrubland, mud-walled and protected by a deep fosse filled with a growth of prickly acacia. Burned 
by King Behazin on his defeat and flight, the town has been rebuilt by the French, greatly to the 
material benefit of its native inhabitants 

given to the princes, ministers of state, by his son Behazin, or Behanzin. War 

and caboceers (governors), cultivated the between the French and Behazin fol- 

royal farms. From these slave farms the lowed, in which the Amazons played 

requirements of the white dealers were their part ‘‘ manfully.” Peace was 

met. When the public conscience of patched up, but was broken by 

Europe awoke to the iniquity of the Dahomian raids on Porto Novo. Then 

slave trade the revenues of the kings of came the campaign of General Dodds 

Dahomey suffered, but those monarchs (1892-94), which ended in the complete 

showed no signs of adapting themselves conquest of Dahomey. Behazin di^ in 

to changed conditions. Gezo, a famous 1906, an exile in Algeria, 

warrior-king who reorganized and The French have not violently inter- 
increased his women soldiery and died fered with native life ; chiefs, if not 
in 1858, was^cceeded by Glegle, who kings, still exercise authority. Many of the 

(without knowing it) was instrumental old war lords of Behazin became officials, 
in bringing Nigeria under British rule. Even the annual " customs ” continue 
It was to counter Glegle’s slave-dealing at Abomey, though without human 

that the British in 1861 annexed Lagos, sacrifice. In place of the king the head 

A little later the French established their of the yoi^est branch of the royal 
first protectorate over Porto Novo, a family officiates, and the ceremonies last 
little coast kingdom which Dahomey had four days. But the palace or palaces of 
not absorbed, and they obtained from Abomey — each monarch built himsdf a 

Glegle iii 1878 the grant of Kotonu, with new abode, adjoining that of his jpm- 
the right to collect customs. decessor — are in decay. The kpoei, 

It was in 1889, during the scramble spouses of the panther, and the ahoei, 

for Africa, that the British acknowledged the ordinary wives of the king, are 

French claims to the country ; in the dispersed, the princes axe scattered, the 

same year Glegle died, and was succeeded slaves freed ; only a few faithful wtMnesi 
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rNDUSTRY FETTERED BY IGNORANCE: NATIVES MAKING PALM-OIL 
Palm-oil is the principal industry of Dahomey, the oil palm growing wild throughout the country, 
and also being cultivated largely. The natives crack the nuts by hand to obtain the kernels — a slow 
process only gradually being replaced by mechanical crackers — and their prinoiitive method 
of extracting the oil prevents them getting more than about 70 per cent, of the possible yield 


remain to tend the royal tombs, for each 
monarch (except Behazin) is buried in 
the house in which he lived and died. 

These palaces were rectangular 
buildings of unbaked earth, and were 
frequently adorned with bas-reliefs of 
animals. Dahomian art was crude, 
showing httle of the skill of the Benin 
brasses ; such as it was, it was mostly 
derived from contact with Europeans. 
Imitative the Dahomians certainly were ; 
their thrones were exaggerated copies of 
the Ashanti stools, and, as with the 
Ashanti, the flat-topped, large umbrella 
was a symbol of royi authority. Even 
more sacred was the baton, the bearing 
of which was the mark of ambassadorid 
powers ; when an a^cial solemnly 
produced his baton, the people would 
prostrate themselves and pour dust on 
their heads, as if in the pres^ii^'e o^the 
sovereign. Batons took the placS of a 
visiting card, a signature, a passport. 

The usual Dahomian dress was a long 
robe of cotton or silk thrown over the 
shoulder and wound round the body, 
but other garments were worn. The 
Amazons, for instance, were dressed in a 


short Zouave-like vest, knickerbockers, 
and short skirt. To-day there is a 
tendency to adopt European clothes. 
This is most noticeable in the coast 
towns, where there is a very mixed 
population. 

Along the coast, too, one meets the 
Mina, a people taller • and better 
developed than the Fong, and noted 
surf men. Their women, in youth, are 
often distinctly good-looking. One other 
tribe, found in eastern Dahomey, may 
be mentioned, the Nagos, or Nagots, of 
whom the Yoruba of Nigeria form a 
branch. A more primiti^j^people thar 
the Fong and without their centralised^ 
organization, they suffered much from 
their warlike neighbours. 

This accoimt does not deal with the 
regions added to Dahomey by the 
French since the overthrow of Behazin ; 
these northern districts have nothing in • 
edbmon with Dahomey proper sajje that* 
they are under the same government. 
To-day, under the sympathetic guidance 
of men who seek to rule by under- 
standing the native mind, the Dahomians 
are contented, loyal, and prosperous. 


